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NO. XXI.-ROME. 

To seek for Ro*iic,, .ula stranger, art thou come, 

And find’st n^/mark, "within Kome’e walls, of Rome?' 

See here the ciTiggy walls, the towers defaced. 

And piles that frighten more than once they pleased • 

See the vast theatres, a shapeless load, 

And sights more tragic than they ever pIiow’cI. 

Tliis, this is Rome! Her haughty carcass spread 
f^till awes in ruin, and commands when dead. 

The subject world first took from her their fate ; 

And wlicn she only stood iinconqucr’d yet, 

Ifcrself she last subdued, to make tlie work complete. 

Bnt ah! so dear the fatal triumph cost, 

TJiat conquering Rome is in the conquerM lost. 

Yet rolling Tiber still maintains his stream, 

Swell M with the glories of the Roman name, 

Strjinge])ower of fate! unshaken moles must waste ; 

While things that ever uiovc, for ever last.—Vn alis. 

As the plan of thia .work docs not admit of onr 
giving any thing like a history of tlie Vjmous trials 
and fortunes of Romo; we must confin^Durselvos, 
almost entirely, to a few ])articulars relative to its 
origin, sunirait -giory and empire, its •Iccay, and 
ui'n. 

There is no unquestionable narr.ativc of facts, on 
which any writer can build tlieprimitivc Iiistoryof tliis 
vast city and emjiire; but in its place we have a mass 
of popular traditions and fabulous records. On the 
taking of Troy, iEncas, a prince of that city, quitted 
his native land, and after a long period, spent in 
encountering a variety of vicissitudes, lie arrived on 
the coast of Italy, was received with hospitality by 
the King of Latium, whose name was I.atinus, and 
afterwards obtained his throne, from the circumstance 
of having married his daughter. 

Jincas after this built the city of Lavinium, and, 
thirty years after, his son fonndod tliat of Alba Longa, 
which then became the capital ojj Lptium. Three 
hundred years after, Romulus founded Rome. 
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Though Livy has given a very circumstantial ac¬ 
count of the origin of this city, sufficient diita have 
been afforded, since his history"<v<is''vvritten, to justify 
our doubting many of his statcmeiitsj The first au¬ 
thor in modem times, that led Eurojie to these doubts, 
■\vjs, we believe, J)r. Taylor; who, in a work written 
about sixty years ago, entitled Elements of Civil 
Law, has the following passage :—“ It was not pecu¬ 
liar to this jieoplc', to have the dawn of their history 
wrapj)cd up in fable and mythology, or set in with 
something that looked like marvellous and preter¬ 
natural. There is scarce a nation, that we are ac- 
<juainted with, but has this foibh^ in a greater or les.s- 
er degree, and almost ]>l('ads a right to bo indulged 
in it. “ Datur ha?e veuia anticpiitati, ut miscendo 
humana divinis priniordia urbiiim augustiora faciat.” 
(Liv. 1. Prref.) Indeed the Homans themselves had 
some suspicion of their own history. They generally 
dated their periods not aji it. c. but began their lera 
from tlu'ir consuls, by whom they always reckoned. 
The recoials of Home tvere bnrfesl jit the irruption of 
the Ciauls : they h.ad nothing for it but 
fore that period. Nor was there an author extant of 
that age, or near it, at the time that Livy eonipiled 
his hi.s^ory. Diodes Ih^parethius (the father of 
Homan history, since Fabius Hictor, the first his¬ 
torian that Home produced, and all his followers, 
copied him implicitly) was a writer of no very great 
credit. The birth and education of Homulus, is the 
exact counter-part of that of another founder of a 
great omi)irc; and Romulus, 1 am satisfied, could 
not resemble more his brother Remus, than his brother 
Cyrus. The expedient of Tarquiu’s conveying ad¬ 
vice to his son, by striking off the heads of flowers, 
is given with the minutest difference, by Aristotle to 
Heriander of Corinth, and by Herodotus to Thrasy- 
bulus. Whicli .similarity is very ill accounted for by 
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Camerarius. This was one of those ambulatory 
stories wliieh (Plutarch in his Greek and Roman 
Parallels will fuihisli us with many such) seem 
confined to no,one age, race, or country; but have 
been adopted in their turn, at several periods of time, 
and by several very different people, and are perhaps, 
at least some of them, true of none. And, lastly, one 
would imagine, that the history of the seven kings, 
which has such an air of romance in it, was made on 
purpose for Florus to be ingenious upon in his rccajii- 
tulation of the regal state of Romo.” 

The truth of this subject we leave to abler hands ; 
proceeding at once to the manner in which the cere- 
inoni(« are recorded to have been adopted at the first 
laying down the foundations of the city. Romulus, 
having sent for some of the Tuscans, to instruct him 
in the ceremonies that ought to be observed in haying 
the foundations, and they having instruct(!d- him 
according to his desire, his work began in the follow¬ 
ing manner:—First, he dug a trench, and threw 
into it the first-frvits of all things, either good by 
; r.-iiece8sary by nature ; and every man taking 
a small turf of earth of the country from whic^h be 
came, they all cast them hi promiscuously together. 
Making their trench their centre, they described the 
city in a circle round it. Then the founder fitted to a 
plough a brazen plough-share; and yoking together 
a bull and a cow, drew a deep line or furrow round 
the bounds ; those that followed after, taking care 
that the clods fell inwards towards the city. They 
built the wall upon this line, which they called Pomeu- 
rium, from pone moenia. Though the })hrase of 
Pomoorium proferre be commonly used in authors, 
to signify the enlarging of the city, it is, nevertheless, 
certain that the city might he enlarged without that 
ceremony. For Tacitus and Gellius declare no per¬ 
son to have had a right of extending the Pomoerium, 
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but such a one as had taken away some part of an 
enemy’s country in war; wlierebyj it is manifest, that 
several OTcat men, who ncvci' obtained the honour, 
increased the buildings with considerable additions. 
It is remarkable that the same ceremony with which 
the foundations of their cities were first ]aid,thcyuscd, 
too, in destroying and rasing places taken from the 
enemy; which we find was begun by the chief com¬ 
mander’s turning up some of the walls with a plough. 

We do not, as we have before stated, propose to 
give even a slight history of this celebrated city. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to state, that it’was 
first governed by kings, and then by consuls, up to 
the time when the Gauls took the city, under their 
commander Brennus. Tliis was the first calamity 
that Rome experienced at the bands of an enemy; 
and this occurred in the throe hundred and sixty- 
fifth year after its foundation. 

The city of Veii had just surrendered to Camillus 
after a ten years’ siege, when the Gauls made an 
irruption into Italy, and had b(!gim to be.siego Clu- 
sium, a Tuscan city; at which time 'iii'’.’:‘])utation 
arrived at Rome with an entreaty from tlu; t’lusians, 
that the Romans would interfere in their behalf, 
through the medium of ambassadors. This request 
was immediately complied with ; and thnso of the 
Fabii, persons of the highest rank, were despatched 
to the Gallic camp. The Gauls, out of respect to 
the name of Rome, received these ambassadors with 
all imaginable civility ; but they could not bo induced 
to raise the siege. Upon this, the ambassadors going 
into the town, and encouraging the Clnsians to a 
sally, one of them was seen personally engaged in 
the action. This, being contrary to the generally 
received law of nations, was resented in so high a 
manner by tli^ eqpmy, that, breaking up from before 
Clusium, their whole army marched directly against 
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lioino. At about eleven miles from tbo city, they 
met with the Roman army, commanded by the 
military tribunes ; 'who, engajjing without any order 
or discipline, received an entire defeat. Upon the 
arrival of this ill news at Rome, the greatest part of 
the inhabitants immediately fled. Those that re¬ 
solved to stay, however, fortified themselves in the 
Capitol. Tlie Gauls soon appeared at tho city gates ; 
.and, destroying all with fire and sword, carried on 
the siege of the Cai>itol with all imaginable fury. 
At last, resolving on a genor.al assault, they were 
discovei'ed by the caclding of geese ; .and as many 
as had climbed the ram])arts were driven down 
by Manlius; when Camillus, sotting upon them 
in the rear with twenty thousiind men ho had got 
together about tho country, gave them a total over¬ 
throw. 

Tlie city, however, had been set on fire by the 
b.arb.ari.ans, and so entirely demolished, that, u[)on 
the return of the people, they resolved ujioii aban¬ 
doning the ruins, and slicking a more eligible abode 
in the rcc'altiy conquered city of Veii, a town .already 
built and well provided with all things. Hut this 
being ojiposed liy C.amillus, they set to work with 
such extraordinary diligence, that the vacant space 
of the old city was quickly covered with new build¬ 
ings, and the whole finished within the short space of 
one yc.ar. The Romans, however, on this occasion, 
wore in too gre.at a hurry to think of either order or 
regulai'ity. The city was, therefore, rebuilt without 
any reference to order ; no-c.are being taken to form 
tho streets in straight lines. 

In this confl.agration, .all the public records wore 
burned ; but there is no reason to believe, th.at it was 
accompanied by any losses, which a lover of the arts 
should mourn for. As many writers have remarked, 
the Roipans were not naturally a people of taste. 
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Tliey never excelled in the fine arts ; and even their 
own writers invariably allow, that they wore iudelited 
for every thing that was elegant in the arts to the 
people of Greece*. 

It is ]) 0 B 8 ible that, during the; three hundred and 
fifty years, which elapsed from the Gallic invasion 
till the reign of Augustus, many magnificent build¬ 
ings may have been erected ; but we have no evi¬ 
dence that such was the case ; and the few facts, 
which we are enabled to glean from the pages of 
ancient writers, are sc.arcely favourable to tlie su])po- 
sition. The commenceuKait of the age of Itoman 
lu.vury is generally date<l from the year 14G is. c., 
when the fall of tXarthage and of Corinth elevated 
the power of th<; republic to a eons)sicuous height. 
Yet, more than fifty years jifterwards, no marble 
columns had been introduced into any jsublic build¬ 
ings ; and the exauijile of using them as decorations 
of private houses M'as set by the orator (Yassus, in 
the beginning of the first century before the Christian 
era. 

The architectural sjilendour of the cHy must be 
dated from the age of Augustus. “ I found it of 
brick,” ho was accustomed to say ; “ I shall leave 
it of marble.” Nor was he content with his own 

* IMjc conquest of ('Jreeoc coiitribnlcd to the decoy and ruiu of 
that very cuqiiic, hy introducing into hy the weallli it 

brouglil into it, a taste and love for luxury and clTcniinato pleasures ; 
for it is fj’oni the victory over iVntiticiius, and llie C(/nqiiest of 
Asia, that IMiuy dates the depravity and coiruptioii of manners iu 
tlic republic of Rome, and the fatal changes wliicli ensued. 
Asia, vanquished by the Roman arms, afterwards vanqulbhed 
Romo by its vices. Foreign wealth cxtinguisheil in that city a 
love for the ancient poverty and Bimjdicity, in wliicli its strength 
and honour consisted. Luxury, that in a manner entered Romo 
in triumph with the superh spoils of Asia, brouglit with her in her 
train irregularities and crimes of every kind, made greater havoc in 
the city than the mightiest armies could have done, and in that 
manner avenged the conquered globe,— Rollin. 
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labours ; at his instigation many private individuals 
contributed to the embellishment of the capital. 
The Pantheon, one of the noblest structures of 
Romo, and several others, were the works of his 
chief minister, Agrippa. 

Tiberius and Caligula betrayed no wish to imitate 
their predecessor; hut several works of utility and 
magnitude wore completed under Claudius. Then 
came, however, the emperor Nero; with whose reign 
is associated that memorahlo conflagration, which 
malice attributed to the Christians, and which raged 
beyond all example of former ages. I’his lire left, 
of the fourte<.‘n regions into which Augustus had 
divided the city, only four ])arts untouched. It 
was, therefore, fatal to many of the most venerable 
fanes and trophies of the earlier ages. This con¬ 
flagration lasted from six to nine days. In the time 
of Titu.s, too, another fin- ravaged the city for three 
days and nights; and in that of Trajan, another 
conflagration consumed ))art of the Forum, and the 
Colden House of Nero; after which few remains of 
the ancieiij city wore left; the rest being, to use the 
language of Tacitus, “ scanty relics, lacerated and 
half-huriuKl.” 

The city, nevertheless, soon rose with fresh gran-- 
demr and beauty from its ashes. Trajan ])orfonned 
his part; and Hadrian followed with redoubled assi¬ 
duity. 'I'hey wcTO followed by the Antonines; and 
so eUcetive was the example they set, that most of 
the more oj)ulent senators of Rome deemed it an 
honour, and almost an obligation, to contribute to 
the glory and external splendour of their native city. 
These monuments of architecture were adorned with 
the finest and most beautiful productions of sculpture 
and painting. Every quarter of Rome was filled with 
tcm])les, theatres, amphitheatres, porticoes, trium¬ 
phal arches, and aqueducts ; with hdchs, and other 
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buildings, conducive to the health and pleasure, not 
of the noble citizens only, but of the lucancst. 

The principal conquests of the Romans, were 
achieved under the republic; and the einjwrors, for 
the most -part, were satisfied with preserving those 
dominions which had been acquired by the policy of 
the senate, the active emulation of the senators, and 
the martial enthusiasm of the peoPo. The seven 
first centuries were filled with a rapid succession of 
triumphs; but it was for Augustus, to relinquish 
the ambitious design of subduing the whole earth, 
and to introduce moderation into the public councils, 
lie be(|U(;athcd a valuable legacy to his successors, 
the advice of confining the empire within those 
limits which nature seemed to have placed as its 
jicrmancnt bulwarks and boundaric's :—on the west 
the Atlantic ocean ; the Rhine and Danube on the 
north; the Eiqdiratcs on the east; and towards the 
south the deserts of Africa and Arabia. 

The first exception to this policy was the conquest 
of Britain ; the second the conquests of Trajan. It 
was, hdwover, rcjvivcd by Hadrian; nearly the first 
measure of whose reign was the resignation of all 
that cm])eror’s eastern conquests. 

The Roinatoi (empire, in the time of the Antonines, 
was about two thousantl miles in breadth, from the 
wall of Antoninus and the northern limits of D.acia, 
to Mount Atlas and the tropic of Cancer. It ex¬ 
tended, in length, more than three thousand miles, 
from the Western Ocean to the Euphrates; it was 
situated in the finest part of the temperate zone, 
between the twenty-fourth and fifty-sixth de¬ 
grees of northern latitude; and it was supposed to 
contain above sixteen hundred thousand square 
tulles, for the most part of fertile and well cultivated 
land. 

Pius studied th% defence of the empire rather than 
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the enlargement of it—a line of policy, which ren¬ 
dered him more serviceable to the commonwealth than 
the greatest cdnqusror. Marcus andLucius ( Autonini) 
made the first division of the empire. At length it 
was jmt u]) to public sale and sold to the highest 
bidder. It was afterwards arrested in its ruin by 
Alexander (Severus. The fortunes of the empire, 
after the pro/Jless of several successive tyrants, was 
again restored by tlie courage, conduct, and extraor¬ 
dinary virtues of Claudius the Second ; to whom has 
bc^en attrilnrted, witli every probability of truth, the 
<!<)urage of Trajan, the moderation of Augustus, and 
the piety of Antoninus. 

Tiicn followed Aurelian, Tacitus, and Probus; 
and Rome felt redeemed from tin; ruin that awaited 
her: but (..'onstantino laid the inevitable ground¬ 
work of its destruction, by removing the imperial 
throne to Ilj’zautium., Rome became an easy prey 
to her barbarian enemies ; by whom she was several 
times sacked, ])illaged, and partially burned. Tho 
most powerful of these enemies was Alaric :—the 
peojde he had to coinpior and take advantage 
of, aj-e thus described by Ammianus Marccllin\is :— 
‘‘ Their long robes of silk purj)le float in tho wind, 
and as they are agitated, by art or accident, they 
occasionally discover the undcr-garineuts, the rich 
tunics, end)roidered w’ith the figures of various 
animals. Follow ed by a train of fifty servants, and 
tearing u]> the pavement, they move along the street 
with th(! same impetuous S])eed, as if they had tra¬ 
velled with post-horses; and tho oxamjde of the 
senators is boldlj' imitated by the matrons and ladies, 
whoso covor(al-carriagcs are continuallydriving round 
the iiniiKiiise space of the city and suburbs. When¬ 
ever these persons of high distinction condescend to 
visit the public baths, they assume, on their entrance, 
a tone of loud and insolent command, and appropriate 
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to tlicirown usotlic convt'iiii'ii(;c.s\vliif!i wciv-dosigiieJ 
fortlic Itoinan poojile. A.s soon astlioy liavo indulged 
tlieiiiselves in tlie refresliiiieiits of the bath, they 
T! siiiiH’ their rings, and the other ensigns ol' their 
dignity ; select from tlieir jirivate wardrobe of, the 
finest linen, sueh as might suffice for a dozen pcrsiiiis, 
the garments the most agreeable to their fancy, and 
nnintain till their departure the same haughty 
demeanour, which, ]>erhaps, might have been excused 
in the great Mareellus, after the conquest of Syracuse. 

‘•Sometimes, indeial, these heroes undertake more 
arduous achievements ; they visit their estates in 
Italy, and procure theinsclve.s, by the toil of servile 
hands, the amusements of the chase. If at aoy time, 
but more esjieciallj' oil a hot day, they have courage 
to sail in their painted galleys, from the J.ucriiic 
Lake to their elegant villas on the sea-coast of I’uteoli 
and Cajeta, they conqiarc their own exqieditioiis to 
the marches of <_';esar and Ale.xander. \ I't, should a 
ily jiresume to settle on the silken folds of their 
gilded umbrellas; should a suu-beam ])eiietrate 
through some unregarded and imperceptible chiuk 
they deplore their intolerable hardships, and lament, 
in ati'ceted language, that they were not born in the 
laud of the Cimmerians, the i-egion.s of eternal dark¬ 
ness.” 

iSiicli was the character of the nobles of Home at 
the jieriod in which their city was taken possession of 
by Alui'ie.. As soon as the barbarian had got pos¬ 
session of the Roman -[lort, he summoned the city to 
surrender at discretion; and his demands wen- 
enforced by the ])ositive declaration, that a refusal, 
of even a delay, should be instantly followed by the 
destruction of the magazines, on which the life of 
the Roman people depended. The clamours of that 
people, and the terror of famine, subdued the pride 
of the senate. ‘They listened without reluctance to 

VOL. II. T 
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till! proposing of a now emperor on the throne of 
Honorius ; and the suffrage of the Gothic conqueror 
bestowed the purple on Attains, the jiriefeet of the 
city. Attains was created em])(!ror by the Goths 
and Romans; he was, however, soon degraded by 
Alaric, and Romo subjected to a general sack. The 
conqueror no longer dissembled his appetite for plun- 
iliT. The trembling senate, without any hopes of 
relief, prejiared, by a desperate resistance, to delay 
the ruin of their country. But they wen; unable to 
guard against the secret conspiracy of their slaves 
and domestics. At the hour of midnight, the 8ala- 
rian gate was opened, and the inhabitants were 
awakened by the tremendous sound of the Gothic 
trumjiet. Elev(;n hundred and sixty-three years 
after the foundation of Romo, the imjierial city, 
which had subdued and civilised so considerable a 
part uf mankind, was delivered to the licentious fury 
of the tribes of Scythia and fjormany. A cruel 
■slaughter was made of the Romans ; the streets of the 
city wore tilled with dead bodies, which, during the 
consternation, remainial nuburled. The despair of 
the inhabitants was sometimes converted into fury ; 
and whenever the barbarians were provokial by 
opposition, they extended the promiscuou.s massacre 
to the feeble, the innocent, and the helpless. Tiie 
jirivatc revenge of 40,000 slav(!s was isxercised with¬ 
out pity or remorse ; -and the ignominious lashes, 
which they had formerly received, were washed away 
in the blood of the guilty, or obnoxious families. Tho 
matrons and virgins of Rome were exposed to inju¬ 
ries more dreadful, in the apprehension of chastity, 
than death itself. 

When the portable riches had boon seized, the 
palaces were rudely stripjiod of their splendid and 
costly furniture ; the side-boards of massy plate, ami 
the variegated wardrobes of silk and purple, woix; 
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irregularly piled in the wagons, that always followed 
the inarch of a Gothic army. The most exquisite 
works of art were roughly handled, or wantoiily 
destroyed ; many a statue was melted for the sake of 
the ))recious materials ; and many a vase, in the divi¬ 
sion of the spoil, was shivered into fragments hy the 
stroke of the battle-axe. The sack lasted six days. 

The edifices, too, of Jtoine received no small injury 
from the violence of the Goths; but those injuries 
ajipear to hav<! been somewhat exaggerated. At their 
entrance they fired a multitude of houses; and the 
ruins of the palace of Sallust remained, in the age of 
Justinian, a stately monument of the Gothic confla¬ 
gration. Procopius confines the fire to one peculiar 
(jnartor ; but adds, th.at the Goths I'avaged tin; whole 
city. Cassiodorus s.ays, that many of the “ wonders 
of Home," were burned; .and Olympiodorus speaks of 
the infinite quantity of we.alth, which Alaric parried 
aw.ay. We collect, also, how great the disaster 
was, when he tells us, that, on tho retreat of the 
Goths, 14,000 returned in one d.ay. 

The Injury done by Geuseric (a.d. 4 ^ 5 ), is said 
to have been not so great as that, ]H‘rj)ctrated by the 
Goths; yet most writers rijcord that tho V.andals and 
Moors emjitied Rome of most of her wealth. 'J’hey 
revenged the injuries of Gartliage. The pillager lasted 
fourteen days and nights; and all that yet remained 
of public or jirivate wisilth, of sacred or profane 
treasure, were transported to the vessels of Genseric. 
Among the spoils, the s])lendid relies of two temjiles, 
or rather of two religions, exhibited the remarkiibli^ 
example of the vicissitude of human things. fSiiiee 
the abolition of Paganism, the capital had been vio¬ 
lated and abandoned; yet the statues of the gods and 
heroes were still respected, and the curious roof of 
gilt bronze was reserved for the rapacious hands of 
Genseric. I'he^ioly instruments of the Jewish wor- 

F 2 
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ship had been ostentatiously disjdayod to tlio Roman 
people, in this triuin])h of Titus. They wore after¬ 
wards deposited in tlie temple of Peace; and, at the 
end of four hundred years, the sj)oils of .Jerusalem 
were transferred to Carthage, by a barbarian who 
deriveal his origin from the shores of the JJaltic. It 
was dillieult either to csea])e or to satisfy the avarice 
of a eompieror, who ])ossosscd leisure to collect, and 
ships to transport, the wealth of the capital. The 
imperial ornaments of the palace, the magnificent 
turnitiire ami wardrobe, the sideboards of massy plate, 
were accumulated with disorderly rapine ; the gohl 
and siher amouiiteil to several thousand talents; yet 
('^'en the bi’ass and eoj)pcT were laboriously removed. 
Tlie em])ress was rudely stripped of her jewels, and, 
with her two daughters, the only surviving remains 
of the groat Theodosius, was compelled, as a captive, 
to follow the haughty Vandal; who immediately 
hoisted sail, and returned, with a prosj)erous naviga¬ 
tion, to the ])ort of Cartlvage. 51 any thousand 
Romans of both se.ves, chosen for some useful or 
agreeable qualilications, reluctantly embarked on 
board the fleet of (ienserie ; and their distress was 
aggravat(;d by the unfeeling barbarian, who, in the 
division of the booty, sepanited the rvives from their 
husbands, and the children from their parents. 

The consequence's of this Vandal invasion, to the 
jmblic and i)rivate buildings, are thus regarded by 
the same autliority (Gibbon) :—“ Tbe spectator, who 
easts a mournful view over the ruins of ancient Rome, 
is tenipted to accuse the memory of the Goths and 
N’andals, for the mischief which they had neither the 
leisure^ nor ]>ower, nor perhajis the inclination, to 
peipetrate. I'he tempests of war might strike some 
lofty turrets to the ground ; but the destruction which 
undermined the foundations of those massy fabrics, 
was prosecuted, slowly and silently,'during a period 
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of ton centuries. The decay of tho city bad gradu¬ 
ally impaired the value of the public works. The 
circus and theatres might still excite, but they sel¬ 
dom gratified, the desires of the people; the temples, 
wliicii liad escaped the zeal of tho Christians, were 
no longer inhabited, either by gods or men; tho 
iliminishcd crowds of the Homans were lost in the 
immense space of their baths and porticoes ; and tho 
stately libraries and halls of justice became useless 
to an in'lohait gcTieration, whose repose was seldom 
disturbed, cither by study or business. The monu¬ 
ments of consular or imperial greatnc'ss were no 
longer revered as the immortal glory of tho ca])ital; 
they were only esteemed as an Inexhaustible mine of 
materials, chea]>er and more convenient than the dis¬ 
tant <]uarry. h'j)ecious ))ctitions were addressed to 
the easy magistrates of Rome, which stated the want 
of brt'ks or stones for some necessary service ; the 
fairest foi-ms of architecture! were rudely defac(!d for 
the sake of some paltry orpritcnded rc) airs ; and the 
dcgcu(!ratc Romans, who converted the spoil to their 
own emolument, demolished, with sacrilegious hands, 
the labours of their ancestors. ” 

In 472 tho city was sacked by Ricimor, who 
enjoyed ]>ower under cover of tlii! name of the 
lim])eror Libius Severus. llis victorious troo]!S, 
breaking down every barri(!r, ruslusl with irresistilde 
violence into tho heai t of the city, and Rome was 
subverted. Tho unfortuuato emjreror (Anthemius) 
w’as dragged from his concealment, aiul iidmmanly 
massacred by the command of Iticimcr his son-in- 
law; who thus added a third, or perhaps a fourth, 
('inperor to the n!imb<'r of his victims. The soldiers, 
who united the rage of factious citizens with the 
savage manners of barbarians, were indulgcid, with¬ 
out control, in 4he licence of rapine and murder ; the 
crowd of slaves and plebeians, who were unconcerned 
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in tlio event, eoukl only gain* by the indiscriminate 
pillage ; and the face of the city exhibited the 
strange contrast of stern, cruelty and dissolute in¬ 
temperance. The sack of Rome by Iliciincr is g(!ne- 
rally overlooked by the apologists of the early 
invaders ; but it must not bo forgotten, that they 
■were indulged in the plunder of all but two regions 
of the city. 

To Vitiges (about A.n. .540) must bo ascribed the 
destruction of the aqueducts, which rendered the 
thermic useless ; and as these appear never to have 
b(!cn frequented afterwards, their dilaiiidation must 
be partially, but only j>artially, ascribed to the 
() oths. 

Vitiges burned every thing without the walls, and 
commenced the desolation of the (.!amj)agna. 

The last emperor of Jtonie w-as Augustulus, 
Odoacer, king of the ITeruIi, entered Italy with a 
vast multitude of barbarians, and having rav.agod it, 
at length ajiproacilKid Home itstdf. The city inadt' 
no resistance; he therefore depoaeil Angustidiis, iiud 
took the dignity of empire on himself. Trom this 
period the Homans lost all command in Italy. 

A.i>. 479. .Five centuries elapsed from the age 
of Trajan and the Antonincs, to the totiil extinction 
of the Homan enqilrc in the west. At that unhappy 
]>eriod, tlie Saxons fiercely strugghsl with the natives 
for the ])osscssion of Britain. (Jaul and Spain wen; 
divided between the powerful monarchies of the 
Fnanks and Visigoths ; and the dependent kingdoms 
of the Suevi and Burgundians in Africa were ex- 
])osed to the cruel persecution of the Vandals, and 
the savage insults of tin; JVIoors. Homo and Italy, 
as far as the banks of the Danube, were afflicted by 
an army of barbarian mercenaries, whoso lawless 
tyranny was succeeded by the rcigi.i of Theodoric, 
the Ostrogoth. All tlie subjects of the empire, who. 
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by tlie use of the Latin language, more particularly 
deserved the name and privileges of Homans, were 
oppressed by the disgrace and calamities of foreign 
conquest; and the victorious nations of Germany 
established a new system of manners and government 
in the Ma-stern countries of Europe. 

That Itome, however, did not always suffer from 
tlio Goths, is evident from a passage in one of the 
letters written by Cassiodorus, at one time minister 
to Theodoric :—“ Tln^ eare of tlio Homan city is a 
subject to wliicli our thouglits are ever awake. For 
what is tliere whicli it behoves us to provide for, more 
worthy than tin; keeping up the repair of a city 
which, it is evident, contains the? ornaments of our 
republic ? therefore, let your illustrious highness 
know, that we have appointed a notable person, on 
account of its s])lenilid (doaese, which arc productive 
of so much astonishment to Ix'holdcrs, that they may 
well he said to surpass the wonders of other cities. 
'I'here thou mayest see flowing I’ivcrs, inclosed, as it 
W'cre, in hollow mountains. There thou mayest see 
the ra])id waters navigated by vessels, not without 
some anxiety lest they should suffer shipwreck in the 
precipitate torrent. Hence, O matchless Rome! it 
may be inferred wh.at grc'atness is in thee. For what 
i:ity may dare to eontend with thy lofty superstiaic- 
tures, when even thy lowest recesses can find no 
paralh^l ?” 

In 540, Home was besiegcid by Totila the Goth. 
Having I'cduccd, by force or treaty, the towne of 
inferior note in the midland ])rovinces of Italy, 
Totila ])roc(!edod to besiege Home. He took it 
Deeemljcr 17 th of the same year. On the loss of 
the city, several persons,—sonu! say five hundred, 
—took refuge in the church of St. Peter, As 
soon as the djiylight had displayed the victory of 
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the Goths, their monarch visited the tomb of tlic 
prince of the apostles ; but while he prayed at>t!ic 
altar, twenty-five'soldiers and sixty citizens were put 
to the swoi'd ill the vestibule of the tcopde. The 
arch-deacon Pehigins stood before him with the 
f^ispels in his hand.—“ O Lord, be nierciful to your 
servant.” “ I’elnprius,” said Totila, with an insulting 
smile, your pride now condescends to become a 
sup]iliant.” “ I am a suppliant,” rejdied the jjrndent 
.arch-deacon; “ God has now made us yonr subjects, 
and, as yonr subjects, we are laititled to your cle¬ 
mency.” At bis bumble pr.ayer, the lives of the 
Jioinans were; spared ; and the ehastitv of tlie maids 
and matrons was preservial inviolate from the ])as- 
sions of the hungry .soldiers, lint they were re- 
w.ardod by tlie freedom of pillage. 'I’ho houses of 
the senators were ))lentirully sioreil with gold and 
silver. 1'he sons and daughters of Itoman coirsuls 
tasted the misery whieh they had S])urned or relieved, 
w.andered in tattered g'.arnients through tlie sti'ect.s 
of tlie city, and begged thoii- bread lnTon; tlie g.ates 
of their bereilitary mansions. 

Against the eity he a})))<'arcd inexorable. One 
third of the walls was demolislied by Ids command ; 
lire and engines ]>repared to eonsiinu' or subvert the 
most st.ately works of antiquity ; and the world was 
astonished hy the fatal deeree, that Koine should he 
ehaiigcd into “ a jiasturc for eattle!” Belisarius, hear¬ 
ing of this, wrote him a letter, in which he observed, 
“ T4at if Totila conquered, he ought, for his own 
sake, to preserve a city, wliieli would tlieu be his 
own by right of conquest, and would, at the sani" 
time, be the most beautiful (t!ty in his dominions. 
Th.at it would bo liis own loss, if ho destroyed it, 
.and redound to bis utter dislionour. For Koine, 
having boon raiseil to so great a, grijudeur .and ma- 
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josty by tbe virtue and industry of former ages, 
posterity would consider iiim as a common enemy of 
mankind, in depriving them of an example and living 
representation of their ancestors." 

In eonsequerico of this letter, Totila permitting 
his resolution to he diverted, signified to the ambas¬ 
sadors of Belisarius, that he should spare the city ; 
.and lui Stationed his army at the distance of one 
hundred and twenty furlongs, to observe the motions 
of the Jtojiiaii general; With the remainder of his 
forecM, ho oeeui>ied, on the summit of Clargarus, oiu! 
of the camps of IJaniuhal. The senators were dragged 
in his train, and afterwards confined in tlu^ fortresses 
of (I.im])agna. The eitizens, with their wives ami 
ehililem, were disj)ersed in exile; and, during forty 
days, Ivoou! was abandoned to desolate and dniary 
solitniic. 

Totila is known to h.avo destroyed a third part 
of the wails ; and althongli lie desisted from his nio- 
ilitati'd destruction of every iiionnnient, the extent 
of the injury iiifiieted hy that conqueror may have 
heen greater liian is usually supposed. J’roeopiiis 
art'irnis, tliat ho did burn “ not a small portion of 
the city,” especially hoyoiid the Tiber. <}iie of the 
autiiors of the ('hronieles records a fire, and the 
total ahandoimieiit of the city for more than forty 
days ; and it must he mentioned, that there is no 
certain tiaua: of the palace of tlio Ctesars having' 
survived the irrn])tion of Totila. 

M'ith Totila, the dilapidation of Rome hy the 
barbarians is generally allowed to terminate. 

Tile inenrsion of the IjOinhards in .')78 and .'>98 
compleUid the desolation of the Canqiagna ; hnt did 
not aflect the city itself. 

Tlieir king I.uitpr.arid (in 741) has been ahsolveil 
from a snppoged ^violence ; but j\stolpIius (in 761) 
did a.ss;iult the city viohaitly ; and wliatever strue- 
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turps were near the walls must bo supi>osed to have 
suffered from tlie attack. 

From that period, Rome was not forcibly entci’ed, 
that is not after a siege, until the fall of the Carlo- 
vingian race;, when it was defended in the name of 
the em[)eror Lambert; and assaulted and taken by 
barbarians, commanded by Amul 2 >bus, son of Carlo- 
man of Bavaria (a. d. 896). 

it would exceed our limits were we to enter into 
a detail of the various causes, which were so long at 
work in effecting the ruin of the ancient monuments 
of Rome. If wo except the Pantheon, the ancient 
remains h.ave been so mutilated and destroyed, that 
ev(ai the name is, in many cases, doubtful. If a per¬ 
son, says J )r. Burton, expects to find at Rome such 
magniticent remains, as ho has read of in Athens, he 
will be grievously disap])ointcd. It is highly neces¬ 
sary to know, that whatever exists at Rome as a 
monument of ancient times has suffered from various 
calamities. 

Cibbon states four causes of decay ;—The injuries 
of time and nature; the hostile attacks of the bar¬ 
barians and Christians ; the use .and abuse of the 
materials ; and the domestic quarrels of the Romans. 
There is great truth in J’opc’s remark— 

Smile felt the Hileiit BtroUos of inonldcriiig ago ; 

Sttiiic litiBtile fury ; siiiiic religious nigc ; 

Ttuvhnrian blintlnesa, ('liristiaii zeui coMS|i>iT% 

And Pupal pifiy, uml Ciotliic lin*. 

The injuries done by the Christian clergy to the 
architectural beauty of Rome, may be divided into 
two kinds; those, which were commanded, or con¬ 
nived at, by the Romans, for useful rejiairs or con¬ 
structions; and those, which were encouraged or 
permitted from motives of fanaticism. 

In the year 426, during the reign.,of Theodosius 
the Younger, there was a great destruction of the 
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temples and fanes. “ The destruction of the idol- 
.atrous fanes,” says an ecclesiastical writer, “ was 
from the foundation ; and so complete, tliat we cannot 
perceive a vestige of the former superstition. Tlieir 
temples are so destroyed, that the appearance of their 
form no longer remains; nor can those of our times 
rc^cognise the shape of their altars. j\s for their 
materials, they arc dedicated to the fanes of the 
martyrs. Temples are not found among tlic wonders 
admired hy Theodoric, except the half-stripped 
C'ajiitolino fane is to be enumerated; and Procopius 
eimfines his notices to the Temple of Peace, and to 
tlie 'I'emple of Janus. In the reign of Justinian, the 
temples were partly in j)rivato hands, and, therefore, 
not universally protected as public edifices. Pagan 
structures would naturally suffer more at the first 
trimnpli of (Jliristianity tlian afterwards, when tin; 
rage and the merit of <lestruction must have dimi¬ 
nished. It is not then rasli to believe, that many 
temples wore destroyed or despoiled, and the mate¬ 
rials employed to the honour of the now religion. 
1 )u Barga asserts that thcTc were marks on the 
obelisks of their having been all overthrown, with 
the exception of one, whudi was not dedicated to any 
of the false gods of antiquity.” 

The destruction of the baths are attributed to the 
same piety, and those of Diocletian and Caracalla 
showed, in the eighth century, evident marks of 
human violence. Pope (Iregory 111. employed nine 
columns of some ancient building for the church of St. 
Peter. The rehuilding of the city walls by four p(>j)es, 
in the same century, was a useful but a de.struetive 
operation. Pope Hadrian I. threw down an im¬ 
mense structure of Tiburtinc stone to enlarge the 
church of St. Maria in Cosmodin. Donus I. had be¬ 
fore (a. D. 6745) stripped the marble from a large 
pyramid, generally known by-the name of Scipio's 
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Tomb. Paul II. cmployod tlio stones of the (,'oU- 
seuni to build .a jialace. Sixtus IV. took down the 
Temple of Hercules, and destroyed the remains of an 
ancient bridg(! to make four hundred cannon-balls for 
the castle of St. Angelo. Paul HI. and his nephews 
laboured incessantly at the quarry of the C'oliscum. 
lie dev.astated, also, many other buildings. Sixtus 
V. tlirew down several statues still rem.aining in the 
ea])ital. Urban VJll. took off the bronze from the 
])ortico of tlu! Pantheon, and some of the base of the 
sepulelire of (Jeeilia Metella; and Paul V. removed 
the entablature and jiediment of a structure in the 
I'’ornm of Nca-va, and also tiie remaining column of 
the Tcmjde of Peace. Lastly, Alexander YII. 
took down the arch called “ di I’ortogallo,” in order 
to widen the (!orso. 'J’he inferior clergy, too, were 
great depredators ; insomueh that a volume of no 
inconsiderable size has been eomjiosed by one of their 
own order to enumerate the Pagan materials apjilii d 
to the use of the church. 

It is ilifficult to say where this system of de]>re- 
datlon would have stojiped, had not lienediet XIV. 
erected a cross in the centre of the .arena, and declared 
the place sa<Tod, out of respect to the blood of tlie 
many martyrs who had been butchered there during 
the persecution. I'liis declaration, if issued two or 
three centuries before, would have preserved the 
Coliseum entire; it can now only protect its re¬ 
mains, and transmit them in their present state to 
j)Ost<!rit)a 

Conllagrations, .also, contributed to th(! destruction 
of the city. In 31 :i the temple of b'ertuna was 
burned down. The palaces of Symmachus and Lani- 
padius, with the baths of Constantine, suffered by 
the same cause. 

Nor must the destruction bo oonfiped to one ele- 
imait. Th(! Tiber rose, not unfrequcntly, to the walls, 
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aii'l many inundations are recorded. Indeed, even 
so early as the second siege of tlio city by Totila, 
tlierc was so much uncultivated • land within the 
walls, that Diogenes, the governor, thought the 
corn, he had sown, would bo sufficient to supply 
the garrison and citizens in a protracted defence. 

It is impossible to assign a precise date to the 
total destruction of the greater portion of the ancient 
site; but the calamities of the seventh and eighth 
centuries must have contributed to, if they did not 
comjdete, the change. A scarcity in the yc.ir 604, 
a violent earthquake a few years afterwards, a 
j)OStilenco in or about the year C7t*, five great inun¬ 
dations of the Tiber from 680 to 797, a second 
famine in the pontificate of Pope (^oiustantine, which 
lasted thirty-six months, a pestilence in the last 
j'car of the seventh c(!ntury, and the assault of the 
Lombards for three month.s in 765;—these are the 
events which (tomjiose the Roman history of this 
uidiappy jieriod. 

Added to all this, the importance of the new 
city accelerated the ruin of the old; and great 
was the destruction during the ])eriods in which 
separate parties fought their battles in the public 
streets, after the restoration of the empire of the 
W'est; in which wo must record the ruin, caused by 
Robert CJuiscard, which proved more injurious to 
tlie remains of Romo, from 1082 to 1084, than all 
the i>reccding barbarians of every age: for th(! 
Normans and Sai'acens of his army, with the papal 
faction, burned the town from the Flaminian 
gate to the Antonine column, and laid waste the 
sides of the Esquiline to the Lateran; thence he set 
fire to the region from that church to the Coliseum 
and the Capitol. lie attacked the Coliseum for 
several days, and finished the ruin of the Capitol. 

A cotemporary'writer says, that all the regions of 
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tUo city ■were ruined; and another spectator, ■who 
■was in Rome twelve years afterwards, laments that 
although what I'eniained could not be equalled— 
wJiat was ruined, could never be repaired. 

Thou 8ti*angcr which for Home in Rome here scckcet. 

And nouglit of Rome in Koine percciv’st at all, 

These siinie old walls, old arches, which thou scest, 

Old palaces, is that which Rome men citll. 

Ueliold what wreck, what ruin, and what waste, 

Ami 1h)w that she wliich witli her might}' power 
'Famed all the world, hath tamed herself at last, 

The prey of 'I'imo, wliich all things doth devour. 

Rome now of Rome is the only funcrall, 

And only Rum<‘, of Rome liath victory ; 

Nc ought save Tylier, hastening to his fall 
Remains of all : () World’s inconstancy ! 

'I’hat which is linn, doth Hit and fall away ; 

And that is flitting, doth abide and stay. 

SpEWsEii’s Unins of Rome. 

In tlic urinals for 1167, we find that tbe Germans 
Jiarbarossa assaulted tlic Vatican for a week, and that 
the Pojie saved Jiiniself in the Capitol. 'The Colonna 
were driven from tbe niausohaiin of Augustus.' After 
the Popes had begun to yield in the unequal contest 
with the senators and jioople, and had ceased to be 
constantly in the cajiital, the field was left open for 
the wars of the senators ; that is, of the nobles them¬ 
selves. 'J’lic Coloiinaand Ursinitben appear among 
tlie destroyers of the city. In a civil war 

occurred, which lasted six luoiitlis ; the issue of which 
was, according to a spectator, tliat Rome was reduced 
to the condition of a town “ besieged, bombarded and 
burned.” 

At the period in which Henry VII. was crowned 
Emperor, battles were fought in every quarter of the 
city. The fall of houses, indeed, the fire, theslaugh- 
ter, the ringing of the bells from the churches, the 
shouts of the combatants, and the clanging of arms, 
the Roman people rushing from all quarters toward.-; 
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the Capitol; this universal uproar attended the 
coronation of the now Ciesar, and the Cardinals ap¬ 
prehended the total destruction of the city. 

The absenco of tlie Popes, also, from the year 
1360 to 1376, li.'is been esteemed peculiarly cala- 
niitous to the ancient fabrics. Petrarch was over¬ 
whelmed with regret. lie eoinplained that the 
ruins were in danger of perishing; th<at the nobles 
were the rivals of time and the ancient TJar- 
barians; and that the columns and precious mar¬ 
bles of Pome were devoted to the decoration of 
the slotliful metropolis of their Neapolitan rivals. 
Yet, it ai>|)ears that these columns and marbles 
were taken from j)alac.es comparatively modern, 
from the thresholds of churches, from the shrines 
of sepulehrcs, from structures to which they had 
been conveyed from tlnnr original state, and finally, 
from ruins actually fallen. The solid masses of 
antiquity are not saitl to have sulfercd from this spolia¬ 
tion ; ami the edilices, whose impending ruin affected 
i’etrarch, were the sacred basilicas, then converted 
into fortresses. 

The great carth(|uake of 1349 operated, also, in a 
very destructive manner; several aucitait ornaments 
being thrown down ; and an inundation of the Tiber 
is recorded among the afflictions of the times. The 
summits of the hills alone were above the water; 
and the lower grounds were for eight days converteil 
into a lake. 

The return of the Popes was the signal of renewed 
violence. The Colonna and ITrsini, the ])Coj)le and 
tlie church, fought for the (ki])itol and towers ; and 
the forces of the Poites repeatedly bombarded the 
town. 

During the great schism of the West, the hostile 
entries of Ladislaus of Naples, and the tumultuous 
government oAhetaiuous Perugian, Braccio Montonc, 
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(lcsj)oilod llio tomb of llutlrian, iind doubtless other 
uiuiiunieiits. Yet that violence is su[)j)osod to have 
been less pernicious than the peaceful spoliation 
which succeeded the extinction of the schism of 
Slartin V, in 1417 ; and the suppression of the last 
revolt of the Homans by his successor Eugenius IV, 
in 1434 : for from that epoch is dated the consumption 
of such marble or travertine, as might either be 
stripped with facility from the stone inonuments, 
or be found in isolated fragments. 

We now give place to a description of wliat re¬ 
mained in the time of Poggio llracciolini. ISe.sides a 
bridge, an arcli, a sepulclire, and the pyramid of 
Cestius, lie could discern, of the ag(? of the rejniblic, 1, 
a double row of vaults, in the salt-office of the Capitol, 
which were inscribed with the name and immitlcence 
of Catullus. 2, Eleven temples were visible, in some 
degree, from the jierfect form of the J^anthcon to ^le 
three arches and a marble column of the temple of 
Peace, which Vesjiasian erected after the civil wars 
and the Jewish triumph. 3, Of the jmblic baths, 
none were sufficii'iitly I'litire to rejn-esent the use and 
distribution of the several parts ; but those of Dio¬ 
cletian and Caracal la still retained the titli!s of tlu^ 
founders, and astonished the curious spectator; who,- 
in observing their solidity and extent, the variety of 
marbles, the size and multitude of the columns, com¬ 
pared the labour and expense with the use and the im¬ 
portance. Of the baths of ('oustantiiie, of Alexander, 
of Domitiau, or rather of Titus, some vestige miglit 
yet be found. 4, The triumplial arches of Titus, 
iSoverus; and Constantine were entire, both the struc¬ 
tures and the inscriptions; a falling fragment was 
honoured with the name of Trajan ; and two arches 
were still extant in the Elamiuian way. 5, After the 
wonder, of the Coliseum, Poggo might have over¬ 
looked a small amphitheatre of bfick,^most probably 
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for the use of the Priotorian camp : the theatres of 
Marcellus and Pompcy •were occupied, in a great 
measure, by public and private buildings; and in 
the Circus Agonalis and Maximus, little more than 
the situation and the form could be investigated. 
6, The columns of 'Trajan and Antonine 'were still 
erect; but thoEgyptian obelisks were broken or buried. 
A pcoplt! of gods and heroes, the workmanship of 
art, was reduced to one equestrian figure of gilt brass, 
and to five marble statues, of winch the most con¬ 
spicuous were the two horses of Phidias and Praxi¬ 
teles. 7, The two mausoleums or sepulchres of 
Augustus and Hadrian could not totally be lost; 
but the former was visible only as a mound of earth ; 
and the latter, the castle of St. Angelo, had acquired 
the name and appearance of a modem fortress. With 
the addition of some sej)aratc and nameless columns, 
sqyh were the remains of the ancient city. 

In the intervals between the two visits of Poggio 
to Koine, the cell, and part of the 'Temple of Con¬ 
cord, and the base of the tomb of Metella, wore 
ground to liino; also a portico near the Minerva. 
Poggio’s deserijitiou of tlu; ruins, it may be observed, 
is not sufficiently minute or correct to supply the 
deficiency of his contianporary Blondus; but we may 
distinctly m.ark, that the site of ancient Rome had 
arrived at the desolation in which it is seen at the 
present day. 'The Rome of the lower and middle 
ages was a mass of in’egular lanes, built upon or 
amongst ruins, and surmounted by brick towers, 
many of them on ancient basements. 'The streets 
were so nai’row, that two horsemen could ride 
abreast. 'Two hundred houses, three towers, and 
three churches, choked up the forum of Trajan. The 
reformation of Sixtus IV., and the embellishments of 
his successors, have obliterated this town, and that 
voi,. II. • ' a 
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■which is now seen is a capital, which can only date 
from the end of the fifteenth century. 

Not long before the imperialists carried Rome, the 
Golonnas, in 1626, sacked it, as it were; and that 
was followed by that of the Abate di Farfa, and the 
peasantry of the Orsini family*. 

Rome was assaulted by the Bourbon, May 5, 
1527; and the imperialists left it February 17,1528. 

No sooner was the Bourbon in sight of Rome, than 
he harangued his troops, and pointed to the end of 
all their sufierings. Being destitute of artillery, with 
which ho might batter the walls, he instantly made 
his dispositions for an assault; and having disco¬ 
vered a breach, he planted, with his own hands, a 
ladder against the rampart, and prepared to mount 
it, followed by his German bands. But, at that 
instant, a shot, diseharge^d from the first arquebuse 
which was fired, terminated at once his life and his 
misfortunes. Much fruidess inquiry has been made 
to ascertain the autlior of Ids death, wldeli is com¬ 
monly attributed to a priest; but Betivenuto Cellini, 
so well known by his extraordinary adviaiturcs and 
writings, lays claim to the merit of killing this hero. 
By whatever hand he fell he preserved, even in the 
act of expiring, all his prcsemie as well as greatness 
of mind, lie no sooner ftJt himself wounded, than 
he ordered a Gascon captain, named Jonas, to cover 
him with a cloak, in order to conceal his death, lest 
it should dainj) tlu! courage of his soldiers. Jonas 
executed his coniiufinds with punctuality. The Con- 

* The cicerone said to tlic hiti}; of Swotien, as that monarch was 
looking over the inins of the Oolisennj.»—“ Ah» sire, wliat cui'scd 
Goths those were, Unit tore away so many fine things here, and 
pulled down such ningiiificent ]>ill:irs, “ Hohl, hold, I'licud,” 

cried the king, “ what were your lionian nohles doing, 1 wouhl ask, 
when they laboured to destroy an ediliee like this, and huild their 
palaces with its materials 
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stable still continued to breathe •when the city was 
taken. Ho was, therefore, carried thither, and there 
expired. May 5, 1.527, at thirty-eight years of age. 

Pliilipart, prince of Orange, contrived to keep the 
troops in ignorance of their commander’s de.ath, till 
they were masters of Rome; and then, to render 
them in.accessible to pity, ho revealed to them the 
fate of Bourbon. No l,anguage can express the fury 
with which they were animated at tliis sad intelli¬ 
gence. They rent tlie air with tlie cries of “ Came, 
earne ! Sangre, sangre! Boni hon, Bourbon !” 

The imagination is a])])all(!(l at the hare recital of the 
wanton outrages on liuman luiture, which were com¬ 
mitted by Bourbon’s army, during the time that tliey 
remained masters of Rome. The ])illage lasted, with¬ 
out any interruption, for two montlis. 

Never had that ])rou(l city sull'eri'd from her bar¬ 
barian conquerors, in tlie deidine of the Roman empire, 
—from Alaric, from fJenseric, or from Odoacer,—the 
same merciless treatment as slie underwent from the 
rage of the imperial troops ;—the subjects, or the sol¬ 
diers of a Clatholic king ! Rajiacity, lust, and imjiiety, 
were exhausted by these men. Roman ladies of the 
noblest extraction were sulmiitted to the basest and 
vilest prostitution. 'I'lie sacred ornaments of the 
sacerdotal, and even of the jiontiiical dignity, were 
converted to jmrjioses of ridicule and buffoonery. 
Priests, nay even bishops and cardinals, were de¬ 
graded to the brutal passions of the soldiery; and 
after having suffered every ignominy of blows, muti¬ 
lation, and personal contumely, were m.assai'red in 
pastime. Exorbitant ransoms were exactial re¬ 
peatedly from the same persona ; and when they had 
no longer wherewithal to ]mrchase life, they were 
butchered without mercy. Nuns, virgins, matrons, 
were publicly devoted to the infamous appetites of 
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tho soldiers; wlio first violated, and then stabbed, 
the victims of their pleasures. The streets were 
strewed with the diwl; and it is said that eight thou¬ 
sand young women, of all ranks and conditions, were 
found to 1)0 pregn.ant within five months from tho 
sack of thc! unfortunate city. 

Three years after thc sack by Bourbon, that is in 
1530, an inundation of the Tiber ruined a multi¬ 
tude of edifices both public and private, and was 
almost equally calamitous with the sack of Rome. 
Simond, writing from Romo in January IS 18, says: 
“ Tho Tiber has been very high, and the lower 
parts of tho town under water; yet this is nothing 
compared with the inundations recorded on twm pil¬ 
lars at the port of Ripetta, a sort of landing-place. 
Tho mark on one of them is full eighteen ftad above 
the level of thc adjoining streets ; .and, considering 
thc r;i])idity of tho stream, a great ])art of tho city 
must then have been in imminent danger of being 
swept away.” In 1819 tlic rantlioon was flooded ; 
but this is not .an uncommon event, as it stands near 
the river, and the drain, which should carry off tho 
rain-water that falls thiamgh the .aperture in thc top, 
communicates with thc stream. The innnd.ations of 
thc Tiber, indeed, arc one of the causes, which com¬ 
bined to destroy so many of the monumeuts of Rome 
during tho middle ages. There is one recorded in 
1345, among tho afflictions of the times, when only 
tho summits of the hills were above the water, and 
tho lower grounds were converted into a lake for thc 
S))ace of eight d.ays. Several floods are mentioned by 
tho ancient writers ; and Tacitus speaks of a ])rojcct 
which was deb.ated in tho senate, a.d. 15, for divert¬ 
ing some of the streams running into the Tiber, but 
wliich was not carried into execution in consequence 
of the petitions of various towns, who sent deputies 
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to oppose it; partly on tlic ground of their local 
interests being aflected, and partly from a feeling of 
superstition, which (nnboldened them to urge that 
“ Nature had assigned to rivers their proper courses,” 
and other reasons of a similar nature. 

Aurelian endeavoured to put an effectual stop to the 
calamities which spr.ang from the lawless river, by 
raising its banks and clearing its channel. However, 
the deposits resulting from these frequent inundations 
have contributed greatly to that vast accumulation of 
soil, which has raised the surface of modern Rome so 
many feet above the ancient level ; and thus the evil 
itself has occasioned a remedy to a ])artial extent. 

We must now close this portion of our imj)crfect 
account, and proceed to give our readers some idea 
in respect to the jin'sent condition of Rome’s ancient 
remains ; gleancal, for tlie most part, from the pages 
of writers who have recently been sojourners in “the 
Eternal Citybut in doing this we by no means 
wish our readers to expect the full and minute parti¬ 
culars, which they may lliid in works laitirely dedi- 
<aitcd to the? subject; for Rome, even in its anti¬ 
quities, would re<]uire a volume for itself. 

When Poggio llracciolini visited Rome in the 
fifteenth century, he complained that nothing of old 
Romo subsisted entire, and that few monuments of 
the free city remained ; and many writers of more 
recent times have made; the same complaint. “ The 
•artist,” says Sir John llobhouse, “may be compa¬ 
ratively indifferent to the date and history, and re¬ 
gard chiefly the architectural merit of a structure ; but 
the Romo which the Florentiui! reiuiblican ngretted, 
and which an Englishman would wish to find, is not 
that of Augustus and his successors, but of those 
greater and better men, of whose heroic actions his 
earliest imprcssjpns {ire coniiioscd.” To which, how- 
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over, may be added what Dr. Burton questions, 
viz., Whether, in his exjMictations, the traveller may 
not betray his ignorance of real history. “ The works 
of the Romans, in the early ages of their nation, 
were remarkable for their solidity and strength; but 
there seems no reason to snpjiose tliat much taste or 
elegance was disjilayed in them. But then, again, if 
we wish to confine oursedves to the republic, there is 
surely no nei^d of monuments of brick and stone to 
awaken our recollections of such a period. If we must 
have visible objects on which to fix our attention, wc 
have the ground itself on which the Romans trod ; wo 
have the Seven Hills ; w(! hav(! the Campus Martins, 
the Forum,—all places familiar to us from history, and 
in which we can assign the y)recise spot where some 
memorable action was performed. Those who feel 
a gr.atification, by placing their footsteps where 
Cicero or Csesar did before them, in the consciousness 
of standing upon the same hill which Manlius de¬ 
fended, and in all those associations which bring the 
actors themselves upon the scene, may have all 
their enthusiasm satisfied, and need not complain 
tli.at there are no monuments of the time of the 
republic.” 

The rcm.ains of ancient Rome may be classed in 
three different periods. Of the first, the works of 
the kings, embracing a period of two hundred and 
forty-four years, from the foundation of the city by 
Romulus to the expulsion of Tarquin, very little 
have escaped the ravages of time; the Tullian walls 
and prison, with the Cloaca Maxima, being the only 
identified remains. Of the works of the republic, 
which lasted four hundred and sixty-one years, 
although the city, during that ])eriod, was more than 
once besieged, burned, .and s.acked, many works are 
yet extant:—the military ways,and aqueducts, and 
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sonic small temples and tombs. But it was during the 
■ third period, that of the emperors, that Kome attained 
the meridian of her glory. For thr6e centuries all the 
known world was cither subject to her, or bound by 
commercial treaties ; and tbc taste and magnificence of 
the Itoinans were disjilayed in the erection of temples 
to the gods, triumphal arches and pillars to con¬ 
querors, amphitheatres, palaces, and other works of 
ostentation and luxury, for which architecture was 
made to exhaust her treasures, and no expense was 
spared to decorate. 

Architecture was unknown to the Romans until 
Tarquin came down from Ftrnria. Hence the few 
works of the kings, which still remain, w’cre built in 
tbc Etruscan style, with large uncemented, but regu¬ 
lar blocks. In the gardens of the convent Giovanni 
a S. Paolo is a ruin of the Curia llostilia, called 
the Itostrum of Cicero ; and sointj few fragments, 
also, remain of a bridge, erected by Ancus Martius. 
Cn this bridge (Pons fciublicius) lloratius Codes op¬ 
posed singly the army of Porsenna; and from it, 
in subsequent times, the bodies of Commodus and 
Ileliogabalus wei’c thrown into the Tiber. In the 
pontificate of Nicholas V. it was destroyed by an 
inundation. There are also the remains of a largo 
brick edifice, sup])osed to have been the Curia, 
erected by Tullus llostiliu.s, which was destroyed by 
fire when the populace burned in it the corpse of Clo- 
dius. Julius Cuisar commenced its restoration; and 
Augustus finished it, and gave it the name of Curia 
Julia, in honour of his father by adoption. 

In regard to the form and sissc of the city, wo must 
follow the direction of the seven hills upon which it 
was built. 1. Of these Mons PaLATiNiis has always 
had the preference. It was in this place that Romu¬ 
lus laid the .foundation of the city, in a quad- 
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rangular form; and here the same king and Tullus 
Hostilius kept their courts, as did Augustus after¬ 
wards, and all the succeeding emperors. This hill 
was in compass 1200 paces. 2. Mons Tarpeitts, 
took its name from Tarpcia, a Roman virgin, who in 
this place betrayed the city to the Sabines. It had 
afterwards the denomination of Capitolinus, from the 
head of a man, casually found here in digging for the 
foundation of the temple of Jupiter. This hill was 
added to tho city by 'J’itus Tatius, king of tlu; Sa¬ 
bines ; when, having been first overcome in the field 
by Romulus, ho and his subjects were permitted to 
incorporate with the; Romans. 8. Monh Esqui- 
T.iNOS was taken in by Servius Tullius, who Jiad here 
his royal seat. 4. Mons Viminalis derived its name 
from the osiers that grew very ])lciitifully upon it. 
'J’his hill was taken in by Servius Tullus. 5. MojNS 
CtELitJS owes its name to Coulius, or Cosies, a Tuscan 
general greatly celebrated in his time, who pitched 
his tents here when he came to the assistant* of 
Romulus against the Sabines. Its having been taken 
into the city is attributed to Tullus Hostilius, by 
Livy and Dionysius; but by Strabo, to Ancus 
Martins. 6. Ooi.lis (^niRiNALis was so called from 
the temple of Q,uirinu8, another name of Romulus; or 
from the Curetes, a people that removed hither from 
a Sabine.'city, called Cures. It afterwards changed 
its name to Caballus, Mons Caballi, and Caballinus, 
from the two marble''horse8, with caeh a man hold¬ 
ing him, which are set up here. They are still 
standing, and, if the inscription on the pilasters be 
true, were tho work of Phidias .and Praxiteles ; mtvde 
by those masters to represent Alexander and his 
horse Bucephalus, .and sent to Nero as a present by 
Tirldates king of Armenia. 7. Mons Aventinus 
derived its name from Aventinus^ an, Alban king. 
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from the river Avens, or from (ab Avibus) the birds, 
that used to flock there from the Tiber, Gellius 
afiirms, that this hill was not enclosed within' the 
bounds of the cityj till the time of Claudius; but 
Eutropius expressly states that it was taken into it 
even so early as that of Ancus Martius. 

As to the extent of the whole city, the greatest, 
recorded in history, was in the reign of Valerian, 
who enlarged the walls to such a degree, as to sur¬ 
round a space of fifty miles. I’lie number of in¬ 
habitants, in its flourishing state, is computed by 
Lij)sius lit four millions. The present extent of the 
walls is about thirteen miles. Sir John Ilobhouse 
walked round them in three hours, thirty-three 
minutes ‘and three quarters; .and Dr. Durton did 
the s.ame in three hours and ten minutes. 

This circuit will bring into view specimens of every 
construction, from the d.ays of Servius Tullius down 
to the prcsiait. Aurclian took into his walls whatever 
he found standing in their line, .and they now include 
some remains of the Tullian walls, the walls of the 
Pradori.an b.arraeks, the facing of a tank, aqueducts, 
sepulchral monuments, a menagerie, an amphitheatre, 
a pyramid, &c. Th^ do they exhibit th(! uncemented 
blocks of the Etruscjtfa stylo, the reticular work of 
the republic, the travertine preferred by the first 
emperors, the .alternate tufa and bricks employed by 
their succes.sors, and tli.at poverty of materials which 
marks the dcxlining empire. Since the first breach, 
made by 'I'otil.a, the walls have been often and vari¬ 
ously repaired; sometimes by a e.ase of brick-work, 
filled up with shattered nuarbles, rubble, shard, and 
mortar, in some parts, the ceimaititious work is 
unfaced; here you find stones and tufa mixed; there 
tufa alone, laid in the Saracenic manner: the latter re¬ 
pairs have the brick reveteraent of modern fortification. 
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The gates of Koine, at the present day, are sixteen 
in number, of wliieli only twelve arc open. The 
■wall of Romulus had but three or four; and there 
has been much discussion among antiquaries, as to 
their position. That of Servius had seven ; but in 
the time of Pliny, (in the middle of the first cen¬ 
tury) there were no less than thirty-seven gates to 
the city. The twelve gates at present in use cor¬ 
respond to some of the principal gates of former 
times. 

Modern Koine, however, can scarcely be said to 
rest upon the ancient base. Scarcely two-thirds of the 
space within the walls are now inhabited, and the 
most thickly pi^opled district is comprised within 
what was anciently the open plain of the (lampus 
Martins. On the other hand the most populous 
part of the ancient Koine is now but a landscape ; 
it would almost seem, indeed, as if the city had 
slipped otf its seven hills into the pl.aiii benoatli. A 
remark,able change, too, has taken place in the sur¬ 
face of the site itself. In the valleys the ground has 
been raised not less than fourteen or fifteen feet. 
This is strikingly observable in the Forum, where 
there has been a great rise above the ancient level, 
owing jiartly to the accumulation of soil and rubbish 
brought down by the rains; but chiefly, as tlicre is 
reason to believe, to tiiat occasioned by the demo¬ 
lition of ancient buildings, and the practice which 
prevailed of erecting new structures upon the pros¬ 
trate ruins. 

The Tiber, too, still remains; but its present ap- 
pcaranee has been variously estimated. “ The 'Fiber,” 
says Dr. Ibirton, “ is a stream of which classical 
recollections arc apt to raise too favourable anti¬ 
cipations. AVhen wo think of the fleets of the capital 
of the world sailing up it, and pouring in their 
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treasures of tributary kingtloms, we arc likely to 
attach to it ideas of grandeur .and inagnifieence. 
But if we come to the Tiber with such expectations, 
our disappointment will bo great.” 

Sir John Tlobbouso spe.aks diH'erently: “ Arrived 
.at the bank of the Tiber,” he says, speaking of the 
travidlcr’s .ap]»roach to Koine from the north, across 
the I’onto Molle, “ he does not find the muddy 
insignificant stream, whieli tlie disappointments of 
ovcrhe.ated imaginations liavc described it; but one 
of the finest rivers of Europe, now rolling through 
a vale of gardens, and now sweejiing the base of 
swelling acclivities, clothed with wood, and crowned 
with villas, and their evergreen shrubberies.” Not¬ 
withstanding this, the -'J'iber c.an bo by no means 
c.allcd a large river, and it is scarcely navigable even 
below Koine, owing to the frequent shoals which 
impede its course. A steam-boat, which jdies be¬ 
tween the capital and Eiumicino, a dist.ance of about 
sixteen miles, is gener.ally five or six hours in making 
the passage. Ordinary vessels are three days in 
making tlndr way up the Tiber to Kome; being 
towed up always by buffaloes. The velocity of its 
current may be estimated from the fact, that it de¬ 
posits its coarser gravel thirty miles from the city, 
and its finer at twelve; it hence pursues its course 
to the sea, ch.arged only with a fine yellowish sand, 
impai’ting to its waters that peculiar colour, which 
poets call golden, and travellers muddy. Yet these 
waters enjoyed, at one time, a high reputation for 
sweetness and s.alubrious qualities. Pope Paul the 
Third invariably carried a supply of the w.ater of the 
Tiber with him on his longest journeys ; and his 
predecessor, Clement the Seventh, was similarly pro¬ 
vided, by order of his physician, wlien he repaired 
to Marseilles ,^0 celebrate the marriage of his niece, 
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Catherino de Medici, with the brother of the Dau¬ 
phin, afterwards Henry the Second of France. 

Both witliin arid without t'>e walls of Koine, frag¬ 
ments of aqueducts may bo seen. Of tbcsc “ some,” 
says Mr. Woods, “arc of stone, others of brick¬ 
work, but the former cannot bo traced for any conti¬ 
nuance ; and while two or three are sometimes sup¬ 
ported on a range of arches, in other places almost 
every one seems to have a range to itself. It is 
curious to trace these repairs, executed, ))erhap8, fif¬ 
teen centuries ago. The execution of the brick-work, 
in most instanci's, or porliaps in all, shows them to 
be decidedly jnior to the age of t'onstantine; and 
tlie principal restorations, in all jirobability, took 
])laco when the njijier water-courses were added. 
They generally consist of brick arches, built within 
the ancient stone ones ; sometimes resting on the old 
liiers, but more often carrieed elown to tlu! ground ; 
and, in some cases, the whole arch has been filled 
uj), or only a mere door-way left at the bottom. 
Sometimes this internal work has been wholly, or 
partially, destroyed; and sometimes the original 
stoiu^-work has disappeared, as the owner of the 
ground happened to want bricks, or squared stones. 
Jn one place; the ancient ]riers have been entirely 
buried in the more recent brick-work ; but the brick¬ 
work has been broken, and the original stone-work 
taken away; jircsenting a very singular, and, at first 
sight, wholly unaccountable appearance. In other 
parts, the whole has fallen, apjiarently without 
having had these brick additions; for a range of 
parallel mounds mark the situation of the prostrated 
piers.” 

“ I do not know any thing more striking,” says 
Simond, “than these endless arches of Roman aque¬ 
ducts, pursuing, with great strides, their irregular 
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course over the desert. They suggest the idea of 
ininiensity, of durability, of sim])licity, of boundless 
power, reckless of cost and labont, all for a useful 
purpose, and regardless of beauty. A river in mid¬ 
air, whieh had been flowing on ceaselessly for fifteen 
or eigbtecn hundred, or two thousand years, poured 
its cataracts in the streets and public squares of Rome, 
when she was mistress, and also wlic-n she was the 
skive of nations; and quenched the thirst of Attila, 
and of Oc'useric, as it had before quenched that of 
Brutus and C;esar, and as it has since quenched th.it 
of beggars and of ]>o])es. During those ages of de¬ 
solation and dai'kuess, when Rome had almost ceased 
to be a city, tliis artificial river ran to waste among 
the ruins ; but now fills .ig.iin the mimerous and 
magnificent fountains of the modern city. Only 
three out of eleven of these ancient .'Kpieduct-; remain 
entire, and in a state to conduct water ; what, then, 
must have been the jirofusion of water to ancient 
Rome ?” 

Tlie Tar|)cian rock still exists ; but has little in its 
appearance to gratify the associations of a cl.issic tra¬ 
veller. iScnec.il describes it as it existed in his time 
thus:—“A lofty and jnveipitous mass rises up, rugged 
with many rocks, which either bruise the body to 
death, or hurry one down still more violently. The 
points projecting from the sides, and the gloomy 
prospect of its vast height, are truly horrid. This 
place is chosen in p.irticular, that the criminals may 
not require to be thrown down more than once.” 

I’oggio Braceiolini gives a mekincholy picture of 
what, in his time, was the state of this celcbr.itcd 
rock, “ This Tarpeian rock was a savage and soli¬ 
tary thicket. In the time of the ])oet it was covered 
with the golden roofs of a temple; the temple is over¬ 
thrown, the gold has been pillaged, the wheel of 
fortune has affcom’jdished her revolution, and the 
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sacred ground is again disfigured with thorns and 
brambles. The hill of the Capitol, on which we sit, 
was formerly the head of the Roman empire, the 
citadel of the earth, the terror of kings ; illustrated 
by the footsteps of so ma.iy triumphs, enriched with 
the spoils and attributes of so many nations. This 
spectacle of the worhl, how is it fallen ! how changed! 
how defaced ! The path of victory is obliterated 
by vin(«, and the benches of tlie senators are con¬ 
cealed by a dunghill." 

“ Like the modern Tiber, the modern Tarpeian,” 
says an elegant traveller, “ is little able to bear the 
wadglit of its ancient repvitation.” “ The only preci¬ 
pice that remains," says another traveller (Mathews) 
“ is one about thirty feet from the point of a wall, 
where yon might leaj) down on the dung, mixed in 
the fold below, without any fear of breaking your 
bones.” 

The Aqueducts were, beyond all question, some 
of the nobUwt designs of the Jiomans. I'T’ontinus, a 
Roman author, and a person of consular dignity, who 
compiled a treatise on this subject, affirms them to 
be the clearest token of the grandeur of the empire. 
The first invention of them is attributed to Appius 
Claudius, A. ii.o. 441, who brought water into the city 
by a channel eleven miles in length. But this was very 
inconsiderable compared to tbo.se that were afterwards 
carried on by the em])erors and other ])orsons; several 
of which wer(! cut through the mountains, and all 
other imjiedinients, for above forty miles together ; 
and of such height, that ;i man on horseback, as I’ro- 
copius informs us, might ride through them without 
the least difficulty, d'his, howcv(;r, is meant only of 
the constant cours(; of the channel ; for the vaidts and 
arches were, in some places, 109 feet high. 

Procopius makes the Aqmalucts only fourteen; 
but Aurelius Victor has enlarged ‘ the number to 
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twenty. The Claudian Aqueduct conveyed 800,000 
tons of w.attT each day into tiic city. 

Tlie Forums of Rome were of two kinds; one a 
place of popular assembly, -both for business and 
])lcasnro; serving at once the purposes of wliat we 
call an Hxchangu, certain courts of justice, and of 
hustings for the election of j)ub!ic fimetionarios : the 
other consisted of market-))laces. The chief forum 
was cm])hatical]y called the Roman, or tho Groat 
Forum. 

Tlie soeontl forimi, built in Rome, was erected by 
Julius Ctesar. Tlie third was called sometimi-s the 
Augustan, from its having been formed by Augustus; 
and sometimes the Forum of Mars from the temple 
of that god, erected by him. Some remains are still 
in existence. The fourth forum was begun by Domi- 
tian, but being finished by Nerva, it was called after 
his name. A fifth forum was built by the emperor 
Trajan ; said to have been the most celebrated work 
of tho kind in tho city. It was built with the 
spoils ho had taken in his wars. Tho roof was of 
brass. 

Ammianus Marccllinus, in bis description of Con¬ 
stantino’s triumphal entrance into Rome, when ho has 
brought liim, with no ordinary admiration, by the 
Baths, the J'antheou, tho Cajiitol, and other noble 
structures, as soon as ever ho gives him a sight of tho 
Forum of Trajan, ho jiuts him into an ecstacy, and 
cannot forbear making a harangue upon the matter. 
We meet in tho same ]dace with a very smart re¬ 
partee, which Constantine received at the time from 
Ormisdas, a Persian jiriuce. The emjieror, as he 
greatly admired everything beloogiug to this noble 
pile, so he had a jiartieular fancy for the statue 
of Trajan’s horse, which stood on the top of it, 
and expressed his desire of doing .as much for 
his own boast. * “ l’r.ay, sir,” says the prince, “ before 
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you talk of gettiiif; sncli a horse, will you be pleased 

to build such a stable to put him in ?” 

Besides these there was another. This w'as situ¬ 
ated not in the city, hut in its neighbourhood. It 
was called the Forum Populi, which is frequently 
mentioned in the history of the republic ; and which 
interests us as being the popular and commercial 
resort of a free people. At stated periods, the Ro¬ 
mans, and their friends and allies, used to moot at 
that spot, and edebrato the Latiiuu Feria-; on which 
many holidays and religious ceremonies wore accom¬ 
panied by rtmewals of ti'caties of amity, by the inter¬ 
change of commodities, and by manly s])orts and 
pastimes. AV'liile the Roman citizens came from 
the Tiber, the free confederates descended from their 
mountains, or wended their way from the fertile 
plains beyond tbc! river. Sir AVilliam Gell thinks 
he can fix this interesting spot. 'I'he habitations 
around the teinpli; of Ju|iiter Jjatialis, on JMont 
Albano, an? supjiosed to have constituted the village 
called Forum Populi. It is probable that the 
meeting of the Latin confederates uj)on the moun¬ 
tain, and the fair held there, led to its erection. Here 
the consids had a house where they sometimes 
lodged, which Dio Cassius (lib. iii.) say's was struck 
with lightning. 

Wo now return to the Great Forum. 

.It wuR once, 

And long tlic centre of their universe, 

Tlic Koriim,—whence u uiandutc, caglc-winged, 

Went to llie ends of the cai-th. Let us dcsrcciid 
Slowly. At every step much may be lost. 

The very dust we tread stii*9 as with life ; 

And not a brrulh hut from the ground sends up 
Something of huuiau grandeur. 

.We are come :— 

And now w1»e»*e once the mightiest spirits ineL 
In terrible conflict; this, while Uouie ’vas fico, 

The noblest theatre on this side heaven !— Kjgprs. 
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The Forum* was an entirely oj)en space ; it had 
puldic buildings in it, as well as around it; we oven 
read of streets passing through it'. The Curia, or 
Senate-house, stood near the foot of the Palatine 
hill, in about the middle of the eastern side of the 
Forum. It was built originally by Tiillus llostilius, 
the third king of lioino ; and, after having been ro- 
])aired by Sylla, was destroyed by fire in the year 
53 n. c., when the body of Clodius, who liad been 
miirdenid by Milo, was cai’ried into it by a tumul¬ 
tuous multitude, and there hiinit on a funeral jiile, 
fonned of bcneluis (jf the senators, the tables, the 
archives, and such other materials as the place 
afforded. Sylla’s son ridniilt it; but under the 
false j>retenee of erecting a teni])le to “ Felicity.” 
It was again restored by Julius Ca-sar. 

Vitruvius says, that the Greek Forum was square, 
with ambulatories in the upper story; the Itomaii 
was oblong, with porticos, and shops for bankers, 
and with galleries in the upper floor, adapted for the 
inanagenieut of the ]>ui)lic revenues. The Itoinan 
forum also inchuh^d many other edifices of a difl'cr- 
ent nature ; as the basilicie, prison, curia", and were 
enriched with coloiinailes and seul|)ture. That of 
'JVajan was entered by four trium)>hal arches, and 
had his magnificent column in the centre of it. 

A few words will describe the present state of this 
celebrated s])ot:— 

Now all is cliatigctl ! and here, as in the wild> 

The day is bilciit, droaiy ab the niglit ; 

None slirring, save tlie lieidbrnaii and his licrd^ 

Stivage alike ; or they that would explore. 

Discuss and learnedly ; or they that eonie 
(And-there are many who have crossed the earth) 

That they may givctlic hours to meditation. 

And wander, often paying to themselves , 

“ This was the Roman Forum.” 

• Knight. 

VOL. II. n 
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The list of etlificcs in the Forum would be tedious; 
nor could even . learned antiquaries now make it 
correct; but among them we may mention the 
temple of the Penates, or household gods, the temple 
of Concord, the temple of Jupiter Stator, the temple 
of Castor and Pollux*, the temple of Vesta, the 
temple of Victory, the temple of Julius Caasar, and 
the arches of Fabian, Tiberius, and Severus. All 
these, however, and in most cases even tlie traces of 
them, have disappeared,—the few objects remaining 
being a puzzle to such persons as take an interest in 
them, and examine the matters on the spot. 

“ Tlio glories of the Forum are now fled forever,” 
says Mr. Eustace. Its temjdes are fallen; its sanctua¬ 
ries are crumbled into dust; its colonnades encumber 
])avements, now buried under their remains. The 
walls of the i-ostra, 8trij)])ed of their ornaments, and 
doomed to eternal silence; a few shattered porticos, 
and here and there an insul.'ited column standing in 
the midst of broken shafts, vast fragments of marble 
capitals and cornices heaped together in masses, 
remind the traveller that the field which he now 
traverses was once the Homan forumt. It is I'educed, 
indeed, not to the pasture-ground for cattle, which 
Virgil has described, but to the market-place for 
pigs, sheep, and oxen ; being now the Smithtield of 

, • “ Tlic ])uMic colossal statues of Castor and Pollux, said to bo 
by Phidias and Praxiteles, on Monte Cavallo,” says Mr. Williams^ 
arc superior to all the statues of that description wliich 1 have 
seen iu Italy. Both of the Hgui*eB arc in the act of guiding their 
hoises^ and arc remarkable for lightness and manly beauty ; sug- 
gesUiig no idea of huge blocks of lu.irblc, as most of the colossal 
statues do, Tlio jiroportious of these Bguics are exquisite, and 
from certaiu points apjicar little inferior to the finest statues in 
the world. The horses, however, are not so well proportioned. 
Tliat the sculptors might give dignity to the figures, they have mode 
the horses coinpamtively small,—a liberty wUick will not he cou- 
deuined hv the judicious eiitic. ” f 

f Parker. 
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Rome. The hills, the rivers, the roads and bridges, 
in this mother of cities, mostly ga by their anuiont 
Latin names, slightly altered in Italian, but the 
Forum has not even retained its name; it is now 
called Campo Vaccino, or the Field of Cows! 

This scene*, though now so desolate and degraded, 
was once the great centre of all the business, power, 
and splendour of Rome. Here, as long as the 
Romans were a free people, all the atifairs of tlie 
state were debated in the most public manner; and 
from the rostra, elevated in the midst of the square, 
and with their eyes fixed on the capitol, which 
immediately faced them, and whicli was suited to 
fill their minds with patriotism, whilst the Tar- 
peian rock reminded thesm of the fate reserved for 
treason and corruption, the noblest of orators 
‘‘ wielded at will" the fierce democmey, or filled the 
souls of gathered thousands with one object, one 
wish, one passion—the freedom and glory of the 
Roman race;—a freedom which would have been 
more enduring had the glory been less. 

“ Yes; ill yon field below, 

A tboiisund years of siliuici'd factions Blee|>—~ 

Tlic Forum, where the immortal accents glow. 

And still the eloquent air breathes, burns, of Cicero! 

“ The field of freedom, furtion, fume, and blood. 

Hero a proud jicople's passions >\crc exhaled, 

From the first hour of empire in the bud. 

To that when further wtnlds to conquer fail’d; 

But long before had Freedom’s fiice been veil’d, 

And Anarchy assumed her attributes; 

Till every lawless soldier who assail’d 
Trod on the trembling scuute’s slavisli mutes, 

Or raised the venal voice t»f baser prostitutes.” 

Here the orators of the people brought their accu¬ 
sations against public men, or pronounced eulogies 
on such as had_ditdfor their country; and here, also. 


Knight, 

R 2 
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were exhibited the bleediijg heads or lifeless bodies 
of traitors, or, as it but too often happened, of men 
unjustly deemed so by an overbearing faction. The 
Forum was the court of justice, and in homely days 
of the early rejmblic, civil and criminal causes were 
tried and decided by simple laws in the open air, or 
in very plain sheds built in this square. The humble 
schools for the republican children (for even these 
old Homans had places of public instruction for the 
poor people) stood round the Forum, which seems to 
have been intermixed with shops, shambles, stalls, 
lowly temples, and altars. 

No object within the w'alls of Rome, according to 
Dr. linrton, is so melancholy as the Forum. “ We 
may lament,” says he-, “ tlu^ ruin of a tonqde or a 
palace, but our interest in the remaining fragments 
is frequently diminished by our eitlu^r not bnowing 
with certainty to what buihh’ng tiny belonged, or 
because history has not stamj>ed them with any 
peculiar I'eiadlections. But standing upon the bill of 
the Capitol, and looking down uj>on tlu^ Forum, wc 
contemplate a scone with which we i'ancy ourselves 
familiar, and we seem suddenly to have quitted the 
habitations of living men. Not only is its I'ornier 
grandeur utterly annihilat(al, but the ground has not 
been applied to any other purj)ose. AVlien wo 
descend into it, we find that many of the ancient 
buildings are buried under irregular bca])s of soil. 
A warm imagination might fancy that some spell 
hung over the S))«t, forbidding it to he jirofaned hy 
the ordinary iMaaqaations of inhabited cities. What 
Virgil sa_ys of its appiairanec before the Trojan 
settlers arrived, is singularly true at the present 
moment: 

Tliore o.xoit strolled wliere polaees are oaiaod, 

And licllotviiig lierdaiii the |»r(,iud l<)irurn grazed 
AVhere the Hontan people saw temjtles erected to 
* “ After tlie fall oi koine,” raj b Vaai, ” and partirnlarly in tb« 
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perpetuate thoir exploits ; and wbere the Roman no¬ 
bles vied with eacli other in the tnagnilicence of their 
dwellings, we see now a few isolated pillars standing 
amongst some broken arches. Or if the curiosity of 
foreigners has investigated what the natives neither 
think nor care about, we may, perhaps, see the rem¬ 
nant of a statue, or a column, extracted from the 
rubbish. Where the Comitia were held, where 
Cicero harangued, and where the triumphal proces¬ 
sions ])assed, we have now no animated beings, ex¬ 
cept strangers, attracted by curiosity ; the convicts 
who are employed in excavating, as a punishment, 
and those more harmless animals, who find a scanty 
pasture, and a sj^elter from the sun under a grove of 
trees. If we look to the boundaries of this desola¬ 
tion, the prospect is equally mournful. At one end 
we have the. hill of the Cajiitol; on the summit of 
which, instead of tlio temple of Juj)iter, the wumder 
of the world, we have the palace of the solitary se- 
ye»r J084, wliou Robert Guiseiird visiled tbe city, this spot, ao 
fuinoua, was desputled of all its oniaiuents; and tlic buildinge hav¬ 
ing been in great part ruined, it has served from that lime to our 
days as a market for oxen un<l cows, whence is derived the name 
of Campo Vaccino (oow-field), iiiuier which it was lately known. 
At the pi'csent day, liowever, it lias lost that vile dcuoininalioii, and 
obtaine<i again the appellation of Forum Homannrn.” Mr. 
Woods, ho\vt‘ver, says, that it was called Campo VacGtno^ not us 
being tlic market, hut as the place where the long-horned oxen, 
which have drawn the cai's of tlic country-people to Rome, wait till 
thoir masters ai'e ready to go bock again. Vasi is mistuken, in say¬ 
ing that this vile doiiuujiuatluu ” has Iwen lost; it never will be 
lust—it is loo accurutidy descriptive—it tells the talc of degradation 
too well, not to last as long as the Forum remains. Nor would it 
be correct to call the spiicc marked Campo Vaccino^ in the modern 
maps of Rome, by the name of Forum -or Foro 

liomanOf to use the Italian form. The Cam[iu Vaccino is a much 
laiger space than the existing remnant of the ancient Forum ; and 
though it is quite cori'ect to call that rcuunant a part of the Campo 
Vaccino, yet to call the Campo yac<‘ino the Forum Romanuin, 
would give rise to very kicurrcct notions concerning tbe limits and 
sito of the ancient Forum.'Anon. 
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rater. If wo wish to ascend this eminence, we have, 
on one side, the most ancient structure in Rome, and 
that a prison ; on the other, the ruins of a temple, 
which seems to have been amongst the finest in the 
city, and the name of which is not known. If we 
turn from the capital, we have, on our right, the 
Palatine hill, which once contained the whole Roman 
pi! 0 ])le, and which was afterwards insufficient for the 
liouse of one emperor, and is now occupied by a few 
gardens, and a convent. On the left, there is a range 
of churches, formed out of ancient temples ; and in 
front, we discover at a considerable distance, througli 
tl>e branches of trees, .and the ruins of buildings, the 
nionldering arches of the Colosseum. 

The Mausoleo Adri.ano was erected by Adrian, in 
the gardens of Domitian. It is two stories high ; 
tlio lower squ.are, the upper round. It was formerly 
covered with Parian marble, .and encircled by a concen¬ 
tric portico, and surmounted by a cupola. The Pons 
jdillius was the approach to it; during the middle ages, 
it was used as a fortress; and the upper works, of brick, 
were added to it by Alex.ander VI.; when it became 
the citadel of Rome. This castle was of great ser¬ 
vice to Pope Clement VII., when the city w.as sur¬ 
prised (a. n. 1.W7) by the imperial army. The castle 
was formerly the burial-place of the Rom.an empe¬ 
rors, ■which, after Augustus’s m.ausoleum on the side 
of the Tiber ■was filled with arms, Adrian built for 
himself and his successors; hence it acquired the name 
of Moles Hadriani. The large round tower in the 
centtc of the edifice was formerly adorned with a 
considerable number of small pillars and statues; but 
most of them were broken to pieces by the Romans 
themselves, who made; use of them to defend them¬ 
selves against the Goths, when they assaulted the 
city; as may be read at large in Procopius and Baro¬ 
nins. On the top of it stood the i*igna, since in 
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the Belvidere Gardens. It received its name of St. 
Angelo, from the supposed ajiiieaTance of an angel, 
at the time of a pestilence, during the reign of Gre¬ 
gory the Great. It was fortified by Pope llrban 
VJI., with five regular bastions, ramparts, moats, 
&c. Tho hall is adorned with gildings, fine paint¬ 
ings, and Adrian’s statue, whose bust, with thiit of 
Augustus, is to be seen on the castle wall. 

"I'lie Mamertine prisons* arc supposed to bo the 
oldest monuments of antiquity in Rome. Livy speaks 
of them as the work of Ancus IVIartius. “ The state 
having undergone a vast increase,” says the historian, 
“and secret villanies being perpetrated, from the di.s- 
tinction between right and wrong being conreunded, 
in so great a multitude of men, a prison was built in 
the middle of the city, overhanging the Fonim, as a 
tciTor to the increasing boldness. I’licse ]»risons arc 
.supposed to be culled after their founder, Jlartius. 
They wore cidargcd by Servius Tullus; and the part 
which he added bore the name of Tullian. The front 
of this pri.son is open to the street; but above, and 
resting on it, is built tho church of San Giuseppe Faleg- 
naui. It has an appc.arance of great solidity, being 
composed of immen.«c masses of stone, put together 
without cement; almost every one of the blocks i.s 
upwards of nine feet long, and in height nearly three 
feet. The length of the front is forty -three feet; but 
i4s height does not exceed .seventeen ; along the uppi v 
p.art runs an inscription, intimating, that CaiiisVibius 
Riifinus and Marcus Cocccius Nerva (who were con¬ 
suls in the year 23), by a decree of the smatc, repaired, 
enlarged, or did something to the prison. The tra¬ 
veller descends, by the aid of stairs, into the upper 
cell. Nearly in the middle of the vaulted roof he 
may pert'eivc an aperture large enough to admit tho 
passage of a mgn’s body ; anil directly under it, in tho 
* Chumbers. 
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floor of the cell, he will see another openings of a 
similar-charactor. Tin’s affords a direct communica¬ 
tion with the lower prison ; but he descends at ano¬ 
ther point by a second flight of steps, modern like the 
former. The second cell is of mucdi, sui.aller dimen¬ 
sions th,an the otlier, being only nineteen feet in length, 
by nine in breadth, and about six in height. “ It is 
faced,” says tlic Rev. Mr. Rurgoss, “• with the same 
materia) .as the upper one ; and it is worthy of re¬ 
mark, as a proof of its high antiquity, that the stones 
are not disposed with that rcgul.arity which the 
rules of good masonry require; the joinings often 
coincide, or nearly so, instead of reposing over the 
middle of the interior block respectively.” 

Dr. Rurton says, “ that a more horrible plSce for 
the confinement of a human being than these prisons, 
can scarcely be imagined. Their condition in an¬ 
cient times must have been still worse than it now is. 
The e.\j)ressions ‘ cell of groans,’ ‘ house of stidness,' 
‘ black prison,’ ‘ cave of darkness,’ ‘ place darkened 
with perpetual night;’ and m.any others, which are 
to be met with in the pages of the later Latin writers, 
sufficiently attest the character they bore in ancient 
times.” 

(Quintus Plemiirius, wdio had done good swvice to 
the rejmblic in the second Punic war, but who afbsr.? 
w.ardb had been sent in (,'hains to Rome, on acx-ouqt 
of the enormities which he had practised in tlm 
government of the town of Locri, was incarcerated in 
this ))rison. In the year 194 u.c. certain games 
were being i)erformcd in the city; and while the 
minds of .all were taken uj) with the sight of them, 
(Quintus Plemiuius ])rocured persons to agree to set 
the city on fire, at night, in several places .at once, 
so that in the consternation of a nocturnal tumult, 
the prison might be broken open. The matter, how¬ 
ever, was disclosed by persons privy thereto, and 
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communicated to the senate; and Pleminius was im¬ 
mediately put to death in the lower cell. The accom¬ 
plices of Catiline, too, expiated their guilt in this 
prison. The celebrated African king, Jugurtha, also, 
in the same place closed his last diiya. His melan¬ 
choly end is thus described by Plutarch :— 

“ Marius, bringing backJiis army from Africa into 
Italy, took possession of the consulship the first day 
of Januiiry, and also entered Rome in triumph, 
showing the Romans what they had never expected 
to sec; this was the king Jugurtha prisoner, who 
was a man so wary, and who knew so well to accom¬ 
modate himself to fortune, and who united so much 
courage to his craft and cunning, that none of his 
enemies ever thought that they would have him 
alive. AThen he had b^cn led in the procession ho 
became denanged, as they say, in his understanding ; 
and, after the triumph, ho was thrown into prison ; 
wlnm, as they were stripping him of his tunic by 
force, .and striving in eager hastes to take from him 
his golden ear-ring, they tore it off, together with 
the lower part of his ear. Being then thrust naked 
into the deep cavern, he said, full of trotible, and 
smiling bitterly, ‘ Hercules J how cold is tliis bath of 
^ours!* Having struggled, however, for six d.ays, 
with hunger, waiting in suspense till the last hour, 
from his piissionate desire • to live, he mot with the 
just rewiirds of his wicked deeds.” In this prison, 
also, I’erseus, the captive king of Macedonia, lingered 
many years in hopeless misery ; and in one of its 
cells, also, St. Peter was imprisoned nine years. 

Next to the Mamertine prisons, in point of anti¬ 
quity, but greatly above them as a work of labour 
and art, was the Cloaca Maxima. The first sewers 
in Rome were constructed by Tarquinius Priscus. 
The Cloaca Maxima M'as the work of Tarquin the 
Proud. 
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Pliny says that Agrippa, in his sedilesbip, made 
no less than seven streams meet together under¬ 
ground in one main channel, with such a rapid cur¬ 
rent as to carry all before them that they met with 
in their passage. Sometimes when they are violently 
Bwoln with immoderate rains, they beat with exces¬ 
sive fury against the paving at the bottom and the 
sides. Sometimes in a flood the Tiber waters oppose 
them in their course; and then the two streams 
encounter with great fury ; and yet the works pre¬ 
serve their ancient strength, without any sensible 
damage. Sometimes huge pieces of stone and timber, 
or such-like materials, are carried down the channel ; 
and yet the fabric receives no detriment. Sometimes 
the ruin of whole buildings, di'stroyed by fire or other 
casualties, presses heavily upon the frame. Some¬ 
times terrible earthquakes shako the very founda¬ 
tions, and yet they still continue impregnable. Such 
is the testimony of Pliny the Elder. 

The Cloaca Maxima still exist. At its outlet in 
the Tiber, it is said to be thirteen feet high, and as 
many in breadth. The ancients always regarded this 
work as a great wonder. Livy speaks of it in terms 
of admiration ; and Pliny equally so ; and Dionysius 
says that the sewers hsfVing been once so greatly 
neglected that sufficient passiigo was not afforded for 
the waters, it cost no less a sum than 225,000/. to 
put them in repair. 

The Pyramid of Cestius, one of the most ancient 
remains, is the only specimen of a pyramid in Romo, 
It was erected during the republic, to the memory of 
Caius Cestius, one of the priests that provided feasts 
for the gods. It is of groat size, being ninety-seven 
feet in the base, and one hundred and twenty-four in 
height; and was erected, according to the inscription, 
in thij* hundred and thirty days. 

This ancient monument rcm.ains entire*. It is 


* Eustace, 
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fanned, extenially, of wliite marble. At each comer on 
the outside was a ])illar, once surmounted with a statue. 
Its form is graceful, and its appearance very ])ictu- 
resque; supported on either side by the ancient wall of 
Rome, with their towers and galleries venerable in de¬ 
cay, half shaded by a few scattered trees ; and, looking 
down upon a hundred humble tents interspersed in the 
neighbouring groves, it rises in lonely pomp, and seems 
to preside over these fields of silence and mortality. 
This structure was repaired by order of Pope 
Alexander VII. in 1663; it having been greatly dila¬ 
pidated ; no less than fifteen feet of rubbish have 
accumulated above the base. “ It is curious,” s.ays 
Simond, “ to see how Nature, disappointed of hex 
usual moans of destruction by the pyramid.al shape, 
goes to work another way. That very shape allbrd- 
ing a better hold for plants, their roots have pene¬ 
trated between tlie stones, and acting like wedges, 
have lifted and thrown wide large blocks, in sudi a 
manner, as to threaten the disjoined assembhtge with 
entire destruction. In Kgypt, the extreme heat and 
want of moisture, during a certain part of the year, 
hinder the growth of plants in such situations ; and 
in Africa alone are pyramids eternal.”—Close to this 
is the Protestant burial-ground. “ When I am in¬ 
clined to be serious,” says Mr. Rogers, “ I love to 
wander up and down before the tomb of Cains 
Cestius. The Protestant burial-ground is there; and 
most of the little monuments are erected to the 
young; young men of promise, cut off when on their 
travels, full of enthusiasm, full of enjoyment; brides 
in the bloom of their lieauty, on their first journey ; 
or children borne from home in search of health. 
This stone was placed by his fellow-travellers, young 
as himself, who will return to the bouse of his 
parents without him ; that by a husband or a father, 
now in his native country. His heart is buried 
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in that grave. It is a quiet and sheltered nook, 
covered in tlie winter with violets ; and the pyramid 
that ovorsliadows it gives a classical and singularly 
solemn air. You feel an interest there, a .sympathy 
you were not j)repared for. You arc yourself in a 
foreign land ; and they are for the most ))art your 
countrymen. They call upon you in your mother 
tongue—in English—in words unknown to a native; 
known only to yourselves : and the tomb of Cestius, 
that old majestic pile has this also in common with 
th((m,—it is itself a stranger among strangers. It 
has stooil there till the language, spoken round about 
it, has changed; an<l the shejdienl, bom at the foot, 
can read its inscrij)tion no longer." 

There is a stem, roiitid tower of otlicr days, 

Finn as a fortress, witli its fence of stone. 

Such Sift an ariuy’h baffled ftlrcn};ih decajs, 

Stuudiiijj with half its bultleuieiils alone. 

And with two thouKand years of ivy jriown, 

I’he ^urlaiid of eternity, where wave 
*The green leaves over all by Time o’crlhiown ; 

Wiiat was tins ttiwer of strength? within ilscave 
AVhat treasure lay so bid?—;i AVouian’s gravt'. 

A little beyond the tlircus of Caracalla* rises the 
mausoleum of (Iccilia Mctcll.a, a beautiful edifice, 
built by t'riiss\is, in honour of bis wife. It is of 
consiilerable height and great thickness: in the et^n- 
tro is a hollow space reaching from the p.avenient to 
the top of the building. In the concavity was depo - 
sited the body in a marble sarcophagus, which in the 
time of I’aul HI. was removed to the court of the 
Earnesian i>alacc. The solidity and simplicity of this 
monument are worthy of the rejmblican era in wliicli 
it was creetod, and have enabled it to resist the inci¬ 
dents and survive the laj)sc of two thousand years. 

“ At the end of the Velabrum," says Dupaty, “ I 
found myself on the Appian way, and walked along 
it for some time. 1 there found the tomb of Cecilia 
Kustacc. 
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Motclla, tlio dailglitor of that Crassus whose wealth 
was a counterpoise to the name of Poinpey and the 
fortune of (Jtesar. I entered thi! tomb, and set my¬ 
self down on the grass. The Howcrs which dis¬ 
played their brilliant colours in the comer of the 
tomi), and as I may say amid the shades of death ; 
the noise of a swarm of bms who were depositing 
their honey Ix'tween tw'o rows of bricks, while the 
surrounding sihaice rendered their ])leasing humming 
more audible ; the azure of the sky ibnning over my 
head a magnificent dome, decorated alternately by 
flying clomls of silver and of purple ; the name Co- 
eilia Metella, who perhaps was beautiful, and ))os- 
sessed of the tenderest sensibility, and who most eer- 
tainly was unfortunate ; the memory of Crassus ; the 
image of a distracted father who strives by piling up 
stones to immortalize his sorrow ; the soldiers, whom 
my imagination still behold combating from the 
height of this tower ;—all these and a thousand other 
impressions gradually jdnuged my soul into a deli¬ 
cious riiverie, and it was with difiiculty 1 could leave 
the plae(!.” 

The portico of Octavia stood upon the h'laminian 
Circus and the theatn^ of Marcellus ; it was erected 
by Augustus, in honour of his sister Octavia. This 
portico formed a ])arallelog;ram, eomjiosed of a doubh; 
row of two hundred and seventy Corinthian columns 
of white marble, adorned with statues, enclosing a 
court, in which were two tem])les, dedicated to 
Jupiter and Juno, a library, and a large hall for the 
exhibitii>n of paintings. A small jiortion of the 
portico, being one of the entranei'S, is all that now 
remains. Many of the pillars are, howi'ver, sujijiosed 
to be built up in the neighbouring houses. 

The general use, porticoes were put to, was the 
pleasure of wjjlkii^g or riding in them ; in the shade 
in snmnuu’, and in winter in the day ; lik(! the present 
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piazzas in Italy. Velleius Paterculus, when he de¬ 
plores the extreme corruption of manners that had 
crept into Home upon the conclusion of the Carthagi¬ 
nian war, mentions particularly the vanity of the 
noblemen, in endeavouring to outshine one another in 
the magnificence of their porticoes, as a great instance 
of their extraordinary luxury. Juvenal thus alludes 
to them 

On sumptuous baths the rich their wealth bestow. 

Or some exjKsnsivc aiiy portico ; 

M'licrc safe from showers they iriay bo borne in state ; 

And, free from tempests, for fair woatlicr wait: 

Or rather iiotcx])cct tlie clearing stiu ; 

Through thick and thin their equipage must rim : 

Or staying, ’tis not for their sorvanta* sike. 

But that their mules uo prejudice may take. 

The Naumouihiee, or places for the shows of sea 
engagements*, are nowhere particularly described ; 
but we may suppose them to be very little diflerent 
from the circus or amphitheatres; since those sort of 
shows, for which they were designed, were often ex¬ 
hibited. The Nammichite owed their original to the 
time of the first Punic war, when the Homans first 
initiated their men in the knowledge of sea-affairs. 
After the improvement of many years, they were 
designed as well for the gratifying the sight, as for 
increasing their naval experience and discipline ; and 
therefore composed one of the solemn shows by which 
the magistrates or emperors, or any att'ecters of popu¬ 
larity, so often made their court to the people. 

The usual accounts we have of those exercises seem 
to rej)resent them as nothing else but the image of a 
naval fight. But it is probable that sometimes they 
did not engage in any hostile manner, but only rowed 
fairly for the victory. Tliis conjecture may be con¬ 
firmed by the authority of Virgil, who is acknow¬ 
ledged by all the critics, in his Jeso.dptions of the 
• Kenaett. 
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games and exercises to have had an eye always to 
his own country, and to have drawn them after the 
manner of the lloman sports. Now the sea conten¬ 
tion, which he presents us with, is harely a trial of 
swiftness in the vessels, and of skill in managing the 
oars, as is most admirably delivered in his fifth 
book*. 

Warm baths were first introduced into Itome by 
Ma'cenas. Tlicre cannot be a greater instance of tho 
magnificence of the Romans than their bagnios. 
Amtniaiius Marcellinus observes, that they were 
built “ in inoduin provinciaruni,’’as large as provinces; 
but the great Valesius judges the word provincia- 
rum to be a cormjition of piscinarum. And though 
this emendation does in some measure extenuate one 
part of tlie vanity which has been so often alleged 
against tliem, from tho authority of that passage of 
the historian, vt't the prodigious accounts we have 
of their ornaments and furniture, will bring them, 
perhaps, under a censure no more favourable than 
tho former. Seneca, speaking of the luxury of his 
countrymen in this respect, complains that they were 
arrived to such a pitch of niceness and delicacy, as 
to scorn to set their feet on any thing but precious 
stones. And Pliny wishes good old Fabricius were 
but alive to see the degeneracy of his posterity, when 
the very women must have their seats in the baths of 
solid silver. Of the luxury and magnificence of the 
Roman bath, we have an interesting account in 
Seneca; wo borrow tho old translation, it being 
somewlmt of a curiosity :— 

“ Of tho conntrie-house of Africanus, and bath; 

“ Lying in the verio towno (villa) of Scipio Afri¬ 
canus, 1 write these; things unto thee, having adored 
the si)irit of him and the altar, which I suppose to 
be the se)) ulcl^er o f so great a man. * • I saw 

* Pritoa pares iiicuut gruvibus ccrtainiua ivmi^ 

Quatuor cx omui delcctu claitbc cariua, See. 
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that towne buildod of four-square stone, a wall com¬ 
passing about a wood, towers also set under both 
sides of the towne for a defence. A cisteme laid 
under the buildings, and green places, which was 
able to serve even an armic of men. A little narrow 
bathe, somewhat darke, as the oldc fashion was. 
None seemed warine for our ancestors except it were 
obscure. Great pleasure entered into me, beholding 
the manncTS of Scij)io and of us. In this corner that 
horrour of tlarthage, to whom Rome is in debt that 
it was taken but once, washed his bodie, wearied 
with the labours of the countrie : for he exercised 
himsclfe in worke, and he himself tilhsl the earth, 
as the fashion of the ancients w.as. He stood uj)on 
this so base a roofe,—tliis so mean a lh)ore sustained 
him. But now who is he that can sustaine to bo 
bathed thus ? J’oore and base seemeth he to him¬ 
self, (;xcej>t the walls have shined with great and 
j)recious rounds, except Alexandrian marbles bo 
distinguished with Nuinidian roofc-casto, except the 
chamber Ix! covered over with glasse, ex(!e])t stone 
of the He 'I'liassus, once a rare ga/.ing-stock(i in some 
(diurcb (tem])l(!), have (s)ni])assed about our jmnds 
into which we !(‘t down our bodies exhausted by 
much labour; except silver cocks have poured out 
water unto us. A<id as yet 1 speak e of tlie con¬ 
duits of the common sort; what when 1 shall come to 
the bathes of frecilmeu ? Wh.at j)rofusioii of statues 
is there ; what profusion of colutnns holding nothing 
up, but placed for ornament, merely on account of 
the expense ? What quantity of waters sliding downo 
upon staires with a great noise ? To that dclicacio 
are wo come, that men will not tread but uj)on 
j)rccious stem*. Iw this bathe of Scipio, there bo 
verie small chinckes, rather than windowes, cut out 
in the stouo wall, that without hurt of the fense 
they should let the light in. But now they are 
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called the bathes of moths, if any ho not framed so 
as to receive, with most largo windows, the sunno 
all the day long, except tlicy 1)0 hatlied and coloured 
(sunburnt) at the same time, except from the bathing 
vcsstil they look upon both hind and sea. But in old 
time there were few bathes, neither were they adorned 
■with any trimming u)). i'or why should a thing of 
a farthing worth bo adornoil, and which is inviaitod 
for uso, and not for delight ? Water was not poured 
in, neither did it alwaies, as from a W'arm fountain, 
runno fresh. But, O the good gods! how delightful 
it was to enter into those bathos, somewhat darko 
and covered with plaster of the common sort, which 
thou diddest know that f!ato, the overseer of the 
buildings (mdile), or Fabius .Maximus, or some oiu' 
of the ■iL^)rnelii, liad tem|)ercd for you with his own 
hand! For the most noble icdilcs ])Orrornicil this 
duty also of going into tliose places which received 
the jieople, and of exacting cleaidiness, .and an us<!- 
ful and healthie tcmja raiure ; not this which is 
lately found out, like unto a setting on fire, so that 
it is meet indeed to bi^ washed alive, as a slave con¬ 
victed of .some crime. It scemetli to me now to be 
of no difference, whether the. bathe he scalding hot 
or be but vvarine. Of how great rusticity do .some 
now condemn Seipio, because into hi.s w.arm bathe 
he did not with large windowes (of transpai’cnt stone) 
let in the light ?■" O mi.scrable man! Ilt^ knew not 
how to live ; he was not waslnal in strained water, 
but oftentimes in turbid, and, when more vehemently 
it did rail., in almost muddy water.” 

The more extensive and bcst-))rc.servcd baths now 
remaining in liomc are those of 'Pitus, Antoninus, 
(,'aracalla, and Dioclesian. In tfib time of Ammianus 
Alarccllinus there were sixtien jiublic baths. These 
were surroundej) by,extensive gardens ; and the main 
buildings were used, some for bathing and swim- 

VOL. II. s 
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ming; some for athletic exercises; and others for 
lectures, recitation, and conversation. They were 
splendidly fitted up, and furnished with considerable 
libraries. 

Tlic ruins of what are called the baths of Titus 
extend to .a groat area. The site is, to a considerable 
extent, occuj)icd by gardens; in various parts of 
which arc to be seen fragments, all once Ixdonging to 
the same edifice. Tliis building seems to have con¬ 
sisted of two stories. Of the upper one little re¬ 
mains ; but of tlie lower there are more than thirty 
rooms accessible. 

“ Wc passed," says the author of ‘Rome in the 
Nineteenth Century,’ d(‘seribing a visit to the baths, 
“ the mouths of nine long corridors, converging tog(!- 
ther like the radii of the segment of a cinde, divided 
from each other by dead walls, covered at the top, 
.and closed at tlie end. I'liey must always liave been 
dark. Having passed these corridors, we (mtered 
the portal of what is called the house of lifiectmas. 
It is known that the housi; and gardens of IMa'cenas 
stood in this part of the Jdsquiline-hill, whicli, before 
it was given him by j\ngu.stus, vvius the charnel- 
ground of th(> common .jx'oide. 'I'lie conflagration in 
Nero’s reigiidid not reach to them ; and it is believed, 
that a ])ai't of them w.-is t.aken by Xero into his 
buildings, and by 'Titus into his baths. Antiquaries 
think they can trace <a dittercnce in tin; brick-work 
and style of building, between what they consider as 
the erection of Augustus’s and that of 'J'itus’s ag(i; 
.and ou these grounds, the parts they jiohit out as 
vestiges of the house of Majcenas, are the entrance, 
which leads into a range of sq^iai'e and roolless ch.ain- 
bers (called, on supposition, the public baths), and 
the wail on the right in passing through them, which 
is partially formed of reticulated ])uil(Jing in patches. 
From these real or imaginary classic remains, we 
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entered a damp and dark corridor, the ceiling of 
which is still adorned with some of the most heau- 
tiful spf^cimens, that now remain, of the paintings of 
antiquity. Their colouring is fast fading away, and 
their very Outline, 1 should fear, must obliterated 
at no very distant jieriod ; so extrcuio is the humid¬ 
ity of the ]dace, and so incessantl}^ does the water- 
drop fall. By tlie light of a few trembling tapers 
elevated on the top of a long bending cane, wo saw, 
at least twenty feet above our heads, paintings in 
arabesque, executed with a gr.ace, a freedom, a cor¬ 
rectness of design, and a masterly conim.and of pencil, 
that awakened our highest admiration, in spite of all 
tier dis.advanttiges under.which they were viewcal. 
* * * Jjeaviiig the painted corridor, which is 

adorned with these biiautiful s]ieeimeiis of ancient 
art, we entered halls, which, like it, must always 
have been dark, but iire still m.agniliccnt. The bright 
colouring of the crimson stucco, the alcove still 
adorned with gilding, and the (u ilings boiiutifully 
painted with fantastic designs, still remain in many 
))arts of them; but how chill, how damp, how deso¬ 
late are now these gloomy halls of imjicrial luxury! 
No sound is to be lieanl through them, but that of 
tin; slow water-drop. Jn one of thes(! s|)lendid dun¬ 
geons, we saw tin; remains of a bath, suj)posed to 
have been for the private use of tin; emperor. In 
another we were; shown the crimson-])ainted alcove, 
where the l.aoedon was found in the reign of I.ieo 
the Tenth. The French, who cleared out a great 
many of these chambers, found nothing hut the Pluto 
and (Jerberus, now in the Capitol, a work of very 
indilFerent sculpture.” 

Another critic (Knight) h.as estimated these paint¬ 
ings rather dilferently. “The paintings on the walls,” 
says he, “ consist cjiicfly of wh.at wo now call ara¬ 
besques ; the figures are .all verv small, and arranged in 
s2 
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ji.'vttorns and borders. They eonsist of birds and beasts; 
among wliicli some green parrots may be seen very dis¬ 
tinctly ; the ground is generally a rich dark red. At 
the end of one of tluso rooms is a large painting of 
some building, in which the ])ers])ectlvc is said to be 
correctly given. This seems to disprove the charge 
which lias been brought against the ancient painters, 
of not understanding the rules of perspective ; none 
of these jtaintings can, however, be justly regarded 
as specimens of ancient art; they were intended 
solely as decorations to the apartments, and were 
doubtless the work of ordinary house-painters. To 
judge of the jirolicicney of the ancient painters from 
such remains as these would be as unfair, to use J.)r. 
IJurton’s remark, as to estimate the state of the arts 
in England from the sign-iiosts. Where the walls of 
the rooms arc bare, the brick-woik has a most sin¬ 
gular ap])earaneo of freshness ; the stucco also is very 
]>erfect in many jiarts; but the m.irble, of w'hich 
there are evident traces on the walls of the floors, is 
gone.” 

The ruins of the baths of t'aracalla are so extensive, 
that they oecui>y a surface ctin.al to oiie-sixteeuth of 
a square mile. Next to the (.'olisi um, they present 
the greatest mass of ancient building in Itome. “At 
lach end,” says Ulr. Eustacic, “were two temples; 
one dedicated to Apollo, .and the other to .'Eseidapius, 
as the tutelary deities of the jilace, sacred to the im- 
]n'ovcment of the mind, and the care of the boily: the 
two other tcm|)les were dedicated to the two ])ro- 
lecting divinities of the Antoninc family Hercules 
anil IJaechus. In the |)rinci)'al building were, in 
the first place, a grand circular vestibule, with four 
baths on each side,* for cold, tepid, warm, and sea 
baths; in the centre was an immense square for 
exorcise, when the weather wjis nufavoiu’able for 
it in the open air: beyond it is a marble hall, where 
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sixteen hundred marble seats wore placed for the 
convenience of the bathers ; at eacli end of tliis hall 
were libraries. This building terminated on both 
sides with a court, surrounded >r'ith porticoes, with 
an odeum for music, and in the middle a sjiacious 
basin for swimming. Jtound this edifice were walks 
shaded hy rows of trees, j)articulai'ly tin? plane ; and 
in its front extended a gymnasinm, for running, 
wrestling, ttc., in fine weather. Tlie wliole was 
surrounded by a vast jiortico, o]x;ning into s])acionK 
halls, where the ])Oets declaimed, and jdiilosophei-s 
gave lectures to their auditi>rs.” 

The following aca'ount is from the author of Home 
in the Nineteenth Ouitury. Wo ])assed thi’ough a 
long succession of immense halls, o])en to the sky, 
whose ])avomonts of costly marbles, and rich mosaics, 
long since torn awa\', have been supjdicd by the soft 
green turf, th.at forms a carpi t more in unison with 
their deserted state. The wind sighing through the 
branches of the ageil tn'cs, that ha ve taken r<K)t in 
tliisn, without rivalling their loftiness, was the only 
sound we heard ; and the bird of prey, which burst 
through the thick ivy of the broken wall far above 
ns, was the only living object we beheld. 'I'hese 
immense halls formed ])art of tlie internal division <if 
the Tlnu’iine, which was entirely devoted to purjxtses 
of amusement. The first of the halls, or walk'd 
enclosures, that you enter, and several of the others, 
have been open in the centre. These wore surroimd- 
<al by covered ])ortieos, suj))iorted by immense 
eoluuins of granite, which have long since been 
canned away ; chiefly by the ))ope.s, and princes of 
the Farnese family. In conserpience of their loss the 
roofs fell with a concussion so trememlous, that it is 
said to have been felt even in Rome, like the distant 
shock of an ea»thq’«akc. Fragments of this vaulted 
roof are still lying at the corners of the porticoes. 
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The qpen part, in the centre, was probably designed 
for athletic sports. Many liave been the doubts and 
disputes among the antiquaries, which of these halls 
have the best claims to bo considered as the once 
wonderful Celia Solearis. All are roofless now ; 
l)ut the most eastern of them, that which is farthest 
to the left on entering, and which evidently had 
windows, seems generally to enjoy the reputation. 
Hesides these enormous halls, there are, on the 
western side of those ruins, the remains of a large 
circular buildino, and a great number of small divi¬ 
sions, of all sizes and forms, in their purpose wholly 
incomprehensible; exo(q)t that they belonged to that 
part of the Thenna- destined for purposes of amuse¬ 
ment. Nothing can now be known ; and though 
the immense (extent of the baths may be traced, 
far from hence, by the wide-spreading ruins, it is 
equally diflicult and unpiufitable to explore them 
any further." 

In these baths were discovered (a. n. 1.540), the 
cclebrated Farnese Hercules; also the famous Flora 
(1540) ; and the Farnese Hull, in 1544. In those 
of Titus, the Belvidero Meleager; and the wonderful 
group, (utitled the I.aociion ; and not far from them 
the exquisite figure of Antinous. 

Columns, or pillars,* w(a'o none of the m(^anest 
beauties of the city. They were at least converted 
to the same design as the .arches; for the honourable 
memorial of some noble victory or exploit; .after 
they had been a long time in use fbr the chief orn.a- 
inent of the 8('pulehres of great men. 

There are three columns more! celebr.at(;d than the 
rest. These are, the pillars of 'I’rajan, of Antoninus, 
and of Phocas. The first of these w.as set up in 
the middle of Tr.ajan’s Forum ; being composed of 
twenty-four great stones of marble;t ibut so curiously 
• knight. t kennet. 
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cemented, as to seem one entire natural stone. The 
lieight was one hundred and forty-four feet, accord¬ 
ing to Eutropius; though Marlian seems to make 
them but one liundred and twenty-eight: yet they 
arc easily roeonciled, if we supjiosc one of them to 
have begun the measure from the pillar itself, and 
the other from the basis. It is ascertained on the 
inside by one hundred and eighty-five winding stairs, 
and has forty little windows for the admission of 
light. The noblest ornament of this pillar was the 
statue of Trajan at the tojg of a gigantic height; 
being no l(«s than twenty-five feet high. He w!is 
ro])rosente<l in a coat of armour, proper to the ge¬ 
neral, holding in bis left Jiand a sce))trc ; in his right 
a hollow globe of gold, in which his ashes were de- 
jtosited after his death. 

The subjects of tlu! bas-reliefs, as wo have alread)' 
stated, arc the victories of Trajan, in his Dacian 
campaign *. The whole number of figures sculptured 
is about 2..'i00 ; and the figure of Trajan himself is 
repeated more than fifty times. At the lower part 
of the column, the human figures are about two feet 
high ; as they ascTnd, and thus hecomc further re¬ 
moved from the e 3 'e, their size? is incrc^ased, till, at the 
to]> of the column, th(3y have nearly double the height 
that thejr have below. These bas-reliefs are executed 
with great delicacy and sjiirit ; but they possess a 
higher value of a diHerent kind. “ 'J.'hc Homan dross 
and manners,” saj's Dr. l$m-ton, “ may receive a con¬ 
siderable light fi-om them. AVc find the soldiers con¬ 
stantly carrying their swords on the right side. On 
a march they are generally bare-headed ; some have 
no helmets at all; others wa^ar them suspended to 
their right shoulder ; each of them carries a stick over 
the left shoulder, which seems to have been for the 
* rarker. 
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purpose of carrying their provisions. We itiay ob- 
ierre alse a waijet» a vessel for wine, and a maclupe 
for (Iressing meat." 

Their shields *’vare eWonf, with difforont deviee8 
^pon them 5 ttieir standards of varions .kinds; pic- 
.turas also wore used j" wkieh were portraits of gods, 
or licrocs. Tile snldwirs wear upbn their legs a kind 
of light pantaloons, Toarliing a little below the knee, 
•and not buttoned. The Daci.ins llave loose pftnta- 
loons^' roadimg to fhe anjih'..'and shoes ; tliejftalso 
carry curvi^d swords.. The 8iirmati.an cavalry, allies 
of l>eeal>alus (the Dacian'kiiig) wear plated ar¬ 
mour, covering the inen and horses. Their armour 
was a covering of thin circular platens, which were 
adajited to the rfiovoments of the body, and drawn 
over all their limbs ; so that in wliatevcT direction 
they wished to move, tlieir clothing allowed them 
free play, by the close fitting of its .joints. Some 
Jtoman .soldiers have also jdate-armoiir ; but they 
;ir<( .archers. Tlur horses have .saddles, or rather 
elotlis, wliieh are fastened hy (tords round the breast, 
and under the tail. The Ifaeian horses .are without 
this (covering ; and the (Jermans, or some other allies, 
liavo iieitlier saddli^s nor bridles to their horses. Wc- 
might oI)S(;rve several otluT particulars, such as a 
bridge of boats over arivef, andtli.at the boat.s (every¬ 
where are without a rudder, hut arc guidtxl by an 
oar, fastened with a thong on one side of the stern. 
The wall of the camj) has hattlemonts, and the heads 
of the Dacians .are stuck to it. Thfe Dacian women 
are represciit(;d burning the Roman prisoners. AVc 
may also see the testudo, f‘ornu(d by soldioi-s putting 
their shiedds together in a compact mas.s over their 
backs. Victory is lajpresentod .as writing with a 
pen on a shield +. ^ 

• ]*aikcr. 
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The colmnn of Antdnitins was' rnisod ih’imitation 
of this, whicli a exceeihi i» one icapect i. that it wht 
one hundred and sovcjjty-six feet high.' The VNirk 
Mias mttob infi’rior to th»t-«f<T)sa^'g, dsheiirg nnder- 
titken in the declining agfeof thesnipwe, “Jne ascent 
on the inside wag hy one hondiTtland six stains, aild 
the Avindows’in’iSie My-siat. . The sculpture 
and the otliee in^nnioats Were of tlio-sanio natjiiu 
as flipse of tlie first; and on the tpp stood ai'colossus 
of the femperor, iiaked; qs appears fthni, sonic* of his 
coins, llotli th('se cdumiis ,□«•(* still standing; the 
former niost entire." Bnt Pope Si-Atus Y., instead of 
ttie statnes of the emperors, get up St. Peter’s, on tlie 
eolumn of Trajan, and St. Paul’s, on that of Anto¬ 
ninus. 

The historical columns "* are true to no order of 
architecture. Trajan’s has a Tuscan ha-se and capi¬ 
tal, and a pedestal with (’orintliiun mouldings. Tliat 
.of iM. Aurelius repeats the same mixture ; but its 
jK’destal is restored : and though higher, both in 
})roportion and in place, than 'I’rajan’s, does not 
associate so well with its shaft. These are the only 
regular pedestals that are observed in Homan anti¬ 
quity. 

Next to these may be classed tlie column of 
Plioeas f. So recently as twenty-four years ago, the 
whole of its base, and [lart of the shaft, were buried 
in the soil ; and up to that time, the ingenuity of 
the learned was severely tried, in the attonijit to find 
for it a^ name.**' One thought it a fragment of the 
(.iraicostasis; another adjudged it to a temple of 
Jupiter Gustos; and a third urged the claim of Cali¬ 
gula’s bridge. At length, it was thought that, pos¬ 
sibly, the column might origiu^ally have been isolated, 
and thus in itsedf a com])leto monument; that, con¬ 
sequently, if *tbo •earth at its foot were removed, a 
* Foi’sjtli, ^ Knight, 
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pedestal might bo uncovered with some inscriptions 
thereon. The Duchess of Devonshire had recourse 
to this siinjilo ox])edient, in the year 1813; the base 
of the column was laid open, and upon it an inscrip¬ 
tion was found, recording the fact, that a gilt statue 
was ])laeed on the top of it in the year 608, in honour 
of the emperor Phocas, by Sinaragdus, exarch of 
Italy. 

The material of the column is Greek marble, the 
capital is Corinthian, and the shaft is fluted. The 
height is forty-six feet, but as it stands upon a 
pyramid of eleven steps, its (;lcvation is increased 
about eleven feet. • 

'i’he seventh Basilica stands about two miles from 
the walls; the church itself is a fine building, re¬ 
stored in 1611; but the jiortico, of antique m.arble 
columns, is of the time of Constantine. Under the 
church are the openings to very extensive catacombs, 
originally fonned no doubt by the ancient Homans, 
to procure pozzolana for their buildings; and enlarged 
by the early ('hristians, who nsed them as jdacses of 
refuge during their persecutions, and as eemeferies, 
one hundred and seventy thousand of them having, 
it is said, been interreil there,. Tim passages are 
from two to three feet in width, and extend several 
miles ill different directions. 

A hall of ijninense size* w.as discovered about the 
beginuiug of the last century, conce.aled under the 
ruins of its own massive roof. The ])illars of t-frclr 
antico that supported its vaults, the statues that 
orn.ainented its niches, and •the rich marbles th.at 
formed its pavements, were found buried in rubbish, 
and were immediately carried away by the Farnesian 
family, the proprietors of the soil, to adorn their 
palaces and furnish their galleries. 'This hall is now 
cleared of its encumbrances, and presents to the eye 
• Kuscicc. 
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a vast length of naked wall, and An area covered with 
weeds. “ As wo stood contemplating its extent and 
proportion,” continues Mr. Eustace, “ a fox started 
from an aperture, once a window, at one end, and 
crossing the open space, scrambled up the ruins at the 
other, and disappeared in the rubbish. This scene 
of desolation reminded me of Ossian’s beautiful 
description:—‘ The thistle shook there its lonely 
head; the moss whistled to the gale; the fox looked 
out from the windows; the rank grass waved round 
his head.’ ” 

There arc twelve Obelisks at Romo still standing 
erect, the oldest of which is that brought by Augustus, 
which is eighty feet in height, decorating the line 
square called Piazza del Popolo. 

Roman conquerors had successively enriched the 
capital of the world with the monuments of subdued 
nations, and with the sj)irit of art from Sicily, 
(ireece, and Egypt. Among these, the emperor 
Augustus ordered two J^gyptian obelisks to be carried 
to Rome. To this end, an immense vessel of a 
l)oculiar structure was built, and when, after a 
tedious and difficult voyage, it reached the Tiber 
with its freight, one <)f the columns was placed in the 
(jlraiid Circus, and the other in the Campus Martins, 
(‘aligula adorned Rome with a third Egyptian 
obelisk, obtained in the like manner, 

A fourth was added afterwards. The emperor 
C'onstantine, e<|ually ambitious of these costly foreign 
ornaments, ri'solved to decorate his newly-founded 
capital of Constantinople with the largest of all the 
obelisks that stood on the ruins of Thebes, lie 
succeeded in having it conveyed as far as Alexandria, 
but, dying at the time, its destination was changed, 
and an enormous raft, managed by three hundred 
rowers, trans;j»orted the granite obelisk from Alex¬ 
andria to Rome. 
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Tlic Circi wore places set apart for the celehration 
of several sorts of games. They were generally 
ohlong, or almost in the shape of a how, having a 
wall quite round, with ranges of scats for the con¬ 
venience of the spectators. At the entrance of the 
circus stood the (larcere.s, or lists, whence they 
started, and just hy them one of the Metie, or 
marlvs, the other standing at the further end to 
eoindude the race. “ I'lierc; were several of these 
Circi at Rome, as those of Flaminins, Nero, Cara- 
calla, and Severus; hut the most remarhahle, as the 
vi'ry name imj)orts, was Circus Maximus, first huilt 
hy Tarquinius Priscus. The lengtli of it was four 
furlongs, tlie hreadth the like numher of acres, with 
a trench of ten feet deep, and as many hroad, to 
receive the water; and scats enough for one hnndn'd 
and fifty tiionsand men. It was heautified and 
adormal hy succeeding princes, particularly hy Julius 
('a«ar, Augustus, Caligula, Jiomitiaii, Ti a jan, and 
Jlcliogahalus; and enlarged to sncli a prodigious 
I'.xtcnt as to he ahle to contain, in their proper seats, 
two hundred and sixty thousand s])cctators. In the 
time of Constantine it would hold three hundred and 
eighty-five thousand persons to view tlie comhats, 
ciiariot races, iS;c. " " 'J’he Circus Maximus stands on 
the .sjjot where the games w'ere celchrated when the 
Romans sei/.c^ the Sahiiu; women; and it was here 
also that the interesting scene took place hetween 
Androcles and the lion. 

The numher of heasts exhihited in the circus is 
wonderful; and were it not w(!ll attested, would 
ho incredihle. In the days of inqrerial sj>haidour, 
nearly every rare animal that AVT’stern Asia or 
Northern Africa could produce, was commonly ex¬ 
hihited to the Roman people. In the j'car 25'2 B.e. 
one hundred .and forty-twar (dejrhuntsi.hrought from 
* JCfunct* 
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Sicily, were exhibited in the circus. CiPSiir, in his 
third dictatorship, showed a vast number of wild 
beasts, among which were four hundred lions, and a 
camelopard. The emperor Gordian devised a novel 
kind of spectacle ; he converted the Circus into a 
tem))orary kind of wood, and turned into it two 
hundred stags, thirty wild horses, one hundred wild 
sheep, ten elks, one hundred Cy])rian bulls, three 
htindred ostriches, thirty wild asses, one hundred 
and fifty wild boars, two hundred ibices, and two 
hundred deer. lie then allowed the peojde to enter 
the wood, and to take wh.at tiny pleased. Forty 
years afterwards the em])eror Probus* imitated his 
example. “ Large trees were ]>ulle(l up by the 
roots,” says an ancient writer, “ and fashaied to 
beams, which werc“ laid down crossing each other. 
8oil was then thrown uiurn them, and the whole 
Circus jdanted like a wood. f)ne thousand ostriches, 
one thousand stag.®, one thousand ibices, wild sheej*. 
and other gi-:izing animals, as many as could be fi;d 
or found, were turned in, and the people admitted as 
before. 

Of the trouble wbich was taken in the republican 
times to procure rare animals for exhibition in Rome, 
we have .a curious illustration in the letters of ('icero. 
The orator went out in the year 52 it. c., as go¬ 
vernor of a jtrovinee of Asia Minor ; and while there, 
he was thus addressed by his friend (Icelius:—“ 1 
have spoken to yoti, in almost all my letters, 
about the panthers. It will be disgraceful to you, 
that PaPiscus has sent ten panthers to ( airio, while 
you have scarcely sent a greater number to me. 
(.’urio has made mo a jtresent of these, and ten 
others from Africa. If you will only kec]) it in 
mind, and employ the people of Cybii"i, and idso 
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the greatest number arc taken there), you will gain 
your object.” To this the pro(!onsul replies:— 
“ I have given particular orders about the panthers 
to those who are in the habit of hunting them ; but 
they are surprisingly scarce; and it is said, that 
those which are there, make a great complaint that 
there arc no snares laid against any one in my pro¬ 
vince but themselves. It is accordingly supposed, 
that they are determined to quit my province?. I 
go into (hiria. 1 lowever, I shall use all diligence." 

The avidity* with which the amusements of the 
tJircus were sought, increased with the decline of the 
empire and the corruption of morals. Ammianus 
Marccllinus, who wrote in tin? fourth century of tho 
Christian era, gives us the following descri]ition :— 
“ Tho people spend all their ev(!niugR in drinking and 
gaming, in sj)ectacles, aimisem(?nts, and shows. The 
Circus Maximus is their temple, th.eir dwelling- 
house, their public meeting, and all their hopes, lu 
the J<'orum, the streets, and squares, multitudes as¬ 
semble together, and dispute, some d(?fending one 
thing, and some another. Tim oldest take the jui- 
vilegc of ago, and cry out in the tem])les and Forum, 
that the rejmblic must fall, if in the a])proaehiiig 
games tho ])er.son whom they sn])]>ort does not win 
the prize and first ])ass the goal. When thewished- 
for day of the equestrian games arrives, before sun¬ 
rise all mu headlong to the spot, passing in swiftness 
the chariots that are to run ; upon the success of 
whicli their wishes are so divided, that many pass 
the night without sleep." Jjaetantiiis conliiTns this 
account, and says that the ])eo))le, from their groat 
eagerness, often qu.arrelled and fought. 

Fortunately there still exists, about two miles 
from the walls of Ttorne, an ancient circus in a high 
state of preservation ; and from tlys enabled 

Parker, 
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to acquire a very good notion of the form and 
arrangement of such structures. The chief entrance 
was an opening at the stnaight "end; and on each side 
of it were six carceres, or starting-places. At the 
rounded end, or that o))]i()sito to the carceres, was 
tho Porta Triuinphalis, or Triumphal Gate, by 
which the victor left the circus ; tho rest of the en¬ 
closed sjiacc were the seats for the spectators, raised 
in rows one above the other. Down the middle of 
the area, or more j)ro]ierly speaking, rather nearer 
■ to one side than the other, ran a raised division,— 
a sort of thick dwarf wall, called the Spina; equal 
in length to about two-thirds of the area itself. At 
each end of this .spina was a small meta, or goal, 
formed of three cones. The iiuta which apjiroachcd 
the triumphal gah^ was much nearer to it than the 
other metii was to tlic carceres. The course which 
tlie chariots ran was by the side of the spina, and 
round the ineta'. All these different parts of the 
circus were variously ornamented ; the s])ina espe¬ 
cially was highly decorated, having sometimes in the 
middle one of those lofty Mgj'ptian obelisks, of which 
there are more to he seen at this day in Home, th.an 
arc assembled anywheri' else*. 

llesidcsthe Mamcrtim? ju’isons and the ('loacaMaxi- 
ma, there arc other anti(|uities at Homo which belong 
to the early period. Among these are the founda¬ 
tions and great fragments of the ancient buildings of 
tho OAPiroL. The Cai)itol-hill is said to form a link 
between the ancient city an<l the modern one.— 
“ From an elevated station, about two hundred and 
fifty feet above the Forum,” says iSiiuond, “the voice 
of Cicero might have been heard, revealing to tho 
peojde, asscnd)led before the Temine of Concord, (to 
which the ruins nearest to us })robahly belonged,) 
t .'atilinc’s cons)>ir 4 cy. lie might even have been heard 
* Kuiglit. 
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in tlio Tribune of Harangues, situated o«i the other 
side of the h\)ruin, and next to the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator,—of whieh there arc three columns still stand¬ 
ing,—taking the oath that ho had gated hh country, 
and all the people taking the same oath after him. 
But the gory head and hand of this saviour of his 
country might have been seen from our station soon 
after, nailed to the side of this same tribune, and the 
same people tamely looking on ! Instead of the con¬ 
tending crowds of ])atriots, conspirators, orators, lie- 
I’oes, and fools, each acting his part, we now saw only 
a few cows (juietly pickitig up blades of grass among 
the ruins; beggars, and monks, .and ass(« ioadisd witli 
hags of puzy.oiaua, and a gang of galley-slaves lazily 
digging away for antiquities, under the lash of their 
taskmasters.” 

The hill of the Capitol derived its name from the 
head of Telus*, and the ])rediction of universal em- 
])ire to those who InHd it. It was famous for a tem- 
]ile of Jupiter Capitolinus, whieh was the effect of a 
vow mad(! by 'I’arquinins Priscus in the ISabinu war. 
But ho had .scarcely laid the foundations before hi.s 
death. His ne])hew, Tarquinius the I’roud, finished 
it with the sjioils taken from the neighbouring na¬ 
tions. But upon tlie e.\])ulsion of the kings, tlui 
eon.sixTation was ])erformed by Ilonitius the consul. 
I’he structure stood on a high ridge, taking in four 
acres of ground. 'I'he front was adorned with three 
roav.s of jiillars, the other side with two. Its ascent 
from the ground was by one hundred steps. The pro¬ 
digious gifts and ornaments, with which it was sev'cral 
time.s endowed, almost exceed belief. Suetonius teli.s 
us that Augustus gave at one time two thousand 
pounds weight of gold; and a precious stone to the 
value of five hundred sestertia. Livy and Pliny 
sur|lri.«e us with accounts of the bra^n thresholds, tho 
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noble plllats, tliat Sylla miioved liitlior from 
Athen.s out of the temple of Jupiter Olympias ; the 
gilded roof, the gilded shields, and those of solid sil¬ 
ver; the huge vessels of silver, holding three mea¬ 
sures ; the golden chariot, &c. This temple was 
first consumed by fire in the Marian war, and then 
rebuilt by Sylla, who, dying before the dedication, 
left that liouour to Quintus Catulus. This too was 
demolished in the V'itellian sedition. Vespasian un ¬ 
dertook a third, whicli was burnt down about the 
time of his deatli. J fomitian raised the last and most 
glorious of all ; in which the very gilding amounted 
to twelve thousand talents (,£2,250,000). lie 
adoiTied it with some columns of rcntelic marble 
brought from Athens. Indeed, his extraviiganee in 
this and other publii; works led to tiuit exceeding 
.severity which accompanied the exaction of tlu! capi¬ 
tation tax from the Jewish jieople. It was the opi¬ 
nion of contemporaries of the emperor, that if he 
were to reclaim from the gods the; sums which he 
now ex))endod upon them, even Ju])iter himself, 
though he were to hold a g(Mn;ral auction in Olympus, 
would be unable to ])ay a twelfth of his debts, or, as wo 
should say, one .shilling and cightiience in the pound. 

If, ( ’fpsar, sill tliou to the jiowois hast lent, 

Thou shoultlVt locliuiii, a crcililor content, 

Shoiihl a litii aiirliofi vend Ol^’iiipus' hall, 

AikI the jusl gods bo f.iiii to sell their all; 

The buiikin})t Atlas not a twelfth could sound :— , 

AV’lio bade tlie Sire of (Jods with man eompuimd 1 
h'or Capilolian fains what to tlio chiel? 

WhAt can he pay foi‘ the Tnipciun leaf? 

What for licr double towers the Thunderer’s queen ? 

PaJlas I ])ass, thy manager sei-cnc. 

Aleides why, or Plmdms, should 1 name, 

Or the twin Lacons, of fraternal fume ? 

Or the substructure (who can sum the whole ?) 

Of Flavian tciuplos to the Latian polo? 

Augii^is, pious,"then, and paiiiiit sUty.: 

The chest of Jove possesses not to pay. 
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Of all the ancient glory of the Capitol,* nothing 
now remains hut the solid foundation and vast sub¬ 
structions raised on the rock. Not only is the 
Capitol fallen, but its very name, expressive of do¬ 
minion, and once fondly considered as an omen of 
empire, is now almost lost in the semi-barbarous 
appellation of Campi-doglio. “ This place,” says a 
celebrated French traveller, “ which gave law to 
the universe, wliero Jupiter had his temple and 
Itonie her senate; from whence of old the Homan 
eagles were continually flying into <!very quarter of 
the globe, and from every quarter of the globe con¬ 
tinually winging their way back with victories ; 
whenc(! a single word from the mouth of Scipio, of 
Poinpey, or of Cuisar, quickly reached the most dis¬ 
tant nations, menacing their liberty, and deciding on 
the fate of kings ; where the greatest men of the re- 
))Ublic, in short, still continued to live after their 
death in statues, and still to govern the world with 
“the authority of Romans: this jdace so renowned has 
lost its statues, its senate, its citadel, its tcnij)les; it 
lias retained nothing hut its name, so cemented by 
the blood and tears of nations, that time has not yet 
been able to disjoin the iiiiinortal syllables of which 
it is composed. It is still called the Capitol. At 
the Capitol wo perceive, in the strongest light, the 
insignificance of all human things, and the power 
of fortune.” 

'J’he I’anthcon is the most perfect of all the remains 
of ancient Rome, and the only one of the Pagan teni- 
l)lc» that retains any thing of its original appeai-ance. 
It was dodicatisit either to Jujiiter ITltor, or to Alars 
and Venus, or, more probably, to all the gods in 
general. The structure, according to Fabricius, is 
one hundred and forty feet high, and about the same 
in breadth ; but a later autlio,r has increased the 

* Kuttace. f Kruiiel. 
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number to one luindred and fifty-eight. The roof 
is curiously vaulted, void places being left here and 
there for the greater strength. 

The statues of all the gods were in this temple; 
and these, according to their degrees, were of gold, 
silver, bronze, or marble. The portico is one hun¬ 
dred and ten feet long*, by forty-four in depth, and is 
supported by sixteen columns of the Corinthian order. 
Each of the shafts of these columns is of one piece of 
oriental granite, and forty-two feet in height; the 
bases and capitals are of wliito marble. The whole 
height of the columns is forty-six feet five inches ; 
the diameter, just above the base, is four feet ten 
inches ; and, just beneath the capital, four feet three 
inches. The interior Of the rotunda has a diameter 
of nearly one hundred and fifty feet. 

This building has been generally attributed wholly 
to Agrippa ; but from careful research, Desgodetz 
asserts that the body of the edifice is of much earlier 
origin; and that Agrippa only newly modelled and 
embellished the inside, and added the magnificent 
portico. The building is circular, with a noble dome, 
and a fine portico of sixteen ])illars of oriental granite. 
There are no windows, the light being admitted by a 
circular aperture in the dome. The tine marble with 
which the walls were encrusted, and the brass which 
covered the roof, have long since disajipoared; the 
hare bricks alone are left. 

As St. Teter’s aft'ords the best sample of modern 
art in Romet, so does thel'autheon exhibit .the most 
satisfactory and best-preserved sj^eeimen of ancient 
art; for, notwithstanding the injuries it has sustained 
by the hands of barbarians of all ages, no signs of 
natural decay are yet visible; and with this magui - 
ficent model before their eyes, it appears strange, that 
the areiiitects »f St. Peter’s shoulil not have accom- 
* Furkor, f Siinuiid. 
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plished their task inoro worthily. Tho Pantheon 
Boeins to he the hemispherical summit of a modern 
temple, taken off and placed on the ground ; so it 
appears to us, at least, accustomed to see cupolas in 
the foriiKT situation only. 

“ It is built in the dirtiest part of modem Rome,” 
says the author of Rome in the Nineteenth Century ; 
“ and the unfortunate spectator, who comes with a 
mind filled with enthusiasm, to gasse upon this monu¬ 
ment of the taste and magnificence of antiquity, finds 
himsi'lf surrounded by all that is most rtwolting to 
the senses, distracted by incessant uproar, Y)e6tered 
by the crowd of clamorous beggars, and stuck fast in 
the congregated filth of every description that covers 
the slippery pavement; so that the time he forces 
himself to spend in admiring its noble portico, gene¬ 
rally ])rovos a penance from which he is glad to be 
liberated, instead of an enjoyment ho wishes to pro¬ 
tract. We escaped none of these nuisances, except 
the mud, by sitting in an open carriage to survey it. 
The smells of the beggars were equally annoying. 
You may perhaps form some idea of the situation 
of the Pantheon at Rome, by imagining what 
Westminster Abbey would be in Coveu’t Garden 
Market.” 

This does not appear, how<!ver, to have damped tho 
enthusiiism of Diipaty :—“ 1 first dirceted my steps,” 
says he, “ towards tho 1‘antheon, dedic.'ited by 
Agrippa to all the gods, and since, J know not by 
what ])ope, to all the saints*. This consecration has 
preserved the Panthi'on from the general pillage and 
destruction which the other temples have undergone. 
It has been despoiled of every thing that made it 
rich ; but they have left all that made it great. It 

Po]>e Boniface IV. dedicated it to the Virgin; and muoved 
into it the hoiuK of various saints and nitirtyiVfrora the different 
ccrueterice, enough to fill twenty-eight waggons. 
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has lost its marbles, its porphyry, its alabaster, 
but it has preserved its dome, its peristyle, and 
its columns. How magniheent is this peristyle! 
The eyes are just attracted by eight Corinthian 
columns, on which rests the pediment of this immor¬ 
tal monument. These columns arc beautiful from the 
harmony of the most j)erfect workmanslnp, and the 
lapse of twenty ccuiturics, which adds to tlieir gran¬ 
deur, and the Jiwe they inspire. The eye can ncvi r 
tire with mounting witli them in the air, and follow¬ 
ing their descent. They j)resent 1 know not what 
aj>])earanco of animated life, that creates a pleasing 
illusion, an elegant shajje, a noble stature, and a 
majestic head, round whieb the acanthus, with leaves 
at once so flexible and so superb, fonus a crown ; 
which, like that of kings, s(Tves the double purpose 
of decorating the august head to which it gives a 
splendour, and disguising the immense weight that 
loads it. How richly does architecture, which 
creates such monuments, merit a place among the fine 
arts!” 

The light, as wo have before observed, is admitted 
only by a circular opening in the dome, which is 
twenty-efght feet in diameter *. Through this aper¬ 
ture a flood of light diffuses itself over the whole 
«‘difice, producing a sublime effect, but oidy showing 
all its beauties by ]>erniitting every p.assiug shower to 
deluge its gorgeous pavement. 'I'he rain is carried 
off by a drain to the Tiber ; but from the low situa¬ 
tion of the building in the Camjms Jlartius, the 
waters of* the Tiber, when it is swollen, find their 
w'ay up the drain, and flood the interior. Myriads 
of beetles, scorpions, worms, rats and mice, may then 
be seen retreating before the waters, as they gra¬ 
dually rise from the circumference to the centre of 
• • * Parker. 
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the area, wliieli is a little elevated above the rest of 
it. “ A beautiful cfFetjt,” says T)r. Burton, “ is pro¬ 
duced by visiting the building on these occasions at 
night, wlum the moon is reflected ujmn the water, 
through the aperture of the dome.” 

“ 1'iio Pantheon retains its majestic portico," says 
Mr. Eustace, “and presents its graceful dome unin¬ 
jured ; the pavement, laid by Agrippa, and trodden 
by Augustus, still forms its floor; the compartments 
and fluted pillars of the richest in.arble, that origin¬ 
ally lined its walls, still adorn its inward circum¬ 
ference ; the deep tints that age has thrown over it, 
only contribute to raise its dignity, and augment 
our veneration ; and the traveller enters its portal, 
through which twice twenty generations have flowed 
in succession, with a mixture of awe and religious 
veneration. Yet the Pantheon itself has been ‘shorn 
of its beams,’ and looks eclipsed through the ‘ disas¬ 
trous twilight of eighteen centuries.’ ” 

Augustus dwelt at first * near the Homan Forum, 
in a house which had belonged to the orator Calvus ; 
afterw.ards on the Palatine, but in the moderate house 
of Uortensius, which was not conspicuous, either for 
extent or ornament; it had some porticoes of Alban 
columns, and rooms without any marble or remark¬ 
able pavement. For more than forty years ho occu¬ 
pied the same chamber, in winter and in summer; 
and although ho found the city by no means favour¬ 
able to his b('nlth in the winter, yet ho eonstontly 
passed the winter in it. After the palace had been 
accidentally destroyed by fire, Augustus had it re¬ 
built, as wo are told, and ordered it to be entirely 
opened to the public. This edifice was called Pala- 
tium, from the name of the hill on which it stood ; 
and that being afterwards applied to the residence 


• Parker. * 
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of tlie Roman emjwrors, it lias passed into most of 
the languages of Europe, as the common appellation 
of a princely mansion. 

It was under the immediate successors of Augus¬ 
tus that the Palatine rose in splendour, till it eclipsed 
all that we read of magnificence in the history of the 
ancient world. The imperial possessors of this proud 
eminence seem to have regarded it as a theatre for 
their amusement; and upon it their “ gorgeous ty¬ 
ranny " was anijdy displayed, in the vast and costly 
structures which they erected for the gratification of 
their personal pleasure or caprice. 

This palace received many additions by Tiberius, 
(Ja.ligula, and Domitian ; and, finally, by Nero ; from 
whom it was called “ the golden house of Nero.” 
It is thus described by Salmon, from Suetonius, I’a- 
citus, and other writers: — “ Krom the remains in the 
hack part of the Palatine-hill, the ancient palace of 
Nero, from its great extent and v.ast size, was no less 
difficult to be inhabited than it is for us to believe 
its magnificence. It was built by the famous archi¬ 
tects Severus and (.V'rerus. In the vestibule nr prin¬ 
cipal entrance was the eolo.s.sal statue of Nero, of 
bronze. It was one hiindnid and twenty feet high, 
of excellent workmanship, by Zenodorus, who was 
sent for from tiaul for the purpose. It was restorc'd 
by Vesiiasian, and dedicated to the sun. The em¬ 
peror added the rays, which were twenty-two feet 
and a half in length. In the porticos were three 
galleries supported by large columns, which extended 
a mile iit length. This palace enclosed all the Pala¬ 
tine-hill, together with the jdain between the Pala¬ 
tine and the Caslitis, and part of the Esquiline mount 
near to the garden of Mfecenas. It was raised on 
large columns of marble carried on a level from the 
Palatine to tl^ Esjjuiline. The superb entrance was 
facing the Via Sacra. Nero, in order to execute this 
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design, destroyed tlie lionscs of many of the citizens, 
which occasioned the saying, tliat Rome consisted of 
one house. Tacitus writes, that when Rome was in 
flames seven days and nights, it was not to bo 'cx- 
tingnislied till all the buildings about the Palatine 
were burnt. Where the ampliitbe.atre now stands, 
Nero formed a lake to resemble the sea, with edifices 
around it similar to a city, together with extensive 
gardens and walks, and places for wild beasts, vine¬ 
yards, &e. In the ])alaco were a great number of 
lialls, and an innumerable quantity of rooms, gallo- 
ri('S, .and statue.s, resplendent in every part with gold, 
gems, and ])reeious stones ; from which cirenmstaneo 
it acquired the name of the golden house. Many 
of the rooms destined for public feasts were very 
sjiaeious, with most beautiful ceilings, which turned 
round in such a manner that from various parts there 
fell flowers and exquisite odours. The principal hall 
where Nero supped was circular, and of such art, 
that the ceiling was ornamented with stars to re- 
seinlde the heavens, in conformity to which it conti¬ 
nually revolved night and day. Rirds of silver were 
carved in the other ceilings with surprising art. 
Anmlius, a celebivated ai tist, was employed during 
the whole of his lift; to paint this palace. The tables 
were of ivory, the floors of the rooms were inter¬ 
sected with works in gold compartments of gems and 
moth(!r-of-pearl: the marble, the bronze, the statues, 
and the richest of the tapestry, wen; beyond all de¬ 
scription. When Nero went to inliabit it, ho said, 
full of ju'ide, ‘ I now begin to be lodged lik6 a man.’ 
If i-ro, particularly, was a tenqile of Fortune, conse¬ 
crated by Servius.'ridliiiB, and constructed by Nero, 
of a fine transparent alabaster, called fingites. 'I’liis 
stone was brought from ( Jappadoeia, and was so clear, 
that every object might be seen wl,ien jbe doors were 
shut, as if it were noon-d.ay. In the gardens were 
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(leliglitfiil baths, miinorous fisli-ponds and pastures, 
witli all sorts of animabs. Here were also baths of 
fresh and sea water. To erect these wonderful edi¬ 
fices Italy was ruined with impositions and burdens, 
and its temples spoiled of tlieir precious ornaments, 
statues of gold and silver, as likewise great part of 
the empire. Tacitus writes in bis Annals, that it was 
twice burned and rebuilt ; that is, in the fire under 
Nero, and in the sixth year of Trajan. According 
to Dion, it was bunit the third time under the em- 
p(;ror tlommodus ; and, as he rebuilt it, it was called 
from him Colonia (Jommodiana. Various emperors, 
abhorring the exc(^ss of so much riches and luxury, 
removed the most valu.able part, and employed it for 
the greater ornament of the temple of .Tu])iter C.api- 
tolimis. Antoninus Pius, <letesting the extent of the 
palace, contented liimsclf with the part called Tibo- 
riana, and shut uj) the rest. All this magnificental, 
time, and espccitilly the malignity of man, have de¬ 
stroyed, and cypresses, symbols of death and deso- 
l.atiou, triumph on the ruins." 

Its ])rcscnt condition has been thus described by 
the poet:— 

(\vpr 0 a 9 ftiul ivy, weed Jin<l wallflower, jjrowu 
Matted and Hi.'is-od to'ietlier ; hillorks Iicajtcd 
On what wore ehninhcr-', Jirelj crushed, roJnnin elrown 
Jn lVa;i;nit!nltf, i!hoke<l-np vaults, and frescoes fiteepud 
la subtciraiieaii danifis, wliert* lltc oul peepcfl, 

Deeming it midiii|^'ht : leinjdes, haths, or liulls? 

Fronounec wliocan ; for all that learning reaped 
From her rci^eareh hatli been, that tlicsc are walls. 

Deliold Atc Jni[M.‘-rial Mount! His thus the mighty falls. 

Arches were juiblic buildings,* designed for tlie 
rew.ard and encouragement of noble enterprises, 
erected generally to tlio honour of such eminent 
per-sons as bad oitber won a victory of extr.aordinary 
eonsetpience afcroad, or bad re scued tlic common- 
* Keniiet. 
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wealth at homo^froiri considerable danger. At first, 
they were plain and rude structures, by no means 
remarkable for beauty or state. Hut in later times 
no expenses were thought too great for the rendering 
them in the highest degree splendid and magnificent; 
nothing being more usual than to have the greatest 
actions of the heroes they stood to honour curiously 
expressed, or the whole procession of the triumph 
cut out on the sides. The arclies built by Romulus 
were only of brick; that of C.amillus, of plain square 
stone ; but those of Ctesar, Drusus, Titus, Trajan, 
Gordian, &c., were entirely of marble. 

The nio.st distinguished of those archi's .are those 
of Titus aud Si'ptimius Sevenis. Tliat of Gallienus 
is a mere gatew.ay, and that of Drusus seems part 
of an aqueduct; yet, coarse as they are, each has its 
Corinthi.an columns, .and pediments on a portion of 
the fronts. That of (\)nstantine was erected after 
the defeat of Maxentius, and was so contrived that 
the music for the triumph might be placed in it. 
When the procession reached the .arch, the band 
began to play, and continued till the whole had passed 
through. 

I’lie .arch of Titus is situate on the eastern decli¬ 
vity of the Pal.atino Mount. Tt is so rich, th.at 
some regard it not as elegant. The entabbatiiro, the 
imposts, the key-stones, are all crowded with sculp¬ 
ture; yet all, according to the taste of Mr. Forsyth, 
are meagre in profile. It was erected by the senate, 
in gr<atitude to Titus for having conquered Judea and 
t.akon Jerusalem. It is, therefore, one of ‘the most 
interesting monuments of .ancient Rome ; and so sen¬ 
sibly do the Jews still fix'] the injury, done to their 
nation, that none of them can he tempted to pass 
under it. 

The triumph is represented on canh side of the 
.arch in ejlong spaces, seven feet in height, and 
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nearly fourteen in length. The cinjjcror appears in 
a triumphal car drawn hy four horses,—Victory 
crowning him with a laurel. Rome is persoiiitied 
as a female. She conducts the horses ; lictors, citi¬ 
zens, and soldiers, attending. On the opposite side 
is represented a procession, in which are carried, 
by persons crowned with laurel and bc'aring the 
Roman standards, various spoils taken at .Ternsah'in; 
such as the silver trnin|)ets, the golden table, and 
the golden candlestick with seven brjinches. 

The arch of iScverus was erected in honour of the 
emperor S('ptimins, and his two sons Caracalla and 
Octiv, on account of victories obtained over the 
Parthians. Wo know from history, saj^s Dr. 
Burton, that he made two exiicditions into the 
East ; the first in 19.5, when he conquered Vologcses ; 
the second in 199, when he took C'tcsiphon, and the 
treasures of king Artabanus. Spartian tells us, 
that he triuni])h(?d after the first e.xpedition; but 
rebised the honour the socojid time, because he bad 
the gout. Bis son triumphed in his stead ; and it 
was upon this occasion that the arch was erected. 

This triumjihal arch consists of three; that is, a 
large one in the middle, and a smaller one on each 
side. I’liose arches* are not in a very pure style of 
architecture; but they are rich and handsome objects. 
Four projecting columns adorn each face, and the 
(jntablature bricks around each of them. Above the 
columns arc supposed to have been statues ; while*, 
on the ^p, as we learn from coins, was a car drawn 
by six horses abreast, containing two persons in it, 
and having on each side an attendant on horseback, 
followed by one on foot. The material of the arch is 
marble ; and each front is coverc'd, between the 
columns, with bas-reliefs. These bas-reliefs illustrate 
the campaigas aivl victories,, in commemoration of 


• Wood. 
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■wliich the arch was erected. But tlie whole scries, 
says Dr. Burtoii, is in an indili'ercnt style of sculpture, 
and |)resents but a jKior idea of the state of the arts 
at that time. Mr. Wood, liowever, regards them, 
though had in design a.s well a.s ('xecution, as con¬ 
tributing to the niagnificence of tlie edifice. Mr. 
l^’orsyth, however, is not givc'u to indulge in res])ect 
to the architecture ; for he says, that the composite 
starts so often and so “ lin-iously ” out, tlie poverty 
of its eutahlatun- meets you in so many points, as 
to leave no rejiosc to the eye. Within the arch is a 
marble staircase, leailing hv llfty ste))S to the sum¬ 
mit. ^J'lie arch itself was half Imi-ied so late as the 
year 1800. Several excavations had been made ; 
hut the loose soil had slijiped down, and quickly 
filled them u)) again. Piqie Pius VII. w.as more 
successful in the attempt than his jiredecessors had 
been; and by the year 1804 the whole arch had been 
uncovered, and laid ojieu down to the bottom. 

Thu site of the temple of Itomulus is now occujiied 
by the church of San Teodoro, a small rotunda. 
'The walls arc of great antiquity, and marvellously 
jierfect. In regard to the temjile of Itomulus 
and Itemus, few buildings have occasioned more 
disjmtes. It is now the church of S.S. Cosimo 
c Damiano; the vi^stihule, several porphj'ry co¬ 
lumns, and a hrou/.e door of which are exceedingly 
aneient. 

The temple of Vesta, erected by Nnma, now 
forms part of the church of iS. Maria del Sola. It is 
of Greek architecture, and surrounded by a portico 
of nineteen Corinthian columns, on a flight of stejis, 
the whole of I’arian marble. The roof.was originally 
covered with bronze, brought from Syracuse ; hut 
that has, long since, been replaced by materials 
much less costly. . 

I’he tempvo of Minerva Medici stands in a garden 
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on the Esquilino-lnll; it is round without, but forma 
a decagon witliin, and apjioars to have liad ten win¬ 
dows, and nine niches for statues. Here were found 
statues of .flisculajiius, Venus, Hercules, the Faun, 
and that of Minerva with the serjamt. 

The church Sa. Maria in (Josinedin is supposed to 
have been the temple of Puditia Patricia, or Chastity, 
which no plebeian was allowtal to enter. Pope 
Adrian I. rebuilt this edifice in 728, retaining the 
cclla, and many portions of the aiiciimt temple. 

A mean-looking ebureh, called Sa. Maria d’ Ara 
Cadi, wholly devoid of e.xternal ornament, is .sup¬ 
posed to stand on tlie site of the temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius. A flight of one hundred and twenty-four 
steps of marble, brought from the temple of Jupiter 
(J.uirimis, forms the asci'iit to it from the Campus 
Martins; tiu! interior has twenty-two ancient co¬ 
lumns of granite, and the whole appears to be an 
assemblage of fragments of otiicr buildings. It was 
whilst musing in this clumdi, “ w hilst tlie friars were 
singing vespers in the tcaiijile of Jupiter,” that Gibbon 
says lie first eomadved the; idea of writing his im¬ 
mortal history. 

The beautiful temple of Jupiter Tonans w.as erected 
by Augustus, in gratitude for his escajx! from light¬ 
ning. Only throe of the thirty columns of the por¬ 
tico now remain, together with a portion of the 
frieze. TIuy are of 1 luna marble, four feet four 
inches in diameter, with Corintliian capitals, and 
appear griginally to have been tinged with Tyrian 
jnirplc. 

During the time of Claudius, the very curious 
temple of Faunus was built ujion the t’cdian mount. 
It was of circular form, and had internally two rows 
of Ionic columns, with arches sjiringing immediately 
from the capitals* The upper windows had each a 
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column in tlie middle, with arches- also springing 
from the capitals; and these two arches were en¬ 
closed by a semicircular arch, which had its spring- _ 
ing upon the jambs of the windows; and, rising 
higher, left a considerable space between it and the 
two before-mentioned small arches, in which space 
was a circular opening. This- is jiarticularly noticed 
as .an early and distinct typi; of what was aftcrwiirds 
named Saxon, Norman, and Gothic. 

'I’hc temph; of Concord was tlie |)l.acc in which Len- 
tulus and other confederates of Catiline were brought 
before the senate in order to be tried, and whence they 
were taken to tin? Maiin-rtine prisons. “ J''or my own 
])art,” says Middleton, “ as oft as 1 have been wan¬ 
dering about in the vi-ry rostra of old Rome, or in 
that of the temple of Concord, where Tally assembled 
the senate in ('atiline’s consj)iraey, 1 could not hel]) 
fancying myself much more sensible of the force of 
his eloquence; w’hilst the imj)ression of the place 
served to warm my im<aginati(m to a degree almost 
e<jual to th.at of his old audience.” Of late years, 
however, these ruins have been ascribed to the 
temple of Fortune, burnt in the time of Maxentius, 
the competitor of (ionstautine. 

The temple of b’ortune was, for a long time, taken 
for the temple of Concord. Its portico is nearly 
complete?; consisting of six granite columns in front, 
and two btehind, supporting an entablature and pedi¬ 
ment. 'J'he columns all vary in di.ameter, and have 
b.ises and ciipitals of white m.aible. From tHiis cir¬ 
cumstance it is conjectured that it was elected with 
the spoils of other buildings; their original temple, 
burnt in the time of Maxentius, having been rebuilt 
by Constantine. 

The temj)le of Nerva was erected by Trajan. It 
W.IS one of the finest edifices of anciont Rome ; but 
< 11 / 
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all that now remains of it is a cella, and throe fine 
coJunuis of 1‘ariaii marble, fifty feet in height, sup- 
pwting an arcliitriive. 

The tionplo of Peace*, erected by Vespasian, was 
enriched with spoils from Jcnisaloin. This temple 
is related to Iiavc been one of the most inagnificent 
in Home: it was encircled with a coating of gilt 
bronze, and adorned with stupendous columns of 
wliitc marble; it was also enriched with some of the 
finest scnljiturcs and paintings of which the ancient 
world could boastf. Among the former was a 
colossal statue of the Nile, surrounded by sixteen 
children, cut out of one block of basalt; among the 
latter was the famous jiieture of Jalysus, painted by 
1‘rotogenes of It bodes; Here, too, were dei)osited 
the candlestieks, and some otlier of the spoils, which 
Titus brought from Jerusalem. There was also a 
curious library attaclmd to the edifice. 

Three immense arches, which rank amongst the 
most remarkable remains in Home, are all that are 
left of this once stuj)eudoHs structure, which, until 
lati'l}', was su|)])Osed‘" to 1 k! the temple of I'eace, 
erecteil by Vespasian at the close of the Judean war. 
But till' great degeneracy of the workmansbij>, and 
its being wholly unlike all ei-ections of that nature, 
h:is led to the o|)inion that the remains are neither 
of the time of \’esj)asian, nor those of the temple, 
which, w’ith all the immense treasures it contained, 
w.as destroyed by fire, about one hundred years .after 
its erection; but of aBasilicaJ, erected byMaxentius 


• Anon. • f Burfortl. 

J TJjc Basilican wci-e .very spacittus ami beautiful c«lificcs, <lc- 
pigiKMl cliieily foi- thu ccntuniviri, or tlie judges to sit in and hear 
causes, and for the counsellors to receive clients. The hankers, 
too, had one part of it allotted for tlieir residence. oVosmus has 
observed, that tl^sc were exactly in the shape of our 

eluirelus, oblong almost like a fillip; whieh was tbc i -'ion ibul upon 
the ruin of to many of them Ciiri^iiun churches wcic Miverul timefi 
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on till! ruins of the tt'in])le, and couyerted by Con¬ 
stantine into a Christian church. The stu|u'nduu3 
proportions of this sti-ucture arc shown by tlio three 
vaulted rcjofs, each seventy-iiyo feet across, which 
rise above the surrounding buildings inliuge but not 
ungainly masses. Tlie vault of the middle arch, which 
is placed further back, forma part of a sphere; the 
side ones are cylindrical; all are ornamented with 
sunk paiuda of stucco-work. I’ho church a])pears to 
have consisted of a nave anil two aisles, divided by 
enormous pillars of marble, one of which now' stands 
in froilt of the church of J^a JMaria Maggiore. It is 
of a singly block, of forty-eight feet in height, and 
sixteen and a half in circumference. 

Of the fine temjile, di Vi'nere c llonia,* the cella 
of each deity remains, with the nii'hes, in which 
were their statues, and a jioi’tiou of one of the side 
walls, which prove it to have been of vast si/.i-, great 
magnificence, and a chef-d’o'uvrc of architecture. 
Thu emperor Adriitn himself drew the plans, which 
he submitted to Apollodorus, whose opinion respect¬ 
ing them is said to have diceu the cause of his 
untimely death. The temples, although they had 
c.ach a separate entrance and cella, formed but one 
edifice; the substructure of which, having been 
recently excavated, is found to have been three 
hundred and thirty by one hundred and sixty feet. 
A noble flight of stejis, discovered at the same time, 
between the arch of T’itus and the church of St. 
Francesco, formed the approach of the Forum, which 
front, as well as that tow.ards the Coliseum, was 
adorned with columns of Parian marble, six feet in 
diameter; and the whole was surrounded by a jior- 

raised on tlic old fomidations, and voiy often a whole nu^ilica 
ponvoried to siirliA pious n^p ; nnd lienee^ perhaps, all our great 
domoBor cathedrals arc stil’ called Ihisilic . ** 

* Buifoid. 
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tieo, with a double row of columns of grey granite. 
The walls and pavement of the interior were iiierusted 
with fine marble, and the roof richly gilt. 

The Temple of Antoninus was erected by 51arcus 
Aurelius in’ 173, in memory of Antoniiius and 
his consort Faustina. The tiriginal portico, con¬ 
sisting of ten Corinthian columns of Cii>j>olin-) 
marble, .ind a jiortion of the temple itself, now form 
the clmndi of S. Loren/.o in Miranda. 

The column of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was 
erected by the senate in honour of that illustrious 
emperor. Bassi-rilievi run spirally, from the bottom 
to the top, representing the Alareomanuian war. It 
is eomjiosed of twentyrsix blocks of Parian marble, 
and is one hundred and twenky-three feet in heiglit. 
The statue of the em])cror once stood on its suniinit, 
but it has been replac< il by that of St. Paul. 

This leads us to s]>eak of the groat statue of the 
same emperor. Xlie hois<! was so greatly admired 
by Michael Angelo, that when he first saw it, he 
looked at it in silence for some time, and then said, 

(Jo on! ” “ I’his great statue of Marcus Aurelius.'' 

says 31r. Forsyth, “ or rather of his horse, which 
was once the idol of Home, is now a subject of <a>n- 
tention. Some critics tiiul tin- j>roj>ortii>ns of the 
animal false, and his attitude imjxissible. One eom- 
jiares his head to an owl, another his belly to a cow’s, 
but the well-known a])Ostroj)he of a third (Michael 
Angelo) will ever prevail in your first inijm-ssions. 
The spirit and fire of tin? general figure will 6e<hic(^ 
the most'* i)ractised eye. Ancdent scidptors, intent 
only on man, arc sujiposed to have neglected the 
study of animals; ami we certainly find very rude 
accessories affixed to some exquisite antiipies. ]*er- 
haps they affected such contrasts as strike us in the 
■work of the F^un and his jiantijor, the Meleagtr and 
his dogs, the Apollo an<l his swans, 'here tho 

VOL. II. u 
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accessory serves as a foil. The horse, however, 
comes so frequently into heroic subjects, that the 
greatest artists of antiquity must have made him 
their particular study, and wo are told that they did 
so; but it were unfair to judge of their excellence 
from this bruised and unfortunate animal." 

This celebrated statue is the only one of bronze of 
all that adorned the city in ancient times. It has 
been cjilled, at different periods, by the names of 
Lucius Verus, Sejitimius Severus, and Constantine. 
It was pl.aced in its pres(mt position by Paul III. in 
1538, being then removed frmn before the church of 
St. .John Lateran. A bunch of flowers is said to 
be presented every year to the chapter of St. John, 
as an acknowledguierit, that the statue belongs to 
them; but this Sir John llobhouse denies. The 
statue was originally gilt; the coating laid on, ac¬ 
cording to the practice of the ancients, in very thick 
leaves; and some traces of it may still be observed. 

AVc now turn to the Coliseum. The shows of wild 
beasts were in general designed for the honour of 
Diana, the patroness of hunting, i'or this purpose, 
no cost was spared to fetch the different creatures 
from the farthest parts of the world. 

Part in laden vessels cainc, 

Borne on the roujjiicr waves, or gentler stream; 

Tlic fainting mun let full his treinUling oar, 

And the pale master feared the freight he bore. 

And shortly after. 

All that with jiolent teeth coiiiniand the plain, 

All tliat run horritl with erected mane, 

Or pioud of stately’ honiH^ or hri.stling hair, 

At once the forest’s ornament imd fear ; 

Toni from their deserts hy the Komnn power. 

Nor strength cun save, nor craggy dens secure. 

Some creatures were presented merely as str.iuge 
sights ar-’ rarities; as crocodiles, and several out- 
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landisli birds-and beasts: others for the combat, as 
lions, tigers, leopards, &c. Wc may reckon np three 
sorts of diversions with the beasts, which all went 
under the common name of Venatio :—The first, 
when the people were permitted to run after the 
beasts, and catch what they could for their own 
use; the second, wlien the beasts fought with one 
another; and the last, when they were brought out 
to engage with men.* 

The fights between beasts were exhibited with 
great v.ariety; sometimes a tiger was matched with 
a lion; sometimes a lion with a bull; a bull with an 
elephant; a rhinoceros with a bear, &(;. But the 
most wonderful sight was, when by bringing water 
into the amphitlieatrc, huge sea-monsters were in¬ 
troduced to combat with wild beasts: — 

No sylvan monsters wo alone have view’d, 
lint huge sea calves, dyed red witli hostile l»lood 
Of heaw, lie flouiideiing in the wondrous florwl. 

CAi-niURN. Kclog. vii. 

The men, th.at engaged with wild beasts, had the 
common name of Bestiarii. Some of these were 
condemned persons; others liired themselves at a 
set pay, like the Ol.adiators; and like them, too, 
had their schools where they were instructed .and 
initiated in such combats. We find sevor.al of the 
nobility and gentry m.any times voluntarily under¬ 
taking a part in these encounters ; and '.Juvenal 
ac(]uaints us, that the very women were ambitious 
of sliow'ug their courage on the like occasions, 
thougli witli the forfeiture of their modesty. 

One of the best accounts of this wonderful edifice, is 
that given in Bu.ford’s account of the Panorama 
painted by himself,'and now (1839,) exhibiting in I.ei- 
ccster Square, Ivondoii. “ The far-famed amphithe¬ 
atre of Vespasi(in, oy, as it is njore gener.ally called. 
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tlie Coliseum, is one of the most extraordinary am 
massive works, that Rome, or any other country 
ever produced; and forms one of the most surpris 
ing, and intensely interesting, objects of attractioi 
amongst tlie many gigantic remains of that ancien 
city. In whatever way it is viewed, whether a: 
regards its immense size, the solidity of its structure 
the simplicity and harmony of its architecture, tin 
grace and beauty of its proportions, or its interna 
arrangement and convenience, it equally strikes thi 
mind witli wonder and admiration; and is univer 
sally admitted to he one of the noblest remains o 
antiquity in the world. Placed at some distance 
from the gorgeous churchis, oxtonsive p.alaces, am 
busy streets of modern Rome, it stands alone ii 
solitaiy dignity and gloomy contrast; elevating it: 
stupendous masses from above the surrounding ruin; 
of the imperial city; a striking image of Itome itscl 
in its present state, erect on the one .side, fallen oi 
the other ; half grey, half green, deserted and decay 
ing ; a sj)lendid .and melancholy monument of pas 
gre.atness; and no monument of human power, no me¬ 
morial of departed ages, ever s])ok(5 more forcibly t( 
the heart, or <awakciu-d feelings so powerful, and un¬ 
utterable. The (k)liseum was commenced by Fla 
vius Vesp.asi.an, in the ye.ar 72, as a triumpha 
iiK'niorial of his victories in Jndca; ai\d it als( 
served to perpetuate the recollection of the inani 
horrid cruelties, committi.'d by the conquering Ro 
mans during that war. It wiis enacted, according 
to Marti.al and Pliny, on the 8]>ot formerly occupiec 
by a lake or fish-pond, in tlu! gardens of Ncro’t 
golden house, then nearly the centre of the city 
Twelve thousand Jewish ]irisoners, reduced to sla 
ver)*, w’ere employeil on the work ; and when it i: 
considered, that so Jarge and «olid^.an edifice was 
complei aa in little more than four years, it becomes 
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clearly evident, that the utmost cruelty and oppres¬ 
sion must have been resorteil to, to comjicl these 
unfortunates to comjilcte the task. Titus, the son'of 
Vespasian, finished the building; and on its dedica¬ 
tion exhibited shows and games for one Inindred 
days, during which numbers of gladiators were 
killed, and five thousand wild beasts w(to torn to 
pieces in tin; arena." 

This vast ain])hitheatre is of an elliptical shape, 
which gives it great powers of resistance. .Vccord- 
ing to the be.st and most recent measurement, it 
must be about one thousand one hundred and eighty 
eight feet in extiTiial circumference, the long axis 
being six Inindred and twenty-eight, tlie sliort Kve 
hundred and forty, and the total height one hundred 
and sixty feet.*' 'I’In; whole is a vast mixed mass of 
enonnous blocks of stoiu; and bricks, (jirobably por¬ 
tions of the golden ]>alace), metal and eemi nt, which 
have become so hardened by time, as to be like solid 
rock. The exterior was entirely of calcareous tufa of 
'I’ividi, (allied travertine, a fine hard and white stone. 
It jireseuts a scrii;s of three ranges of ojien arcades, 
so airy and correct in their jiroportions, that the 
building does not appear so large as it really is. 
Each tier consisted of thirty arches; the columns 
between which, together with the entablatures, dis- 
pl.aying different orders of architecture, the lowest 
being Doric, the si'cond Ionic, and tin; third t'orin- 
thian, surmounted by an attic story, with Composite 
pilasters, and forty ■windows. The two u)>per tiers 
of arches, which have the ri;mains of pedestals for 
statues in them, admitted light to the various ambu¬ 
lacra or corridors, which were quadrangular at the 

* Some give ihe ditnciiMoits tlnis:—Greatest Iciigtli six liiin- 
tlrcd Jiml tvvcnty.one feet; grcatcsit breadtli five liumlred uim! tliir- 
tecu ; outer wall ?nc huhdred and fiftyHcveii feet in its whole 
extent. 
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Lase, diininisliing in number an(J size as they ascended, 
and terminating in a single passage at the top. The 
lowest tier of arches were the entrances, seventy-six 
of which were for the emperor, finely ornamented ; 
one for the spectators, of various denominations; 
and one for the consuls, senators, &c .; and two 
for the gladiators, animals, &c. These entrances 
led to the various staircases by which the populace 
gained the different donnitories, and descended by 
nan'ow flights of steps, to the graduated ranges of 
seats. Altogether there were one hundred and sixty 
staircases : that is,—to tli(! first floor, sixty-four; to 
the second, fifty-two; to the third, sixteen; to the 
fourth, twenty-four; and four to the extreme top, for 
the workmen. In the four ambulacra on the ground 
floor, were shops, taverns, stables, and rooms for 
refre shments, anti places where j)erfumcs were burned. 
There was also a fifth, or priv.ate passage, under the 
pulvinar, for the use of the emperor, which communi¬ 
cated subterraneously with the palace. In the tier 
abovi! were twenty-two small vaulted chambers, 
calletl fornices, devoted to the sensual pleasures of 
the privileged classes. 

It is impossible to say at-what period the amphi¬ 
theatre was first sufl’ered to decay. The sanguinary 
exhibitions of the gladiators wCro abolished in the 
reign of llonorius, at the commencement of the fifth 
century ; yet so late as 16;12, It must have been per¬ 
fect, as bull-fights, and other games, were at th:it time 
exhibited. A givat portion of the southern side was 
demolished by order of Paul III. it is said at the 
recommendation of Michael Angelo, to furnish mate¬ 
rials for the Farnese palace for his nephew, and the 
complaints of the ]>opi)lacc alone saved it from total 
demolition. It has however since suffered frequently 
from similar depredations of worfic tlvin Goths and 
Vandalspio that 
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** From its mfcss, 

Walls, palaces, half cities have been rcarM.” 

These robberies have now ceased ; Benedict XIV. 
having, by the erretion of a series of altars in the 
arena, made the whole consecrated ground; a most 
efficient protection against the ravages of modern 
barbarism. Pius has also erected a massive buttress 
against the weakest end, and repaired some parts of 
the interior. Thus, after a lapse of nearly eighteen 
centnries, having frequently sufiei-cd from earthquakes, 
storms, and fire; having been several times battered 
as a fortress, during the civil contentions of the mid¬ 
dle ages ; defaced as a quarter for soldiers^;- used as a 
manufactory, ^<1 worke<ras a quarry, it still remains 
a,miracle of human labour and ingenuity, and is, even 
in its preset state, one of the noblest remains of anti - 
quit}', and the most wonderful monument of Itoman 
magnificence. Solitary and desolated, it is still grand 
and imposing; the rich hues which time has over- 
sprea<l its v(uierablo fragments with, the luxuriant 
clusters of vegetation, and the graceful drapery of 
numerous beautiful erwpers, festooning from the 
rifted arcli(;s, and broken arc.ades, whilst assiinihiting 
with the general character, add an indescribable rich¬ 
ness and variety to the whole, that has a powerful 
effect on the mind of the spectator. 

When the whole aniphitlioatre was entire*^, a child 
might c-om|)rchcnd its design in a moment, and go 
direct to bis place without straying in the porticoes ; 
for each .arcade bears its number engraved, and oppo¬ 
site each ar(!ado was a staircase. Tins multiplicity of 
wide, striiiglit, and separate passages, proves the at¬ 
tention which the ancients pai<l to the safe discli.arge 
of a crowd. + As it now stands, the Coliseum is a 
striking image of Home itself;—decayed, vacant, se¬ 
rious ; yet grand ;^h!ilf grcy,« and half green ; erect 
* l''oiiiytb. + Ibid. 
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on one side and fallen on the other, with consecrated 
ground in its bosoni, inhabited by a herdsman ; visit¬ 
ed by every caste: for moralists, antiquari(>8, painters, 
architects, devotees, all meet here to meditate, to ex- 
amino, to draw, to measure, and to copy. 

Tho figure of the Coliseum was an ellipse', ■« hose 
longer diameter was about six hundred ami fifteen 
English feet, and the shorter five hundred and ten feet. 
The longer diameter of tho artsia, or space within, 
was about two bnndrcd and oigbty-one feet, and 
the sliorter one hundred and seventy-si.x feet, leav¬ 
ing the circuit for seats and galleries, of ahtnit one 
liiuidred and fifty-seven feet in hfgadth. Tlie out¬ 
ward cireumfia-cnee when complete w|{5 about seven¬ 
teen liiindrod and sovouty-two feet, covering a snrfaee 
of about twoliuudrod and forty-six thousand, six liun- 
dred and sixty-one feet, or sometliing more than five 
acres and a lialf. When some ])ilgriins*' who journeyed 
to Uome lielield this vast am])liitheatr(',they ar(> said to 
have-(‘xclaiincd, “Ashaig as tlie Colisomn stands. 
Koine shall stand ; when the Coliseum falls. Koine 
will Call ; and when Romo falls, the world will fall.’ ’ 
t It is inipossihle to e(mt(‘m])Iate without liorror 
the dreadful seenes of carnage whicli for two hun- 
<lrcd and fifty yi^ars disgraced the amphitheatre, or 
to regard without utter detestation the character of 
the jx'ople who took pleasure in sjH'etaelos of such 
nioiistrons brutality. Wo may form some idea of the 
myriads of men and animals destroycil in these houses 
of slaughter, from ono instance which is recorded by 
Dio. lie informs ns that after the triumph of Trajan 
over the Ifaoians, spectacles were exhibited for one 
hundn’d and twenty-three days, in which eleven 
thousand animals were killed, and one thousand gla- 
diatws wore matched against each other. Nor was 
it only malefactors, esptives, and- slaves, that wore 
* Bede. t liicwstci’.. 
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doomed to contend in these dreadful games; free-born 
eitissons liired themselves as gkHliatnrs, men of noble 
birth sometimes degraded tlreinselves so far as to 
ligiit on the stage for the ainitsement of their’ comitry- 
nieii,—oven women, ladies too of high rank, forget¬ 
ting tlse native delicacy and the feebleness of their 
sex, strove on the arena for the prize of valour for the 
honour of adroitness in ifmrder. A people thus in¬ 
ured to blood, were prepared for every yillany ; nor, 
is it possible to read of the enormities which, disgriloed, 
tlio transactions of the labT Romans, without ascriV 
ing tlicni in a great measure Ut the ferocHy of ttmjfk;^ 
foBt«;red by tlie slioekiug amuscuients of the amphj- 
tlieatre. 

“ Tlu! (.'oliseo,” says Dupaty, “ is un<(uestional)ly 
the most admirabh* monument of the Roman 1 )i>\v(t 
under tlieCa^sars. J''roni its vast cireuit,fr()ni the nuil- 
titude of stones of wliieli it is formed, from that union 
of columns of every order, wbieb i is(^ n]i one above the 
otlior, in a circular form, to snjijiort three rows of 
porticoes ; from all the dinieusioiis, in a word, of tliis 
prodigious edifice, we instantly ieeognis(^ tlu? work 
of a ]»eople, sovtToigns of the universe, and slaves of 
an emperor. I wandei-ed long around the Coliseo, 
without venturing, if 1 may so say,, to enter it: niy 
eyes surveyed it with admiration and awe. Not 
more than one half of this vast edifice at ])resent is 
standing ; y<'t the imagination may still add what 
has been destroyed, and complete the whole. At 
length I entered within it.s precincts. What an 
astonisliiiig scene ! Wliat contrasts ! AV'liat a disjilay 
of ruins, and of .all the ])arts of tiu' monument, of 
every form, every .ag(', and, as 1 may say, every 
year; some bearing the marks of the band of time, 
and others of the hand of the barliarian. 'I'liesc 
eruinhled do^’n j'vstorday, tl#>se a few days hefore, 
a great number on the point of falling, some, in 
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sliort, whicli aro falling from one moment to anotlier 
Here wc see a tottering portico, there a falling enta 
bLament, and further on, a seat ; while, in the mean¬ 
while, tlic ivy, the bramble, the moss, and variouf 
plants, ero('j) amongst these rnins, grow, and insi¬ 
nuate tiiomselves; and, taking root in the cement, arc 
continually detaching, separating, and reducing tc 
powder these cnornums masses; the woi'k of ages, 
piled on each other by the will of an emperor, and 
the labour of a hundred thousand slaves. There 
was it then that gladiators, martyrs, and slaves, 
combated on the Itomau festivals, only to make the 
blood circulate a little quicker in the veins of a 
liundred thousand idle s])ectators. 1 thought I still 
heard the roaring of the lions, the sighs of the dying, 
the voice of the executioners, and what would strike 
my ('ar with still gi-eater horror, the a^ipliiuses of 
the Romans. I thought 1 heard them, by these 
a])])lauses, encouraging and demanding carnage; the 
men requiring still more blood from the combatants; 
and the women, more mercy for the dying. I ima¬ 
gined I beheld one of these women, young and 
beautiful, on the ftill of a gladiator, rise from her seat 
.and with an eye which had ju.st caressed a lover, 
w(.'lcomc, or repel, find fault with, or .•q>)>l.aud, the last 
sigh of the vanquished, as if she had paid for it. 

“ But what a change has taken pl.-iee in this arena ! 
In the middle stands a crucifix, and all around this 
crucifix, at equal distances, fourteen altars, conse¬ 
crated to difterent saints, .are erected on {.he dins, 
which once contaim^d the w’ild beasts. The Ooliseo 
was daily hastening to destruction ; the stones were 
carried ofif, and it was constantly disfigured, and 
made the receptacle of filth ; w’hen B<uiedict XIV. 
conceived the idea of saving this noble monument by 
consecrating it; by defending it w>th altars, and pro¬ 
tecting Jt Vvith indulgences. These walls, these 
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columns, and these porticoes, have now no other sup¬ 
port but the names of those very martyrs with 
whose blood they were formerly stained. I w.alked 
through every part of the Coliseo ; I ascended into 
all its different stories ; and sat down in the box of 
tlie emperors. I shall long remember the silence and 
solitude that reigned througli these galleries, along 
these ranges of seats, and under these vaulted por¬ 
ticoes. 1 st()]-)ped from time to time to listen to the 
echo of my feet in walking. I was delighted, too, 
with attending to a certain faint rustling, more 
sensible to the soul than to the car, occasioned by 
the hand of time, which is continually at work, and 
undermining the Coliseo on every side. What plea¬ 
sure did I not enjoy, too, in observing how the day 
gradually redired, and the night as gradually ad¬ 
vanced over the arcades, spreailing her lengthening 
shadows. At hnigth 1 was obliged to retire ; with 
my mind, howeviT, filled with and absorbed in a 
thousand ide.as, a thousand sensations, which can 
only arise among these ruins, .and which these 
ruins in sonic degree inspire. Wln^rc are the five 
thousand wild beasts that tore each other to pieces, on 
the day on which this mighty ])ile was opened ? 
Silent now are those unnatural shouts of ajiphiuse, 
called forth by the murderous fights of the glailiators: 
—What a contrast to this (heith of sound ! ” 

“ Ascending among the ruins," says Mr. AV'illiams, 
“ we took our station where the whole magnitude 
of the Coliseum wjis visible. AVhat a fulness 
of mind the first glance excited; yid how inex¬ 
pressible, at the same time, were our feelings ! The 
awful silence of this dread ruin still appealed to our 
hearts. The single sentinel’s tread, and the ticking 
of our watches, were the only sounds W'c heard, 
while the inoiin w'as marching»in the vault of night, 
and the stars wxrc peeping through vh" various 
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o]>enings ; tlio sliadows of tho Hying clouds being all 

that reiniiuled us of life and of motion.” 

The nianinT, in wliicdi tin; traveller should survey 
the euri()siti(» of Koine, must ho determined hy the 
liai^tli of time which he can afford for that purpose. 
“ 'riiere are two moiles of seeing Uomc,” says Mr. 
IMathews; “ the tojiograjdiical, fcdlowcd hy Vasi, 
who ])areels out the town into eight divisions, and 
jumhles everything together,—antiijuities, churches, 
and jialaees, if their situation he contiguous; and 
the chronological,—which would carry you regularly 
from the hons(- of Kouiulus to the palace of tho 
niigning ])ontiff. The first mode is the most expedi¬ 
tious, and the least cx]iensive ; for even if tho tra¬ 
veller walk .afoot, tlu^ economy of time is worth con¬ 
sidering ; and after .all that c.an h(^ urged in favour 
of the chronological order, on the scoria of le.ason, 
Vasi’s jilan is perha]>s the host, h'or all that is 
worth seeing at all is worth seinng twice. N’asi’s 
mode hurries you through everything; hut it enables 
you to select and note down those objects that .are 
worthy of public examination, and these m.ay he 
afterwards studied at leisure. Of the great majority 
of sights it must he confessed that all w(^ obtain for 
our labour is the knowledge that tlnw are not worth 
seeing ;—hut this is a knowdedge, that no one is 
willing to receive upon tho authority of another, .and 
Vasi’s plan ofha's a most expeditious mod(! of arriving 
•at this truth hy one’s own })ro))er exj»erieuee. His 
jdati is, however, too ex|)editious ; for he \yonld got 
through the wlude town, with all its wonders, ancient 
and modern, in eight d.ays ! ” 

Ex)>editious as it is, some of our indefatig.ahle 
countrymen have contrived to hit n))on one still 
more so. You may tell them th.at the antiquaries 
allow eight days for».tho tour, and they will boast 
of haviivcr d'te.aten the antiquaries, and “ done it in 
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six.” Tliis ra)>icl sy.stoin may do, or ratlior must do, 
for those who have no time for any othir; hvit to 
tlie travcllor who wi.shcs to derive instruction and 
profit from liis visit, a more leisurely survey is 
essential. “ For my own ])art,” sajs JMr. ^Voods, 
“ the first eight days I s|)ent in Koine w ere all hurry 
and confusion, and 1 could attend to nothing syste¬ 
matically, nor even exainiiie any thing with accuracy ; 
a sort of r(«tless eagernes.s to s('e every thing and 
liiiow every thing, gave me no jkiwim- of fixing my 
attention on any one jmrticular.” 

\\ c must now close our account: not that we 
have hy any means exhausted the subject, for it de¬ 
mands volumes and years; whereas our space is 
limiteil, aud our time is short. AVe shall, therefore, 
devote the remainder of our space and time to the 
imiircssions with which the ruins of this city have 
been viewed by scviral elegant and accomjilished 
travellers. 

“ At length 1 behold Koine,” said Diipaty. “• 1 
behold that the;itrc, where human nature has been 
all that it can ever be, has jx'rforined every thing it 
can perform, has disfilayed ail the virtues, exhibited 
all the vices, brought forth the siiblinie.st heroes, 
aud the most execrable monsters, h.as been elevated 
to a Ifriitus, elegraded to a Flero, aiiel re-ascended 
to a Marcus Aurelius.” 

“ Kven those who have not read at all,” s.ays Dr. 
Burton, “ know, peadiaps, more of the Komans than 
of any other nation* which has figured in the world. 
If we ]>refer modern history to ancient, wo still find 
Koine in every page ; and if we look with composure 
upon an event so antiquated as the fall of the Itomaii 
empire, we cannot, as Fnglishmeii, or as protestants, 
contemplate with inditlerence the sacred einjiire wdiich 
Koine tirectedover the minds j|nd consciences of men. 
AVithoiit making any invidious allusio.', it may be 
* Kxcej)! tij.u ol ihc Jews. 
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said that this second empire has nearly passed away ,* 
so that, in both points of view, we have fonner re¬ 
collections to excite onr curiosity.” 

“ Neither the superb structures,” says Sir .John 
Hobhouse, “ nor the happy cliin.ate, have made Rome 
the country of every man, and ‘ the city of the soul.’ 
The education, wlfch has qu.alified the traveller of 
every nation for that citizenship, prepares enjoyments 
for him at Rome, indeiieiident of the city and inhabi- 
tonts about him, and of all the allurements of site and 
climate. lie will already people tlio hanks of the 
Tiber with the shades of Rompey, (!onst.antine, and 
Bolisarius,and other heroes. Tlie first footsteps within 
tlie venenihle walla will have shown him thename and 
magnificence of .Vugustus, and the three long narrow 
streets, branching from the ohedisk in the centre of 
the I’iazza del J’opolo, like the theatre of Palladio, 
will have imposed u])ou his fancy with an air of 
anti(iuity congenial to the soil. Even the mendic.ants 
of the country asking .alms in Latin prayers, and the 
vineyard gates of the suburbs, inscribed with the 
ancient language, may be allowed to contribute to 
the agreeable delusion." 

“ What,” says Chate.aubriand, g.azingon the ruins 
of Rome by moonlight, “ what was doing here eigh¬ 
teen centuries ago, at a like hour of night ? Not only 
has ancient Italy vanished, but the Italy of the middle 
ages is also gone. Nevertheless, the traces of both 
arc phainly marked at Rome. If this modern city 
vaunts her St. Peter’s, ancient Rome o])poses her 
Pantheon and all her ruins ; if the one marshals from 
the Cajntol her consuls and emperors, the other 
arraj’’s her long succession of pontiffs. 'The Tiber 
divides the rival glories ; seated in the same dust, 
pagan Rome sinks faster and faster into decay, and 
Christian Rome is griYlually re-desccnj}ing into the 
catacombs whence .she issued.” 

Wha.'says Lord Byron in regard to this celebrated 
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city ?—“ I am delighted withiRome. As a whole— 
ancient and modern -- it beats Greece, Constantinople, 
every thing,—at least that 1 have seen. As for the 
Coliseum, Pantheon, St. Peter’s, the Vatican, &'c. S:c., 
they are quite inconceivable, .and must be seen." 

AVe close this article with a fine p.assage from 
Middleton’s Life of Cicero :—“One cannot help re¬ 
flecting on the surprising fate .and revolutions of 
kingdoms; how Rome, once the mistress of the world, 
the seat of .arts, empirt?, and glory, now lies sunk in 
sloth, ignorance, and j)Overty, enslaved to the most 
crued, as well as the most contemptible of tyrants, 
superstition and religious imyiosture ; while this 
remote country, anciently the jest and contemj)t of 
the polite Romans, is become the happy seat of 
liberty, plenty, and letters; flourishing in all the 
arts and refinements of civil life; yet running, per¬ 
haps, the same course which Romo itself h.ad run 
before, — from virtuous ir.dustiy to wealth ; from 
we.alth to luxury ; fjoui luxury to an i!n])atieiiee of 
diseij)line and corruj)tiou of morals; till, by a tot.al 
degeneracy and loss of virtue, being grown rij)C for 
destruction, it falls a ju-ey at last to some hardy 
oppressor ; and, with the loss of lihert}', losing every 
thing that is v.alu.able, sinks gi'adually again into 
original biu-barism.” 

See tlic wild \v:istc of aU-tlevouring yenrs : 

Hoav lu iMttMi Mid svimlcliie appears ! 

Willi nodding: aii’lies, l»rf*keii temples spi’ea<l ! 

The very tomhsJ now vaiiisliM like llieir <lc!u! ! 

Iiii] .•lial wonders vai'^ed on Mati<ni9 spoil’d, 

Where mix’d with slave.^ the. j'roanin^ mariyr toil’d ; 

Huge tlicatvffs, that now uiipCfiplod woods, 

Now drain’d a distani country of her Hoods : 

Fanes, whieh adniiiing iffiils wilh ju’ide siirvev, 

Statues of men, scarce less alive tle n -liey I"* 

I’oric’s to Addistnn. 

----- - - 

• Livy; Cicero; Dionysius of llalicarnassus; .Scueea j Pliny; 
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NO. XXII.—SAOU.NTCM. 

Prom/ find n'md nirfion! crrrii thing mnxt hr 
i/unrs, and at gonr dir/nisal! You arc to pmcritic 
to > 1.1 ir/i/i irhoin vc ahn/l niiilc •iror ; ir/tli ir^xnn u-c 
shall moie jic'icc ! Yon arc to set hounds; to shut 
us aj> hcl>rc.’n hl/fs and rirci’s ; hat gou—goit arc 
not to ol>scrrc the liin/ls vh/eh gonrselves hare Jl.red. 
Pass not the Iherus. What next ? Touch nut the 
Sagantines. S'agantnni is upon the /herns; inoee 
not a step toirards that eitg. 

HANXIISAl’s SI'EF.Cir TO ins solioeus! 

Sacuntum w.as a colcliratc'il city of lltsjianiii 
Taruconciisis, on tlio west .side of tin; Ibmis, about a 
mile from tlu^ wai-sliore. It was founded by a colony 
of Zacyntbians, and l)y some of tbe Rutili of Ardeaf. 

Saeuntuni, accorditif; to lavy, acquired immense 
rielies. jiartlyfrom its commerce botli by band and sea, 
and ])artlj' from its just laws and excellent ])olice. 

Sajiuutum was under tbe itroteetion of tbe Romans, 
if not numbered amongst its cities; and wben by a 
treaty maile between tbat jnsiple and the <'artbaei- 
nians, tbe latter were permitted to carry tbeir arms 
as far as tbe Iberus, this city was excepted. 

Tbe moment Hannibal was created gimor.al, be 

'i'lu’itus ; T)i«tiL Mraccioliiii; j 'J’aj lor; 

Kfinu-L: IlooUc . ; Dujiaty; Vsisi; (’’liuttim- 

; \\’otul ; 1‘orsytli ; Orll : Kju-ylop. 

]Motro]H»litaiRi, Urt-w-Ntfi', lit'r**, Jiritaniiica, Loiuliiion t.< ; ]*aiki‘r 
(SiH. Majiazine); Knijrlit (IVnny iSliijrazino); nrofonl; JJoMiniisc; 
SniHHul ; Koiue in Unr Niuctcoutli (’ciitiiry ; M’iliiams; Msuhows; 
Jinrton. 

*1* Ai'ilea was a city of I.atiiim. Some soldiers having set il on 
fire, tbe inhabitants {M’oiiagattMl a report that their town )iu<l been 
changed into a bird ! Jt was rebuilt, and became a very rich and 
niagnilicent town, wlioso ^v‘,Mnnit} to llouie rof^dered it farhoiis. 
Tartpiin wis b..deging this city when his sou dishonoured Luorctia. 
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Ifmt no time, for fear of being prevented by death, as 
liis father had been. Thougii the Spaniards had so 
iiiueli advantage over him, with regiird to t)ie number 
of forces, their army amounting to upwards of one 
liundred thousand men, yet he cliose his time and 
posts so ha[)pily, that he entirely defeated them. 
After this every tiling submitted to his arms. But 
he still forbore laying siege to Saguntum, carefully 
avoiding every occasion of a rupture with the Romans, 
till he should be furnished with all things necessary 
forsoimportantanenterprise;—pursuant to the advice 
of -liis father. lie applied himself jiarticularly to 
engage the airectlons pf the eitizeu.s and allies, and to 
gain their confidence, by allotting them a large share 
of the plunder taken from the enemy, and by paying 
them all their arrears. 

Tiie (Saguntines, on their side, sensible of the 
danger with which they.were threatenc'd, from the 
continued successes of Hannibal, advertised the 
Romans of them. Upon this, deputies were nomi¬ 
nated by the latter, and ordered to go and take a 
pgrsonai information ujion the spot; they commanded 
them also to lay their complaints before Hannibal, if 
it should be thought proper; and in ease he should 
refuse to do justice, that then they should go directly 
to Carthage, and make the same eomjilaints. In 
the meantime, Hannibal laid siege to Saguntum, pro¬ 
mising himself great advantages from the taking of 
this city. He was persuaded that this would de- 
j)rive the Romans of all hopes of carrying the war 
into Spain; that this new conquest would secure 
the old ones; and that no enemy would be left be¬ 
hind him ; that he should find money enough in it 
fot' the execution of his designs ; that the plunder of 
the city would inspire his soldiers with great ardour, 
and make them follow him witl*greater cheerfulness; 
and that, lastly, the spoils which he should send to 

VOL. II. X 
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Carthage -woald gain him the favour of tlio citizens 
Animated hy these motives, he carried on the siege 
■with the utmost vigour. 

News was soon carried to Home, that Saguntuin 
■was besieged. But tlie Homans, instead of flying 
to its relief, lost their time in fruitless debates, and 
equally insignificant disputations. The Saguntines 
were now reduced to the last extremity, and in ■want 
of all things. An accommodation was thereupon pro- 
])osod ; but the conditions on which it was oftered, 
appeared so harsh, that the Saguntines coidd not so 
much as think of accepting them. Before they gave 
their final answer, the principal senators, bringing 
their gold and silver, and that of the piddic treasury, 
into the market-place, threw both into a fire< lighted 
for that purpose, and afttTwards themselves ! At the 
s,ame time, a tower whi(di had been long assaulted 
by the battering-rams, falling with a dreadful noise, 
the Carthaginians entered the city by the breach, 
iiud soon made themselves masters of it, and cut to 
pieces all the inhabitants, who were of sufficient age 
to hear arms. 

“ Words," says Polybius, “ could never express the 
grief anil coiistern.atiou witli which the news of the 
taking, and cruel fate of Saguntum, was received 
at Home, (kunpassion for an imforttinatc eity, shame 
for their having failed to succour such faithfVil allies, 
a just indignation against the Carthaginians, the 
authors of all these calamities ; the str ng alarms, 
raised by the successes of Hannibal, whom the 
Homans fancied they saw already at their gates; all 
these sentiments were so violent, that, during the 
first mouiejits of them, the Homans were unable to 
come to any resolution, or do any thing, but gi*o 
way to the torrent of their passion, and sacrifice 
floods of tears to the'memory of'a city, which lay in 
ruins ^"jause of its inviolable fidelity to the Homans, 
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and had been betrayed by their imprudent delays^ 
and unaccountable indolence. When they were a 
little recovered, an assembly of the people was called, 
and war nnanimously declared .against the people of 
Carthage.” 

The conqueror afterwards rebuilt it, and placed a 
garrison there, with all the noblemen whom he had 
detained as hostages, from the several neighbouring 
nations of Spain *. 

The city remained in a d(q>lorable state of distress 
nnd(!r the Carthaginians, till the year of Rome 53S. 
when Scipio, having humbled tin? power of Carthage 
in Spain, in process of time recovered S<agiintuin, 
and made it, as Pliny says, “ a new city.” By the 
Romans it was treated with every kind of distinction; 
but at some period, not .oscertaineel by historians, it 
was reduced to ruins. 

The city of Morviedro is supposed to bo situated 
on the ruins of 8aguntum ; the name of which being 
derived from Muri veteren, Murun niyog, “ old walls." 
It abounds with vestiges of antiquity. Several Celt- 
iberian and Roniiin iuseriptions are seen ; but of all 
the numerous stiitues that the temples, and other 
))ublic edificcs'of Saguntum once had, only one re¬ 
mains, of white imarbic, witliout a head; besides the 
fragin(?nt of another. 

The traces of the walls of its circus arc, never¬ 
theless, still discernible; though its mosaic pavement 
is destroyed. A greater portion of the theatre re¬ 
mains than of any other Roman monument. 

A writer on Spanish antiquities in 1684, gives tin; 
following account of this <dty, whereby wo may learn 
that at that time there were many more remains of 
antiquity then there are at present. “ The Jioinan 
inscriptions,” says he, “ that are scattered up and 
down in the ]>«blic and privat# buildings, and the 

* Some »t>ppo6e that he then ffnve it the name of Spai\ 

x2 
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medals and otlicr monuments of antiquity, tliaf have 
hcen found there, being endless, 1 shall only present 
my reader with that wliich is over one of the gates of 
tlie town, in honour of the emperor Claudius ;— 

HfCNATVS. POrVLVMQUR. 

MAGVNTINOIIVM. 

CUVPIO. 

INTICTO. PIO. PP.L. IMP. 

C\K8. PONT, MAX. 

TRIB. POT. P.P. 

PR0C03. 

• “ And njion another gate, nc<ar the cathedral, is a 
head of naiinihal, cut in stone. From hence, if you 
mount still higher up the rock, )-ou come to an ain- 
jihitheatre, whieli has twenty-six rows of scats one 
.sliove another, all (nit in the rock ; and in the other 
)>aits the arches are so thick and strong, that they 
are little inferior to the rocik itself. There are reuiaina 
of prodigious aqueducts, and numhers of vast cisterns 
und(T ground. As this country has been celebrated 
hy Titus Livins, and i’olybius, for its fertility, I 
shall take notice of ono or two of its productions, 
which are peculiar to it. First then, the winter figs, 
wliich Pliny sjieaks of, are to be met w'ith in great 
|)erfection at this day ; and are almost as remarkable 
for their flavour and sweetness, as for their hanging 
upon the trw's in the middle of the winttT. Their 
(lears also have a higher reputation than any others. 
There are cherry-trees that are full of fine fruit in 
•lanuary; and in a place near Oanct, about half a 
league oft’, they raised a melon that weighed thirty 
jtounds*.” 


NO. XXIII.-SAIS. 

tiAls stands on the eastern side of the Nile, near the 
jdacc where a canal, passing across the Delta, joins 
th(S Pclusiac with the (lanopic A>rau«h of the Nile, 
y blyliius ; Ijivj- ; Pliny ; Rollin ; Ki iiuctt ; Jose. 
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It was the metropolis of Lower Egypt ; and its inha¬ 
bitants were, originally, an Athenian colony. 

At this place tlicre was a temple dedicated to 
Minerv^, who is supposed to bo the same as Isis, 
witli the following inscription:—“ I am whatevci 
hath been, and is, and .shall be ; no niortal hath yet 
pierced through the veil that shrouds me." 

In this city Osiris is said to have been buried. 
“ They have a tomb at Sais,” says Herodotus, “ of a 
certain personage, whom I do not tliinlc myself ])cr- 
mitted to specify. It is behind the Temple of Minerva, 
and is continued by the whole length of the wall ol 
that building: around this are many large obelisks, 
near which is a lake, whoso banks are lined with 
stone. It is of a circular form, and, I should think, 
as largo as that of Delos, wdiich is called Tro- 
choeides." 

To name this “ personage” seems to have been an 
act carefully to be avoichid. How very sacred the 
ancients dis^imed their mysteries ajipears from the fol¬ 
lowing passage in Apollonius Rhodius :— 

“ To .Siimotlinicc, Klectni’s isle, they steel'; 

That thtTc, initialRti in righu divini*, 

Safe might tiicy sail tho iiavigahic briue. 

Blit Mumc, premime not of those rights to tell. 

Fai-ewcll, dread isle, dire deities, fiiewell ! 
liCt not iiiy verse these mysteries exjilaiii j 
To name is iiuiiiouB, to reveal jirofane/’ 


In this teinjde (that of Minerva) Herodotus in¬ 
forms us Jie inhabitants buried their princes; and in 
tho area before it stood a large marble edifice, inagnifi - 
cently adorned with obelisks in the shape of palm- 
trees, with various other ornaments. This temple 
was erected by Amasis, who w.as a native of Sais.* 

* Ab ho was bi|t of mean extraction lie met \Mlh no lespt-ci, 
hut was only contemned by hi& subjects, in (he Vgiuuiiig of )jK 
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In magnitude and grandeur it surpassed any they had 
before seen; of such enormous size were the stones 
employed in the building and foundation. There was 
a room cut out of one stone, which liad been Conveyed 
by' w.uter from Elephantis by the labour of two 
thousand men; costing three ye;irs’ labour. This 
stone nieasurcid on the outside twenty-one cubits 
long, fourteen bro.ad, and eight high. 

{'amliyses entertained a mortal hatred to the 
iiioiiarch just mentioned. From Memphis he went to 
.Sais, where was the burying-j)laco of the kings of 
Egypt. As soon as he entered the palace, he caused 
tile bodyof Amasis to be taken out of its tomb, andafter 
having exposed it to a thousand indignities in his own 
presence, he ordered it to be east into the fire and 
burned; which was a thing equally contrary to the cus- 

Hi' was not iuMiisiblu of this; but neviTlhelc-is llitnighl it 
his interest to siibdiw tlicir tcin[>ers by an artful carriajrt’, an<l viin 
their affection by gentleness uiul reason. JIc had a gtihlen cistern 
in which himself, and liu/se persons w'ho were admlltcil to his table, 
iihcJ to wash llicir feet : he melted it down, and ha<l it cast into u 
jttatue, ami then exjiosed the new god to public worsliip. The jkmj- 
pie Imstenod in crowds to jwy tlieir .'uloratioii to the statue. The 
king, having assembled the people, informed them of the vile uses 
to which this statue had once been put, wliicli m vertheless had now 
ilieir religious piostrutions. The application was easy, and had the 
ilfaiied success ; the jH'opl© thenceforward paid the king all the re¬ 
spect tliat is due to majesty. 

He always used to devoto the whole morning to public affairs, 
in order to receive petitions, give aiuliem-e, ])rom>uTico eentence, and 
iiold his councils : the rest of the day vvas given to ple.asure ; and 
as AfuanUy in hours of diversion, was extremely gay, and seemed 
to carry his mirth beyond due hounds. Ids courtiers ttaik the liberty 
to represent to him the unsuitablcness of such a luihavioiir ; when 
be answered, that it wis as im{K>8silde for the mind to lie always seri¬ 
ous and intent Mp<»n business, as for u bow to continue always bent. 

It was tins king who obliged the inhabitants of every town to en¬ 
ter their names in a book, kept by the magistrate for that purpose, 
with their professions, and manner of living. Solon inserted this 
sustoin among his laws. ^ • > 
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tqnis of the Persians and Egyptians. The rage, thi.s 
prince testified against the dead body of Amasis, 
shows to what a degree lie hated his person. AVliat- 
ever was the cause of this aversion, it seems to have 
been one of the chief motives, Cambyses had of carry¬ 
ing his arms into Egypt. 

The first notice of the ruins of Sais, by Europe¬ 
ans, occurs in tlio travels of Eginont and Ileyman, 
two Dutchmen, who found a curious inscription in 
lionour of its “ benefactor,” Marcus A urelius A ntouiuus. 
They saw also a colossal statue of a female, with 
hier()gly])hics. J'^ourteen camel-loads of treasure are 
said to have* been found among the ruins. 

“ Tile village of Se '1 Ilajar,” saj^s Dr. C’larli(>, 
“ seems in the suburban district of the ancient city ; 
for as we proceeded hence in an eastern direction we 
soon disct'rned its vestiges. Irregular hca])s, contain¬ 
ing ruined foundations whiidi had defil'd the labours 
of the peasants, aj)])eared between the village, and 
<onie more considerable remains farther towards the 
south-east. 'I'lie earth w’as covered with fragments 
of the ancient terra-cotta, which the labourens had 
ca.st out of their sievo.s. At the distance of about 
three furlongs wc came to an immense quadrangular 
inclosure, nearly a mile wide, formed by high walls, 
or rather mounds of earth, facing the four points of 
the compass, and placed at right angles to each other, 
so as to surround the sjiacious area. In the centre of 
this was another conical heap, su])porting the ruins of 
some building, whose origin.al form cannot be now 
ascei'tained. The ramparts of this inclosure are in¬ 
deed so lofty as to be visible from the river, although 
!it this distance, the irregularity of-their appciiraiice 
might cau.se a person ignorant of their real nature to 
mistake them for natural eminences.” 

Dr. Clarlip found severaV things at Sais well 
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worthy attention ; among which may he particularly 
mentioned several bronzo relics; an ara-trifbrm 
sceptre, a curious hieroglyphic tablet*, the torso of 
an ancient statue, a triple hierogram with the symbol 
of the cross, and several other antiquitie|. 

On the east is another fragment of a very highly 
finished edifice; and the hieroglyphics which remain 
are perfectly well sculptured. 

Many fragments of these ruins have been, of late 
years, taken away by Mohauied Bey, to build there¬ 
with a miserable palace at E’ISooaut. 

NO. XXIV.-SAMAHIA. 

. Samahia is never called in Scripture Sebast^, 
though strangers know it only hy that name. 

Obadiah is supposed to have been buried in this 
city ; and here, at one time, were shown the tombs 
of Elisha, and of John the Baptist ; and many 
ancient coins of this town are still preserved in the 
cabinets of the curious. 

Samaria, during a siege, was afflicted with a great 
famini!; and a very extraordinary occurrence is re¬ 
lated with resjiect to itj. 

24. “ And it came to pass after this, that Ben- 
hadad king of Syria gathered aH his host, and went 
up, and besieged Samaria. 

25. And there was a great famine in Samaria; 
and, behold, they besieged it, until an ass’s head was 
sold for fourscore pieces of silver, and the fourth part 
of a cab of dove's dung for five pieces of sil ver. 

2G. And as the king of Israel was j)assing by 
upon the wall, there cried a woman unto him, say¬ 
ing, Help, my lord, 0 king. 

• Now in the vestibulo of tlic iinivei'»i(y library at OambriilKc. 

+ Herodotus; Apolloniuii Rhndiua; Rulliii; Kgmont and Iley- 
uiim; Clarke. t II. Cliro-iiclcs,, eh. xi. 
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27. And he said, if the Lord do not he]]> thee, 
whenix* shail 1 help thee ? out of the barn-floor, or 
out,,of the wino-prees ? 

28. And the king said unto lier, Wliat aileth 
thee ? -A^nc^ she answered, This woman said unto 
me, (live thy son, that wo may eat him to-day, and 
we will cat my son to-morrow'. 

29. So we boiled my son, and did cat him : and 1 
said unto her on the next day. Give thy son, that we 
may eat him ; and she hatli hid her son. 

3(1. And it came to jiass, when the king heard the 
words of the woman, that he rent his clothes; and 
he passed by upon the \yall, and tin' peo))le looked, 
and, helndd, he had sackcloth within upon his flesh; 

31. Tin'll he said, God do so and more also to me, 
if the head of Elisha the son of Sliaphat shall stand 
on him this day. 

82. lint Elisha sat in his house, and tin; ehh'rs 
sat with him ; and the king sent a man from before 
him ; hut ere tin; mi'ssenger came to liiin. In' said to 
the elderSi See how this son of a imirdi'i-er hath scut 
to take away mine head ! look, when the messengi'r 
cometh, shut tin; door, and hold him fast at the 
door: is not the sound of his master's feet behind 
him ? 

33. And while he yet talked with them, behold, 
the messenger came down unto him : and he said, 
liehold, this evil is of the Lord ; what should I wait 
for the J.iord any longer ? ” 

This v'as one of the cities of Palestine. The 
country in which it is situated was at one time greatly 
infested with lions. The inhabitants were always 
at variance with their neighbours the Jews,—who 
detested them. The Samaritans having built a 
temple on Mount Qcrizim, similar to tliat at Jerusa¬ 
lem, insisting^liat Geriziin wati the spot which God 
had originally consecrated, the Jews neVer forgave 
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them for so doiiifr, either in preeept or practice. 
Their malice pursued them everywhere ; they called 
them rebels and apostates; and held them insuch utter 
detestation, that to say,—“ There goes a Samaritan," 
was a jilirase equivalent to that of “ There goes a 
serpent.” This hatred was returned with nearly 
equal force by the Samaritans ; insomuch, that when 
the Jews were building their temple, they did all 
they could to prevent the execution of it. 

When Alexander marched into Judioa, and had 
arrived at Jerusalem, the Samaritans sent a number 
of dejiiitios, with great pomp and ceremony, to re¬ 
quest tliat ho would visit the temple they h.ad erectc<l 
on Mount Gerizim. As they had submitted to Alex- 
ainler, and assisted, him with troops, they naturally 
thought that they deserved as much favour from him 
as the Jews; and, indeed, more. Alexander, however, 
does not appear to have thought so; for when the de- 
jnities weri! inti'oduced, he thanked them, indeed, in a 
courteous manner, but ho declined visiting their tem- 
,.Io ; giving them to understand, that his affairs were 
urgent, and, thendore, that he had not sufficient time; 
but that if he should retui’n that way from Egypt, 
he would not fail to do as they desirisd; that is, if he 
ha«l time. The Samaritans afterwards mutinied ; in 
consequence of which Alexander drove them out of 
Samaria; for they had set fire to the house of tho 
govtTnor he liad aiipointed, and burned him alive. 
He divided their lands amongst the Jews, and re- 
pcojdod their city with a colony of Maced(jnians. 

When Antiochus aftcrwai’ds marched into their 
country, they had the baseness to send a petition to 
that monarch, in which they declared themselves not 
to be Jews; in confirmation of which they entreated, 
that the temple, they had built upon Mount Gerizim, 
might be dedicated t.) the Jupitt^T of .Greece. This 
petition was received with favour; and the temple 
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was, therefore, dedicated as the Samaritans had 
petitioned. 

This city was afterwards subject to the vengeance 
of llyrcauus, son of Simon, one of tlie Maccabees. 
It stood a siege for nearly a year. When tlie con¬ 
queror took it, lie ordere^d it to be immediately de¬ 
molished. The'walls of the city, and the houses of 
the inhabitants, were entirely razed and laid level 
with the ground ; and, to prevent its ever being re¬ 
built, he caused deep trenches and ditches to be cut 
through the new ]>lain, where the city had stooil, 
into which water was turned *. 

'J’hus it remained till the time of Herod, who re¬ 
built the city ; and, in honour of Augustus, gave it 
tlie name of Sebastos +. 

NO. XXV. — SAlTnURA. 

This village was once the chief city and bulwark 
of Calilee. Its inhabitants often revolted against the 
Koinans; but few remains of its ancieut greatness 
now exist. There arc, however, ruins of a stately 
(iothic edifice, which some travelh-rs esteem one of 
the finest structures in the Holy Laud. “ We en¬ 
tered,” says Dr. Clarke, “ beneath lofty massive 
arches of stone. The roof of the building was of 
the same materials. 'J’he arches are jilaeed in the 
uiterscction of a Greek cross, and originally siqi- 
ported a dome or tower ; their appearance is highly 
jiieturesque, and they exhibit the grandeur of a noble 
■stylo of architecture. Broken columns of granite 
and marble lie scattered among the walls; and these 
jirove how richly it was decorated." In this jilace 
1 )r. Clarke saw several very curious paintings. 

This place was visited in the early part of the 
seventeenth century by a Franciscan friar of Lodi, 

• Reco ; MaUe-Rinii^, Ilrownc. 

-)■ SeiSatrrdi, in Greek, sigiiiiics Aiiguatui. 
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in Italy,named Quaresimius, who says:—“This place 
now exhibits a scene of ruin and desolation, consist¬ 
ing only of jioasants’ hahit.ations, and sufficiently 
manifests, in its remains, the splendour of the ancient 
city. Considered as the native place of Joachim 
and Anna, the parents of the Virgin, it is renowned, 
and worthy of being visited.” “ It is not easy," 
says Dr. Cl.arke, “ to .account for the disregard shown 
to a monument of antiquity, highly interesting from 
its title to consideration in the history of ancient 
architecture, or to the city of which it w.as the pride, 
once renowned as the metropolis of Galilee.” 

The following account is from the ])en of the cele¬ 
brated French traveller, M. La Martine:—“ A gre.at 
number of blocks of stone, hollowed out for tombs, 
traced our route to the summit of the mamelon, 
on which Saphora is situated. Arrived at the top, 
we beheld an insulated column of granite still.standing, 
and marking the site of a temjtle. Deautiful sculp¬ 
tured capitals wc're lying on the gro>md at the foot 
of the column, and immen.se fragments of hewn stone, 
removed from some gre.at Roman monument, were 
scattered everywhere round, serving the Arabs as 
boundaries to their property, and extending as far 
as a mile from Saphena, where we stopped to halt 
in the middle of the day.” 

This is .'ill that now mnains of this once noble 
city. 

“ A fountain of excellent and inexhaustible 
water,” continues La Martine, “ flows ••herefrom, 
for the use of the inhabitants of two or three 
valleys; it is surrounded by some orch.ards of fig and 
pomegr.anate trees, under the shade of which we 
seated ourselves; and w.aited more than an hour before 
we could water our caravan, so numerous were the 
herds of cows and c.:mcls whicl; the Arabian shep¬ 
herds brouglit from all parts of the valley. Innume- 
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rable files of cattle and black goats wound across 
tbo plain and the sides of the hill leading to Naza¬ 
reth*." 


NO. XXVI. — SAUDIS. 

Sardis is tlius alluded to in the Apocalypsef:— 

“ 1. And unto the angel of the church in Sardis 
write :—These things saith he that hath the seven 
spirits of God, and the seven stars; I know thy 
works, that thou liast a name, that thou livest, and 
art dead. 

“ '2. Bo watchful and strengthen the things which 
veinaiu, thiit are ready to die ; for I have not found 
thy works perfect before Gnd. 

“ 3. Reineinbertherefore liow tliou hast received and 
heard, and hold fast and repent. If tlierefore thou 
slialt not watf’h, 1 will come on thee as a thief, and 
thou shall not know what hour 1 will come upon thee. 

“ 4. Thou hast a few names even in Sardis, which 
h.ave not defiled their garments ; and they shall walk 
with me in white; for they are worthy.” 

Sardis was situated five hundred and forty stadia 
from Ephesus ; viz. seven miles and a half. 

When this city was built is not, we believe, upon 
record. It w.as the capital of Lydia, and situated on 
the hanks of tlu^ Faetohis, at the foot of Mount 
Tinolus; having the Cayster to tlii! south, and lli-r- 
mus to the north. 

During the reign of Atys, son of Gyges, the Cim¬ 
merians, being ex])elli!d their own country by the 
Nomades of Scj'thia, passed over into Asia, and 
j) 0 ss 0 sscd themselves of Sardis. Some time after 
this, Ciaesus became king of Lydia, and a war ensued 
betw'een him and ('yrus the Great. At that jxiriod 
no nation of Asia was more hardy, or more valiant, 
than the Lydi#ns. Tliey fougli* j)rincipally on horse- 

* (.’\arkc ; La Martiue. . •}■ Cliap. iii. 1—L 
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back, armed with long spears, and were very expert 
in managing tlie horse. Sardis, according to Herod¬ 
otus, was taken by storm ; according to Polyamiis, 
by surprise. Cyrus availed himself of a truce, which 
ho had concluded with Ctxmsus, (the richest of kings), 
to advance his forces, and making his approach by 
night, took the city. Croesus, still remaining in pos¬ 
session of the citadel, expected the arrival of his 
Grecian succours: but Cyrus, putting in irons the re¬ 
latives and friends of those who defended the citadel, 
showed them in that state to the besieged. At the 
same time ho informed them by a herald, that, if 
they would give up the place, he would set their 
friends at liberty; but that, if they persevered in 
their defence, he would put them to death. The be¬ 
sieged chose rather to surrcmler, than cause their 
rehations to perish. Such is the relation of Polyfcuus. 

The Persians obtained possession of Sardis, and 
made Crresus captive, after a siege of fourteen days, 
and a reign of fourti-en years. Thus was a mighty 
I'lnpirc destroyed in a few days. Croesus being 
brought into the presence of (.lyrus, that prince 
orderetl him to be jdaced in chains ujiun the Mimmit 
of a huge wooden pile, with fourteen Lydian youtlis 
standing round him. IJefore this, however, (.iyrus 
gave the citizens to understand, that if they woulil 
bring to him and his army all their silver and gold, 
their city should be sjiared. On learning this, they 
brought to him all their wealth ; but Croesus was 
ordered to be burned alive. Before we give ;tn account 
of this barbarous order, however, we must refer to a 
circumstance which had occurred several yc-ars before. 

Solon, one of the most celebrated of legislators, 
having established a new system of laws at Athens, 
thought to improve his knowledge by travel. He 
went, therefore, to Sardis. The king^/received him 
very sumptuously dressed in magnificent apparel. 
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pnriched with gold, and glittering with diamonds. 
Findinglhat the Grecian sage did not appear in any 
way moved by this display, Croesus ordered, that all 
his treasures, royal apartments, and costly furniture, 
should bo shown to him. When Solon had been 
shown all these, he was taken back to the king, who 
then inquired of him :r-Which of all the persons 
ho had seen during his travels, he esteemed the most 
happy ? “ A person named Tellus,” answered Solon, 
“ a citizen of Athens ; an honest and good man ; one 
who had lived all his days without indigence, and 
always seen his country flourishing .and happy; who 
had children that were -universally esteemed; .and 
whoso children he had the satisfaction, also, of seeing, 
and who died at last gloriously fighting for his coun- 

... . , 

When Cnesus hesird this, thinking that if he 
wore not esteemed the first in happiness, he would qt 
least he thought the second, he inquired “ Who, of 
.all you have seen, was the next in happiness to Tellus ?” 
“ Cl(!obis and Tiiton of Argos,” answered Solon, “ two 
brothers who left behind them a perfect pattern of 
fraternal afleotion, and of the reaj)ect duo from chil¬ 
dren to their parents. Upon a solemn festiviil when 
their mother, a priestess of Juno, was to go to the 
temple, the oxen that were to draw her not being 
ready, the two sons put themselves to the yoke, and 
drew their mother's chariot thither, which was above 
five miles distant. All the mothers, ravished with 
admiratio.i, congratulated the priestess on the piety 
of her sons. She, in the transport of her joy and 
thankfulness, e.arncstly entreated the goddess to 
reward her children with the best thing that heaven 
can give to man. Her prayers were heard. Whtn 
the sacrifice was over, her two sons fell asleep in 
the very temfile to which th^y had brought her, 
and there died in a soft and peaceful slumber. In 
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honour of tlicir piety,” concluded Solon, thef people 
of Argos consecrated statues to them in tlfe teiuple 
of Delplios.” 

Oraisus was greatly mortified at this answer; and 
therefore said with some token of discontent, “ Then 
you dt) not reckon mo in the luuuher of tlic happy at 
all ?” “ King of Lydia,” answered Solon, “ besides 
many other advantages, the gods have given to us 
Grecians a spirit of moderation and reserve, which 
has produced among us a plain, popular, kind of phi¬ 
losophy, accompanied with a certain generous free¬ 
dom, void of pride and ostentation, and therefore not 
well suited to the courts of kings. This philosophy, 
considering what an infinite number of vicissitudes 
and accidents the life of man is liable to, does not al¬ 
low us to glory in any j>rospects we enjoy ourselves, or 
to*admire happiness in others which may prove only 
su))erncial and transient.” 

Having said this much, Solon paused a little,—then 
])roceed(!d to say, that “ tin; life of man seldom exceeds 
seventy years, which make up in all twenty-five 
thousand fiv<! hundred and fifty days, of which two are 
not exactly alikt! ; so that the time to came is nothing 
hut a series of v.arious accidcaits,which oiinnot before- 
seen. Thcrefor(^ in our o]>inion,” continued Wolon, “ no 
man can be esteemed happy, but he whoso happi¬ 
ness God continues to the end of his life. As for 
others, who are perpetually exposed to a thousand 
dangers, we account their happiness as uncertain, as 
the crown is to a j)erson that is still euga;^d in bat¬ 
tle, and has not yet obtained the victory.” 

It was not long before Crmsus experienced the 
truth of what Solon told him. Cyrus made war 
upon him, as we have already related: and he was now 
condemned to be burned. The funeral pile was pre- 
])ared, and the unhappy king being laid thereon, and 
just on the point of execution, recollecting the con- 
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vOTSfttion he had had with Solon some few years 
before," he cried aloud three times, “ Solon ! Solon ! 
Solon r when Cyrus heard him exclaim thus, he be¬ 
came curioiis to know why Croesus pronounced that 
celebrated sage’s name with so much earnestness in 
the extremity to.which he was reduced. Croesus 
informed him. The conqueror instantly paused in 
the punishment designed ; and, reflecting on the un¬ 
certain state to which all sublunary things are subject, 
ho caused him to be taken from the pile, and ever 
afterwards treated him with honour and respect. 
’I’liis account is from liollin, who has it from Herodo¬ 
tus and other ancient writers. 

Croesus is honourably mentioned by Pindar, in his 
celebrated contrast between a good sovereign and a 
bad one;— 

When ill tlic mouldering urn Uic monarch lieB, 

Ills fame in lively clinracters remain^ " 

Or graved in moiiunicntal histovicB, 

Or deck'd and painted in Aonian strains. 

Thus fresh and fragrant and immortal bloums 
The virtue, Croesus, of thy gcntlc.inind ; 

'Wliile fate to infamy and hatred (looms 
8icilia’:|^tyranl*, scorn of liunian kind ; 

'Whose ruthless bosom swelled with cruel pride, 

When in hishi'ii 2 ca bull the broiling wfvtehes died. 

Him, therefore, not in sw’cct soeiety, 

The generous youth, conversing, ever name ; 

Nor witli the harp’s delightful melody 
Mingle his odious, inluirmouious fame. 

The first, the greatest, bliss on man conferred, 
fs in tlie acts of virtue to excel; 

The s.eond to obtain their high reward, 

The sonUcxaltitig praise of doing well. 

W'ho both these lots attains is blessM imlecd ; 

Since fortuiio here below caiugivc no higher meed. 

INndaii. Pijth. i.—W kst. 

On the division of the Persian monareby into 

* Plialaris. 

VOL. n. y 
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satrapies, Sardis became the residence of the satrap 
who had the government of the sea-coast. 

In the third year of the war arising from the 
revolt of the lonians against the Persian authority, 
the lonians having collected all their forces together, 
set sail for Ephesus, whence, leaving their ships, 
they inarched by land-to Sardis. Finding that city 
in a defenceless state, they made themselves masters 
of it; but the citadel, into which the Persian go¬ 
vernor Artaphernes had retired, they were not able 
to force. Most of the houses were roofed with reeds. 
An loni-m soldier therefore having, whetlier witli 
intention or by acciilent was never ascertained, set 
lire to a house, the flames flew from roof to roof, and 
the whole city was entirely destroyed, almost in a 
moment. In this destruction the Persians implicated 
the Atlienians; for thei’o were many Athenians 
among the loni.ms. When Darius, therefore, Iieard 
of thd conflagration, he immediately determined on 
making war upon (jircoce; and that he might never 
forgot the resolution, he .appointed an officer to the 
duty of crying out to him every night at supper,— 
“ Sir, remember the Atlienians.” It is here, also, to 
bo remembered, that the cause why the Persians 
afterwards destrftyed all the temples they came near 
in Greece, >vas in consequence of the tcmiile of Cybole, 
the tntclai’y deity of Sardis, having been, at that 
period, reduced to ashes. 

Xerxes, on his celebrated expedition, having 
arrived at Sardis, sent heralds into Greeci-, demand¬ 
ing earth and water, lie did not, however, send 
either to Athens or Lacedaimon. Ilis motive for 
enforcing his demand to the other cities, was the 
expectation that they, who had before refused earth 
•and water to Darius, would, from the alarm at his 
approach, send, it n^w. In this, hqwever, he was 
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for the most part mistaken. Xerxes wintered at tliis 
city. 

Alexander having conquered the Persians at the 
battle of the Granicus, marched towards Sardis. It 
was the bulwark of the Persian empire on the side 
next the sea. The citizens surrendered ; and, as a 
reward for so doing, the king gmc them their liberties, 
and permitted them to live under their own laws, 
lie gave orders, also, to the Sardians to erect a 
temple to 01ympi.an Jove. 

.^fter the death of Alexander, Seleucus, carrying 
on a war with Lysimachus, took possession of Sardis, 
B.c. 283. In 214 n. c. Antiochus the Great m.ade 
himself master of the citadel and city. Ho kept 
posstsssioii of it twenty-five years, and it became his 
favourite ]>laee of retrc.at after having lost the battle 
of Magnesia. His taking it is thus described by 
Polybius :—“ An officer had observed, tliat vultiffies 
and birds of prey gathered round the i-ock on which 
the citadel was j)laced, about the offiils and dead 
bodies, thrown into a hollow by the besieged ; and 
infon’ed that the wall st.anding on the edge of the 
precipice was neglected, as secure from attack. Ho 
scaled it with a resolute party, while Antiochus called 
off the attention both of his own army and of the 
enemy by .a feint, marching as if he intended to 
attack the I’ersian gate. Two thousand soldiers 
rushed in at the gate o])ericd for them, and took their 
j)ost at the theatre, when tlie town was plundered 
and burned.” 

Attains Philoraater, one of the descendants of the 
Antiochus just mentioned, bequeathed Sardis, with 
all his other possessions, to the Koman people ; and, 
three years after his death, it was in consequence 
reduced to a Boman province. 

Under the feign of Tiberin%, Sardis w.as a very 
large city; but it was almost whoUy destroyed by 
Y 2 
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HU earthquake. The emperor, Jiowcver, had suffi 
eient public virtue to order it to be rebuilt, and at a 
very great expense. In this patronage of Sardis, lit 
was imitated by Hadrian, who was so great a bene¬ 
factor, that he obtained the name of Neocorus. The 
patron god Was Jupiter, who was called by a name 
synonymous with protector. 

Sardis was one of the first towns that embraced 
the Christian religion, having been converted by St. 
■lolm; and some have thought that its first bishop 
was Clement, the diseijile of St. Paul. „ 

In the time of Juli.'in great efforts were made to re¬ 
store the Pagan worship, by erecting temporary altars 
at Sardis, whore none had been left, and repairing 
those temples of which vestiges remained. 

A. D. 400, the city was plundered by the Gotlis, 
under Tribigildus and C.airanas, oflicers in the llo- 
initi pay, who had revolted from the emperor Ar- 
cadius. 

A.D. 1304, the Turk.s, on an insiin-ection of the 
Tartars, were permitted to occupy a portion of the 
Acropolis; but the Sardian.s, on tlie same night, 
murdered them in their sleep. 

The town is now called Sart or Sertc. When 
Dr. Chandler visited it in 1774, ho found the site 
of it “ green and flowery.” Coming from the cast, he, 
found on his left the ground-work of a theatre ; 
of which still remained some pieces of the vault, 
which supported the seats, and completed the semi¬ 
circle. 

Going on, ho passed remmants of massy buildings; 
marble jiicrs sustaining heavy fragments of arches of 
brick, and more indistinct ruins. These are in the 
plain before the hill of the Acropolis. On the right 
hand, near the road, was a portion of a large edifice, 
with a heap of ponderous materials before and be¬ 
hind it. Tno walls also aro standing of two large. 
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long, and lofty rooms, •with a space between them, 
as of a passage. This remnant, according to M. Pey- 
sonell, was the house of Croesus, once, appropriated 
by the Sardians as a place of retirement for super¬ 
annuated citizens. The walls in this ruin hav<' 
double arches beneath, and consist chiefly of brick, 
with layers of stone : it is called the Gcrusia. The 
bricks arc exceedingly fine and good, of various sizi-s, 
some flat and broad. “ Wc employed,” continues 
Dr. Chandler, “ a man to jirocure one entire, but 
tlio cement proved so very hard and tenacious, it 
was next to impossible. Doth Crmsus and Mauso- 
lus, neither of whom could be .accused of parsimony, 
h,ad used this material iu the walls of their palaces. 
Jt w.as insensible of decay; .and it is asserted, if the 
walls were erected true to their perpendicular, would, 
without violence, last for ever.” 

Our traveller w.as tlien led toward the mountain ; 
when, on a turning of the road, he was struck witli 
the view of a ruin of .a temple, in a retircal situ.ation 
lioyond the Pactolus, and between Mount Tmolus 
and the hill of the Acropolis. Five columns ■were 
standing, one without the capit.al, .and one with the 
c.apital awry, to the south. The architrave was of 
two stones. A ))icce remains of one column, to 
the southw.ard; the other ji.ai’t, with the column 
which contributed to its sujijiort, has fallen since the 
year 1699. One capital was then distorted, as was 
imagined, by an earthquake; and over the entrance 
of tlie Ilaos was a vast stone, which occ.asioned 
wonder by what art or power it could be raised. 
T^i.at magnificent portal has since been destroyed; 
and in the heap lies th.at huge and ponderous marble. 
The soil has accumulated round the ruin; .and the 
bases, with a moiety of each column, arc concealed. 
This, in the opinion of Dr. Cltfmdlcr, is prob.ably the 
Temple of Cybele; and which was damaged in the 
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conflagration of Sardis by the Milesians. It wa 
of the Ionic order, and had eight columns in froni 
The shafts are fluted, and the capitals designed wit 
exquisite taste and skill. “ It is impossible,” con 
tinues our traveller, “ to hcfaold without deep regret 
this imperfect remnant of so beautiful and so gloriou; 
an edifice!" 

In allusion to this, Wheler, who visited Sart to¬ 
wards the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
says :—“ Now see how it fareth with this miserable 
church, marked out by God; who,' being reduced tc 
a very inconsiderable number, live by the sweat oi 
their brows in digging and planting the gardens 
of the Turks they live amongst and serve; having 
neither church nor priest among them. Nor are the 
Turks themselves there very considerable, cither for 
number or riches; being only herdsmen to cattle 
feeding on those spacious plains; dwelling in a few 
pitiful earthen huts; having one mosque, perverted 
to that use from a Christian church. Thus is that 
once glorious city of the rich king (’nesus now 
reduced to a nest of worse than beggars. Their 
Pactolus hath long since ceased to yield them gold,* 
and the treasures to recover them their dying glories. 
Yet there are some nimains of noble structures, re¬ 
membrances of their prosperous state, long since 
destroyed. For there arc the remains of an old 
castle, of a great church, palaces, and other proud 
buildings, humbled to the earth." 

Several inscriptions have been found htro; and, 
amongst these, one recording the good will of the 
council and senate of Sardis towards the cmpci^ 
Antoninus Pius. Medals, loo, have been found ; 


* The Pactolus flowed through the centre of the Forum at Sardis, 
and brought, in its'descent f{{om Tmulus, a quantity of gold dust, 
Hcuce the vast Kchos of Croisus. It ceased to <io this inlho ago 
of Augustus. 
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amongst which, two very rare ones; viz. one of the 
Empress Tranquillina, and another of Caracalla, witli 
an um on the reverse, containing a branch of olives; 
under whicti is an inscription, which translated, 
is, “ The sport Chysanthim of the Sardians twice 
Neveorus." Another, stamped by the common as¬ 
sembly of Asia there, in honour of Dnisus and Ger- 
manicus. Also one with the Emperor Commodus, 
seated in the midst of a zodiac, with celestial signs 
engraved on it: on the reverse, “ Sardis, the first 
metropolis of Asia, Greece, Atidia."* 

NO. XXVII.-SELEUCIA. 

Tuebe were no less than thirteen cities, which 
were called Sclcncia, and which received their ^ame 
from Seleucus Nicanor. These were situated in Syria, 
in Cilicia, and near the Euphrates. 

“ It must be acknowledged,” says Dr. Prideaux, 
“ that there is mention made of Babylon, as of a^pity 
standing long after the time I have placed its disso¬ 
lution, as in Lucan f, Philostratusand others. But 
in all those authors, and wherever also we find Ba¬ 
bylon mentioned as a city in being, after the time of 
Seleucus Nicanor, it must be understood, not of old 
Babylon, on ttie Euphrates, but of Selencia, on the 
Tigi'is. For as that succeeded to tiie dignity and 
grandeur of old Babylon, so, also did it in its 
name.” 

“ Since the days of Alexander,” says Sir R. Porter, 
“ we find four capitals, at least, built out of the remains 
of Babylon ; Seleucia by the Greeks; Ctesiphoii by 
the Parthians; A1 Maidaii by the Persians; Kufa by 
the Caliphs; with towns, villages, and caravanserais, 
without number. That the fragments of one city 

* Herodotus; Pindar; Polyajnus: Plutarch; Ariian; Quintus 
Curtins; RoUi^; WLcIcr; Chandlt^; Pevseneij. 

t Lib. i. V. 10. t lib. i. c. 17, 18, 19. 
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should travel so far, to build or repair the breaches 
of another, appeared, on the first view of the subject, 
to be. unlikely to myself; but, on traversing the 
country between the approximating, shores of the. 
two rivers, and obsorvin|f all the facilities of water- 
carriage from one side to the other, I (^uld no longer 
1)0 incredulous of what had been told me ; particu¬ 
larly when scarce a day passed without my seeing 
])eoplo digging the mounds of Babylon for bricks, 
which they carried io the verge of the Euphrates, 
and thence conveyed in boats to wherever they 
might bo wanted.” 

Selencus built many cities; of which far the 
greater part was raised from superstitious motives; 
many were peopled from the ruins of places in 
their neighbourhood, whose sites were equally conve¬ 
nient ; and only a very few were erected in conformitj' 
with those great military and commercial views, by 
which, in this particular, his master (Alexander) 
ha)!” uniformly been guided. lie named nine after 
himself; and four in honour of four of his wives ; 
three Apamcas ; and one Stratonicc; in all thirty- 
five. Sixteen were named Antioch ; five Laodicea, 
after his mother. Many foundations were laid of 
other cities. Some, after favourite sedhes in Greece 
or Macedon ; some in memory of glorious exploits; 
and not a few after his master Alexander. 

This Sideucia was built of the ruins of Babylon; 
and Pliny, the naturalist, gives the following account: 
—“Soleucia was built by Soleucus Nican<jr, forty 
miles from Babylon, at a point of the confluence of 
tlio Euphrates with the Tigris?, by a canal. There 
were 600,000 citixens here at one time; and all the 
commerce .and we,alth of Babylon had flowed into it. 
Tlie territory in which it stood was called Baby¬ 
lonia ; but it w.as itself^ a free sta^, and the people 
lived after thtf'laws and manners of the Macedonians. 
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Tlio form of the walls resembled tin eagle spreading 
her wings.” 

In a country, destitute of wood and stone, whose 
edifices were hastily erected with bricks baked 
in the sun, and cemented with the native bitumen, 
Seleucia speedily eclipsed the ancient capital of the 
East. 

Many ages after the fall of the Macedonian em- 
])ire, Seleucia retained the genuine character of a 
Greek colony ; arts, military virtue, and a love of 
freedom : and while the republic remained inde¬ 
pendent, it was governed by a senate^ consisting of 
three hundred nobles. The walls were strong ; and 
as long as concord prevailed among tlie several orders 
of the state, the power of thcPartliians was reg.arded 
with indifference, if not witli contcmjd. The mad¬ 
ness of faction, however, was sometimes so great, 
that the common enemy was occasionally implored ; 
and the Piirthians * were, in consequence, behrfd 
at the gates, to assist sonn'times one yearly, and 
sometimes the other. Ctesiphon was then but a 
village t, on the opjwsite side of the Tigris, in which 

* Most iiutlioi's .tgrcc tliat the Parlhians were Scj tliiuns by 
origin, tvlio made an invasion on tlio more southern provinces of 
Asia, and at last fixed tlicir residence near llyrcania. They re¬ 
mained long unnoticed, and even unknown, and became successively 
tributary to the empiro of the Assyiians, then of the Modes, ami 
thirdly, of Persia. 

When Alexander invaded Persia, the Parlhians submitted to his 
authority, like otiicr cities of Asia. After liis death, they fell suc- 
ccs.sively unt'er the power of Eumencs, Antigonus, Selciicus Ni- 
ranor, and Aritiochus. At length, in consotjuence of the rapacity 
of Aniiochus’s lieutenant, whose name was Aguthocles, Arsaccs, a 
man of great ijilitary powers, laised a revolt, and subsequently 
founded the Paitliian umpire, about two hundred and fifty years 
before the Christian era. Arsaccs’ successors were called, after 
liiin, the Arsacidw. 

f For the precise situation of Sclcuci#, Ctesiphon, Modain, and 
Bagdad, cities often confounded with each other, svC an excellent 
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the Parthian kings were accustomed to reside during 
the winter, on account of the mildness of the climate. 
The summer they passed at Ecbatana. 

Trajan left liomu a. D. 112, and after subduing 
several cities in the East, laid siege to Sclcucia and 
Ctesiphon. Chosroes, the king, being absent quelling 
a revolt in some part of his more eastern dominions, 
these cities soon surrendered to the Roman hero, and 
all the neighbouring country. “ The degenerate 
Parthians,” siiys the Roman historian, “ broken by 
internal discord, fled before his arms. lie descended 
the Tigris in triumph from the mountains of Armenia 
to the Persian gulf. lie enjoyed the honour of 
being the first, as he was the last, of the Roman 
generals who ever navigated that remote sea.” At 
his death, which occurred soon after his return to 
Rome, most of the cities of Asia, that be had con¬ 
quered, threw off the Roman yoke ; and among these 
were Seleucia and Ctesiphon. 

Under the reign of Marcus, A. d. 165, the Roman 
generals penetrated as far as these celebrated cities. 
They were received as friends by the Greek colony ; 
they attacked, as enemies, the seat of the Parthian 
kings ; and yet both experienced the same treatment. 
Seleucia was sacked by the friends they had invited— 
though it has been alleged in their favour, that the 
citizens of Seleucia had first violated their faith. 

More than 300,000 of the inhabitants were put to 
the sword ; and the city itself nearly destroyed by 
conflagration. '* 

Seleucia never recovered this blow : but Ctesiphon, 
in about thirty-three ycar.s, had sufficiently recovered 
its strength to maintain an obstinate sieje against the 
emperor Severus. It was at last, nevertheless, taken 
by assault ; and the king, who defended it in person, 

ircogniphicul iHap of M. d’Anvillc, in Mem. de rAcadcmic, tom. 
XXX. 
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escaped with precipitation. The Romans netted a 
richliooty, and took captive 100,000 persons*. 

“ Below Bagdad,” says a edebrated French writer, 
on geography, (Malte-Brun), “ the ruins of Al- 
Ikltodain, or the two cities, have attracted the atten¬ 
tion of every traveller. One of them is unquestion¬ 
ably the ancient Ctesipbon; but the other, which 
lies on the western bank of the Tigris, is not &leucia, 
as all the triivellers affirmt: it is Kochos, a fortress 
situated opposite to Seleucia, and which, according to 
the positive testimony of Arrian and Gregory of 
Nazianzus, was different from SeleuciaJ." In this 
account Malte-Brun appears to us to bo exceedingly 
mistakcn§. 

Of the ruins of Seiuucia, near Antioch, Mr. 
Robinson speaks thus:—“ Being desirous of visiting 
the ruins of the .ancient Seleucia Bima;, I rode over to 
the village of Kopsc, occupying the site of the ancient 
city. We wore apprised of our'approtich to it, by 
seeing a number of sepulchral grots excavated in 
the rock by the road-side, at present teuiinted by 
slnipherds and their flocks. Some were arched like 
those 1 had seen .at Dclplii; others were larger, with 
apartments, one within the other. We entered tin; 
iuclosurc of the ancient city by the g.ato .at the south¬ 
east side; probably tlio one that led to Antioch. It 
is defended by round towers, at present in ruins. Of 
the magnificent temples and buildings mentioned 
by Polybl'is, some remains of pillars are alone stand¬ 
ing to gratify tlie curiosity of the antiquarian tra- 

* Dion, 1. Ixxv. p. 1203 ; Ilcrodian, 1. iii. 120 j (iibbon, vol. 
i. .335. 

+ Pietro della Valle, Olivier, Otter, &c. 

t Pliny ; Prideaux ; (iibboii ; Gillies ; Bees; BreVrster; Malte- 
Brun ; Porter; Robinson. . - 

§ Vid. Maiincft, Gcographio dcs Urecs et dc! Romains, t. v. 
p. i. p. 397, 403, &c. 
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vcller. But recollecting, as I sat alone on a stone scat 
at the jetty head, that it was from hence Paul and 
Barnahas, the harbingers of Christianity to the West, 
when sent forth from the church at Antioch, em¬ 
barked for Cyprus ; the place all at once assumed an 
interest that heathen relics were little calculated to 
inspire. It came opportunely, also, for 1 felt p.irticu- 
larly depressed at the sight of a largo maritime city, 
once echoing with the voices of thousands, now with¬ 
out an inhabitant; a port formerly containing rich 
laden gallcj’s, at ])rosent choked up witli reeds ; and 
finally, a quay, on which for centuries an.xious mari¬ 
ners paced up and down throughout the day, at this 
moment without a living creature moving on its 
weather- beaten surface but myself.” 

NO. XXVIII.-SF.LINCS, OK SEKINITNTUM. 

This city was^ounded a. n. c. 127, by a colony 
from Megara. It received its name from a Greek 
word meaning p.arslcy, which grew there in great 
j)rofusion ; and its ancient conse<iuenee may be 
learned from tbe ruins now remaining. It was 
destroyed by Hannibal. The eonduet of the war 
having been committed to that general, he set sail 
with a very large fleet ami anny. He landed at a 
place called the Well of Lilybieum, which gave its 
name to a city afterwards built on the same spot. 

His first enterprise was the siege of yelinuntum. 
The attack and defence were equallj' vigorous ; the 
very women showing a resolution and b.avcry be¬ 
yond their sex. The city, after making a long 
resistance, was taken by storm, and the plunder of it 
.abandoned to the soldiers. The victor exercised the 
most horrid cruelties, without showing the least 
regard to age or sex. He permitted, however, such 
inhabitants as had fled to contiiu-e in the city after it 
had been dismantled, and to till the lands, on con- 
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^Ition of their paying a tribute to the Carthagi¬ 
nians. The city had then been built 242 years. 
It became afterwards an imiwrtant place; but from 
the inanner in which the columns and other fragments 
of three stupendous temples lie, it is quite evident 
they must have been thrown down by an earthquake; 
but the date of that calamity is not known. 

The ruins of Sclimis are thus described by Mr. Swin¬ 
burne :—“They lie in several stupendous heaps, with 
many columns .still erect, and at a distance resemble 
a large town with a crowd of steeples. t)n the top 
of the hill is a very e.xteiisive level, seven miles off, 
on which lie the scattered members of three Doric 
temples, thirty yards asunder, in a direct line from 
north to south. The most northerly temj)le, which 
was^scudodiptcrous, exceeded the others very mueli 
in dimensions and majesty, and now composes one 
of the most gigantic and subliine'ruius imaginable. 
They all lie in great confusion and disorder.” 

The second tcmj)lc is (>asily described. It h.ad six 
columns in the front, and eleven on c.ach side; in 
all thirty-four. Their diameter is live feet; they 
were all fluted; and most of tluan now remain 
standing as high as the second course of stones. The 
])illars of the third temple wc're also fluted, and have 
fallen down so very entire, that the five pieces which 
composed them lie almost close to each other, in the 
order they were placed in when upright. These 
temples are all of the Doric order, without a ha.se. 

'J'he two los.ser ones arc more delicate in their parts 
and ornaments than the principal ruins; tin; stoni; of 
which they are composed is smooth .“ind yellowish, ami 
brought from the quarries of (Jastcl-Franco. 'I'lu'iv 
are other ruin.s and broken columns dispersed over 
the site of the city, but none e(jual to these." Such 
is the account^iveil by Mr. Swinburne; what follows 
first appeared in the Penny Magazine. 
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On the southern coast of Sicily, about ten miles 
to the cast of Cape Granitola, and between the little 
rivers of Maduini and Bilici, (the Crimisus and Hypsa 
of ancient times,) a tremendous mass of ruins pre¬ 
sents itself in the midst of a solitary and desolate 
country. These are the sad remains of the once splen¬ 
did city of Selinus, or Selinuntum, which was founded 
by a Greek colony from Megara, more than two thou¬ 
sand four hundred years ago. When seen at a distance 
from the sea, they still look like a mighty city; but 
on a near approach nothing is seen but a confused 
heap of fallen edifices—a mixture of broken shafts, 
capitals, entablatures, and metopaj, witli a few trun¬ 
cated columns erect among them. They seem to 
consist chiefly of the remains of three temples of the 
Doric order. One of these temples was natiftilly 
devoted by a maritime and trading people to Neptune ; 
a second was dedicated to Castor and Pollux, the 
friends of navigation and the scourge of pirates : the 
destination of the third temple is uncertain. 

The siise of the columns and the masses of stone that 
lie heaped about them is prodigious. The lower cir¬ 
cumference of the columns is thirty-one feet and a half; 
many of the stone blocks measure twenty-live feet in 
length, eight in height, and six in thickness. Twelve 
of the columns have fallen with singular regularity, the 
disjointed shaft-pieces of each lying in a straight lino 
with the base from which they fell, and having their 
several capitals at the other end of the line. If arehi-; 
tects and antiquaries have not been mistakep in their 
task of measuring among heaps of ruins that in good 
part cover and conceal the exterior lines, the largest 
of the three temples was three hundred and thirty- 
four feet long, and one hundred and fifty-four feet 
wide. 

These are prodigioi^ and unusual dimensions for 
ancient edifices of this kind. That wonder of the 
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whole world, the Temple of Diasa at Ephesus, itself 
did not much exceed these admeasurements. The 
great Selinuntian temple seems to have had porticoes 
of four columns in depth, and eight in width, with a 
double row of sixteen columns on the lateral sides of 
the eclla. It is somewhat singular, from having had 
all the columns of the first row on the east front flu¬ 
ted, while all the rest of the columns were quite plain. 
One of these fluted columns is erect and tolerably en¬ 
tire, with the exception of its capital. The fluting, 
moreover, is not in the Doric style; for each flute is 
sej)arated by a fillet. Tlie material of which this and 
the other edifices were formed, is a species of fine¬ 
grained petrifiiction, hard, and very sonoroijs on being 
struede with a hammer. Tt was hewn out of cjuarries 
ncarmt hand, at a jdacc c-illed Campo Bello, where 
many masses, only partially se})arated from tin? rock, 
and looking as if the excavation had been suddenly 
interrupted, are still seen. 

A flight of ancient steps, in tolerable preservation, 
leads from the Marinella to the Acrojudis, where the 
covert-ways, gates, and walls, built of largo squared 
stones, may still be traced all round the hill. A lit¬ 
tle to the west of the Acropolis is the small pestiferous 
lake, Yhalici, partly choked up with sand. In an¬ 
cient times this was calle(LS'to//»Mm Gunum, and it is 
said the great philosopher Empedocles purified it and 
made the air around it wholesome, by clearing a mouth 
towards the sea, and conveying a good stream of water 
through it. The Eouutain of Diana, at a short dis¬ 
tance, which supplied this stream, still pours forth a 
copious volume of excellent Water; but it is allowed 
to run and .stagnate over the plain, and now adds to 
the malaria created by the stagnant lake. The 
surrounding country is wholly uncultivated, and, 
where not a morass, is covered ■j’ith underwood, dwarf 
palms, and m5'rtle-b«sbcs of a prodigious growth. 
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For SIX months in the year, Sclinunte is a most un- 
liealthy place; and though the stranger may visit it 
by day-time without much danger of catching tlie 
ipfection, it seems scarcely possible to sleep there in 
summer and escape the malaria fever in one of its 
worst forms. Of four English artists who tried the 
experiment in 182".?, not one escaped; and Mr. Har¬ 
ris, a young architect of great promise, died in Sicily 
from the consequences. These gentlemen made a dis¬ 
covery of some importance. They dug up near one 
of the temples some sculptured motopm with figures 
in rilievo, of a singular primitive style, which seems 
to have more affinity with the Egyptian or the Etrus¬ 
can, than with the (ireek style of a later age. There 
are probably few Greek fragments of so ancient a 
date in so perfect a st.ate of preservation. • 

The government claimed these treasures, and caused • 
them to he transported to Palermo ; but Mr. Samuel 
Angel, an architect, and one of the party, took casts 
from them, which may now bo seen at the British 
Museum ; and of which we present the reader with 
an account, drawn u]), we believe, by a gentleman 
named Hamilton.—“ Within a temporary building 
opening from the fifth room, are the casts ‘from 
the marble metopiu of the great temple of Jupiter 
Glympius, at .Selinus, in Sicily. Valuable as tiiey 
arc, as belonging to a school of art prior to that 
of jEgina, and probably of a date coeval with the 
e.ai'liest Egyptian, a short notice of them may not 
bo imaceciitablc, as no account of them, is to be 
found in theSynojisis, although to the public in general 
subjects of gr-eat curiosity and inquiry. _ The le¬ 
gend which they tell and their appearance, are alto¬ 
gether as unaccountable as mysterious. At Selinus, 
in Sicily, there are the. remains of six temples of the 
eai'liest Doric, within a shoi-t distance of each other, 
and it was during the rcscarchea^into the ruins of the 
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largest, called the Western, and the one farthest from 
It, named the Eastern, by Messrs. Harris and Angell, 
in 1832, that these ancient sculptures were found ; 
among them there were no single and perfect statues 
as in the temple Aigina, which probably arose 
from the neighbourhood being well peopled, and they 
had no doubt been repeatedly ransacked. Tliese teui- 
j)les may be reckoned among the largest of antiquity, 
being equal in their dimensions to those at Agrigen- 
tum, iy the fluting of wliose columns tliere is suffici¬ 
ent space for a man to stand. Immediately after the 
discovery, application was made to the Neapotitau 
Government to allow them to be shipped for England / 
but permission was refused, and they are now in the 
lioyal Gallery at Palermo. Casts were, however, 
alloweil to be taken, and they are these we now 
describe. 

“ They are probably of as early a datfe as any that 
have reached our times, and are of ditt’erent styles of 
art; those which belonged to the temple called East¬ 
ern, whence the sculpture of the head of the dying 
warrior, and the chariot drawn by horses, were taken, 
possess much of the iEginitan eliaracter,; those of 
the Western are of a ruder age. In most of the figures 
the anatomy resembles that of the earliest coins, but 
difl'ers in many respects from the Greek sculptures;, 
and there is a short ami full character in the faces ap- 
jiroaehing the Egy]>tian. From the short proportions, 
the fleshy jiart of the thigh overchargiid, and the pc-cu - 
liar mainu .■ in which the hair is arranged, they might 
be taken for si>ecimen8 of A^ginitan art; but on a 
close inspection it will be found, that they are the 
work of artists educated on dilierent principles. At 
a much later period it is known that the artists of 
JSgina were employed by the kings of Sicily ; and 
these, therefow, arc not unlikfely to have been the 
work of Carthaginian sculptors brought to decorate 

von. II. z 
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a city in alliance and newly founded, which will ac¬ 
count for the Egyptian character given to the whole. 

“ The cast, which consists of the body and head of a 
dying soldier, a part of a female figure behind, formed 
the third metope of the Eastern T*mple, and is a most 
valuable and curious fragment, and determines the 
style and character of the sculpture of the temple. 
It bears a marked resemblance to some of the heads 


ill the /ligina marbles, but it has much more expres¬ 
sion ; the artist has evidently intended to mark the 
agonies of death, by the closed eyes, the mouth 
slightly opened, and the tongue appearing between 
the teeth ; the hair and beard are most carefully and 
.symmetricallyarranged and most elaborately finished; 
the helmet is thrown hack, and is of the kind called 
' ydcrov ’—part of the crest ‘ Xoipos ’ is visible under 
tlie left shoulder of the figure. The fragment of the 
female is very spirited, and or'ideutly in strong action. 
Those metopes, like those of the Parthenon, are in 
high relief, and in some parts detached. Tborwald- 
sen has pronounced tliem equal in execution to the 
/Egina. The next, which consists of three figures, 
one of which has a horse uiuler the arm, is particu¬ 
larly interesting, from the illustration it presents of 
the death of the Gorgon Medusa. Perseus, embold¬ 
ened by the presence of Minerva, is represented in 


the act of slaying Medusa ; bis eyes are avcitedfrom 
^ the object of his honour, while his right arm, guided 
bo iinaccni'^'^^’®’*’ *1*™**® his sword into the throat of 
found in the Syt; Pi^gasus, a winged foal, sp'rings from 
subjects of grea ^'f‘’*hisa presses him to her side with 
•I'ead which they -^'he monstrous face of the 

getherasunaccoun^'Tresented; the large round head 

in Sicily, there iirc th’® *he shoulders without the 
eiuliest'Doric, within ®®h ; all the features are fright- 
and it was during the>’®® flat' and‘spreading, and 
he whole width of the face, and 
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is amicd on each side with two immense tuslcs; the 
hair over the forehead is cnriously shown, and al¬ 
most appears to have represented the sei-jionts to 
which it was changed. The figure of Minerva on 
tlio right is draped with the ‘ -nf'nXov,’ and has the 
Ma»ander ornament on the edge. The figure of 
Perseus is'in the centre; he is armed with the 
harp of Mercury and the helmet of Pluto, which 
latter has a pendant falling on each side; tin'. 
‘ nrtjni n-fSiXn,’ or talaria, are represented as- cover¬ 
ing the feet entirely, and bear some resemblance 
to the ancient greaves; the front part is attacln-d to 
the ancle by thongs. The form of the young Pegasus 
is exceedingly beautiful; he seems bounding from the 
earth. The metope, containing the figure bearing 
two othei-s on its shoulder.s, represents the adventure 
of Hercules, surnamed Jlelampyges, from the black 
and hairy ap])earanco of his loins. The story is as 
follows:—Passalus and Achemon, two brothers, 
reviled their mother, who warned them to bew.are of 
a man whose loins were covered with black hair. 
They attempted to rob Hercules while asleep, and 
from that had the name of Gorcopcs; in the attempt 
they failed, and awoke him, and he bound them hand 
and foot to his bow, with their heads downwards, 
and carried them in that manner. They began laugh¬ 
ing on the accomjdishmont of their mother’s prophfey: 
Hercules asked them why they laughed, and on their 
telling him the reason, he also laughed and liberated 
them. The figure of the god is represented as strong 
.and muscular, and the two prisoners have a very 
ludicrous appearance; in the reversed position, the 
hair falls in a curious manner; the whole group has 
been painted in various colours, and in the counte¬ 
nances much of Egyptian oxpre^jpion is to be observa-d. 
The horses wlfich draw the chariot forfiied part of 
the centre metope of the Eastern Temple; it is very 
z 2 
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imperfect, and is supposed to represent the celebration 
of the race of Pelops and Q^notnaus; they are drawn 
full of fire and courage, and are finely fore-shortened; 
they have the cro])ped ears and manes which 'are 
observable in those of the Parthenon. 

“ These sculptures are valuable as specimens of 
the third period of the art, the earlies^ of which is 
])robab]y the Hindoo; the great resemblance both 
these and the Egyptian bear to that style is remark¬ 
able, and. gives warrant to suppose that it was the 
original school. Of Hebrew sculpture there are no 
rtiinains ; the command to form no graven images pre¬ 
vented theart .attaining the perfection wliich it reached 
in the neighbouring country of Syri<a, and would seem 
to confinn tlie account, th.at within tho land of 
•Judea no statiie bearing marks of great antiqxiity has 
been discovered. The Egyptian, the Etruscan, the 
Selinuntine, and the VEgina schools, furnisinal the 
models for the Greci.an; and the careful observer has 
it in his power, within the walls of the M usenm, to 
trace, step by stey), the progress of the art; tUl it 
attained its meridian splendour in the yirodnction of 
those scul])tureH, whose dilajjidated remains are there 
.jireserved, .and which the accumulated knowledge, 
genius, labour, and t.alent of two thousand five hun¬ 
dred years has never yet been able to surpass*.” 

♦ The following observations aixj by the same hantl. They may 
he taken nsa supplement to our article eiititletl iKoiNA :—“In the 
Fbigiilian room of the British Museum^ against the southern wall, 
a pediment iias recently been erected, correspondihg with that 
opposite, which contains eleven of the casts from the staUtes. 

Oil this are placed five more, whicii were biuuglil from the ruing 
of the same temple of Jupiter Panlielleiioits, in the island of 
'^hese five statues were all that were fotmd bchmgiiig to llie ensteni 
•front sufficiently in a state of preservation to af'sure of their miginal 
destination stud design; and it is tlic mure to be laineiiu-d, as that 
the piincmul fayoflo of the cdifieefiand eputuiued tlie great 
'-ntraiicc'intothe soros of the temple. This front was by far the 
most magnificent in its dvorations ; tho esplanade before it extend. 
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The neiglibouring country is interesting, as having- 
been the scene of many of the memorable events 

hig one luindretb wliilc that of the western was but fifty fe('t; the 
siatues nlso on this tympanum were more numoioufi, there hoirijr 
originally on this fourteen figures, ami but eleven on the other; 
they arc also both in style and sculpture fnr superior, and appear 
as the work of the master, the others, in eompaiisoii, as those of the 
srholars. The mj>enority of conception and majjner is apparent, the 
forms ai-o raorc^usrular and robust, (ho veins and uiuselcs mote 
displaced, an imitation of a nuitnrer nature. At the first opening 
ofthevuius tweniy-fivc statues were discovered, btfsides the four 
female figuit's belouging Ut the Aeroterin. To the artist the canon 
of proportion sin<l the system of anatomical oxpix'ssion obsci vahle 
throughout the whole may be regarded as the models whence was 
tierived that still holder style of conception which afterwards dis¬ 
tinguished the scu]j)tors .uul made tiic perfection of the Athenian 
sclnud; wliat the woiks of filiulandia were to Ka])haol, these were 
lo Pliidias, Tlu* surj>riHe of tin; common ohservcfr may ho excited 
when he coniemjdates those figures, lu)\vevci’ difeadvanlugeoiis the 
circiunstnnees umler uhich ho views them. I’erh.ips he rtinnol call 
to mind iti the capital of his country, however eivilisatioji and tlie 
arts may have advaneed,aMy sculptuics of the ninetcentli century 
wliieh appear e<jually imjajsiug; the more so, wlieii lie reflects that 
the hisKvry of their origin is btiried in the darkness of two ihonsaiul 
four hundred years. Long after this ]»enod fjysippus held as. a. 
principal of the ideal winch has in later times heeu too generally 
i'ollowed, to make men as they seem to he, not as they really arc. 
Tn this group there is not, as seen in the opjiosite one, any figure 
iminediutcly under the eeiilre of the tympaumu ; that of Minerva, 
M'lnrh was found, and which, no doubt, 1i:m1 occupied it, being 
tliouglit too inurh broken to be placed, Tlie one nearest is llie 
ligure of a M'arrior, who appears as having fallen wniimled to the 
giouTid. lie is supporting himself on the nghl arm, cndcavonriitg 
to rise. The hand m» doubt held a sword, as the rivets (d‘ lu'onr.c 
still remaining indicate. On the left arm is n sliield held close to 
the body, t.ic hand enclasping the reAfl/ute*', or h<»lder. 'Phe eoun- 
teimnce, contrary t<j the one in.a, simikir jtosiliou on the opposite 
]»edin>ent, seems calmlv to rcgar<l, and to mark tin* moment lo 
resist with any chance of surcess an adv.mciiig adversary, wlm 
is rushing foiward to seize his s]K)iis. Whether this statue is 
rightly placed we think will adunt of doubt. The figure rushing 
ftirwaial eould not have inflicted tlu^ wound by wbiclt be has 
been disabled, and it seems more ])^ob.»ble that an arrow, wbif b 
an archer at tl?e extreme of the pediment ha.'* just dischaiireil, 
has been the cause of his wound, and that it should, instead of 
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recorded by the ancient Jiistorians. A few miles to 

tlie west of the ruins, on the banks of a little river, 

bciug’on the ground, /luvo been placed as if in the act of falN 
iitg. Til the attitude of the attacking warrior, a desire is shown 
to give the greatest interest to tlic action; tlic jiosition of the 
right leg seems calculated to give movement to the figure as 
seen from below; behind the fallen un unarmed ftgiiio is stoopnig 
forward, apparently to raise Idm ; but this slatiMe would sceui 
rather to belong to the other pediment, where a hollow is found 
ill the pedestal on wliicli the (Toddess Minerva stands, which a|)pears 
til have been made to allow room for its advance* Among tin* 
statues fouiul, but broken, was one which stood nearly over the 
body of the wounded hero, to defend him against the advancing 
enemy before mentioned. Near the archer ia another e.ombatunt 
on the ground; the countenance of this figure ia aged, ti»e beard 
most minuttly sculjiturcd ; it is of a square form, and dcbcemla to 
the breast; on the lip are long mustaebios. Tt is by far the most 
aged of either group, and appears to be a chief of consequencr ; Iif 
io raising himself on his shield ; the cxjiression of tlie hu e is very 
fine, it has a smile on it, though evidently in pain, Tlie arelicr is 
a IMirygian, and his body is prottetefi by leathern armour; us lie 
bus no shield allowed, he is holding the bow, which is small and of 
the Imitan shape, in tlie left haiul, with the arm outstrelched ; the 
bow-string has been drawn to the tar, the jiirtiw seems just to liave 
sped, and the exultation <»f the countenance slmws it has taken 
edect. Three of these figures have tliat sort of liclmet whicli dc- 
feml« the face by a guard descending over the nose, and tlic back 
!•;. llielcngdi of the \6<poii, or cix-st, or horsehair, rris/a ; the sliitdds 
are massy and large, they aic the Aigive dtrwh cvkukKos^ circular 
shields, and the handles arc nicely fianied. Tlie inside tif all of 
them were painted in red eidour, and within a circltr of the extciioi- 
a blue colour was seen, on wliich was pictured, without doulit, the 
^ymhol atlopted by the hero ; for on a fragment of one of those be¬ 
longing to this front w’us in lelief a part of a female figure. Tlie 
lemaiiiiiig figures belonging to this tympanum, tlic fpgmonts of 
winch were found, were principally arcliei’s. 

“ Tlicse statues offer the only illustration now extant of the 
i^rnumr of the heroic agi's. The bodies of all the figures of this janli- 
inent, with the exception of the nrclier who is encased in leallieru 
armour, are nneovered. The great ininuteii^sS of execution in 
llie details corresponds with the exaetness whicii .i^jselijlus, 
Homer, aiid the earlier writers of the heroic age have preserved in 
ihfir description^.; in tlie wlhdc of these j^.-atues »his is ohservalile 
hi even Oe and fasleuing. It would appear that the whole had uu- 
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tliat now, unless wlicn swelled by the winter torrents, 
creeps gently into the sea, was fought, amidst thun¬ 
der, lightning, and rain, one of the most celebrated 
battles of ancient times, in which the “ Immortal 
Timoloon,” the liberator of Corinth, and the saviour 
of .Syracuse, gained a glorious victory over the 
(^irthaginian invaders. The events arc jiresorved 
in ])opn!ar traditions; .and the names of Mago, 
llamilear, Hannibal, Ag.athoclcs, Dionysius, and 
'I'imoleon, are common in the mouths of the country 
people, though not unfre(]nently*confuscd with one 
another, and subjected to the same laughable iniiti- 
lation as the namfi of Castor and Sclinnte*. 

<lfrgDi»c tlic gtrictest HcnitiHy; as, in each, those parts ■which, from 
tiicir )M)sition on the buihling, could not have been seen, arc found 
equally exact: in every particular they are the same as those wliich 
are traced on the vases of the nio^-t Airhaic style, Mditre they’aie 
<ltlineatc(l in black on a red ground, ns is seen in'the Museum c<d- 
loftion. The two female figures on the apex of tbc pediment aie 
ciotlied ; tlic dmpeiy falls in thick folds around tlic figure ; in iheii 
hands the) hold the poinegranate flower ; the feet are on a small 
plinth ; they arc the of tlie Creeks, the (tiMldess of Hope, 

so well known in museums ainl on coins, and ihcir situation here 
is peculiarly appropiiale, as presiding over an undecided combats It 
does not appear that any of the figures on either pediment had an> 
suppoit to fix them in position i>ut tlic cornice where they came in 
contact with it; they must all liave been easily removable; and 
perhapH it may not be unreasonable to suppose, that on particulai 
festivals they were so disposed as to repreiscnt tho actions then in 
ceb'bration, to recall to tin* imagination of the votaries the reason 
for those sjicrifiee.s then offered to the god who ]>resided ovei the 
temple. This would account why almost all the celebrated groups of 
antiqiiitv, which have decorated tlic fayades of tlieir sacred edifices, 
among wliieb may be reckoned .those of tbc Parthenon, tho Sicilian 
Adninetuiu, and tho TEgina, are so completely finished, and sliows 
how what would otherwise seem a waste both of talent and luboui, 
was bronglil to account.” 

♦ liivy; Kollin ; Swinburne; Parker; Knight; Hamilton. 
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NO. XXIX.—SICYON. 

The most ancient kingdom of Greece was that, of 
Hity.on, the beginning,of wliich is placed by J5nse- 
bius l.'ilfl years before the first 01yni])iad. Its du- 
I'ation is believed to have been about a thousand 
ycitrs ; during which period it is said to liavt; had a 
succession of k ings, whoso reigns were so equitable that 
nothing of importance is recorded of them. It sent, 
Iiowever, 3000 troops to the battle of natca,andfiftecn 
4ii|)S to that of Salaniis. It is now only a village. 

Of these monarchs the most* remarkable was 
iSicyon, who is sup))oaed to have built, -though some 
say he only enlarged, the metropolis of his kingdom, 
iind to have called it by his own name. 

It became very ))owcrful in the time of the 
.j^ehaian league, which it joined, at the persuasion of 
Aratus, a. c. I'.'il. It was destroyed by Dcanetrius, 
son of Antigorms, who afterwards rebuilt it, and 
endeavoured to impose upon it the name of Oeme- 
triiis ; but it soon sunk under its ancient and more 
memorable appellation. 

Sieyon was in great reputation for the arts, and 
jiainting in pai ticular ; the true taste for which was 
]ireserved there in all its ancient purity. It is even 
said, that Apelles, who was then admired by all the 
world, had been at Si<-yon, where be frequented the 
'^ehools of two ])aintcrs, to whom ho gavt; a talent; 
not for acquiring a jierfection of the art fr'uu them, 
but in order to obtain a share in their great reputa- 
(ion. 'When Aratus bad reinstated his city in its 
former liberties, he destroyed all the ])ietures of the 
tyrants ; but when lu! came to that of Aristratus, 
who reigned in the time of Philip, and whom the 
painter had represented) in the attitudenof standing 
in a trk-.oiphant chariot, he hesitated a long, time 
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wlictlier lip should deface it or not; for all tlic capital 
disciples of Mclaiithus bad contributed to the com¬ 
pletion of that piece; and it liad even been touched 
l)y the pencil of Apelles. This work was so iniitil- 
table in its kind, that Aratiis was enchanted with its 
beauties ; but his aversion to tyrants prevailed over 
his admiration of the picture, and he accordingly 
ordered it to be destroyed. 

In the time of Pausanias, Sieyon was destroyed 
by an earthquake. It was, nev<Ttheless, not long 
after, not only one of the noblest citi(>8 of (Ire(!ce, on 
account of its ■ magnificent edifiws, many of which 
were built of marble, and ingeni lus workmen, hut it 
was a distinguished place when the Venetians wort; 
inastenfof the Morea. The period, however, when 
it fell from that eminence is unknown. 

Si(;yon* was the school of the most celebrated 
artists of antiquity, and Was sumjrtuonsly decorated 
with tenijdcs and statues. Pausanias enumerates 
seventeen temples, a stadium, a theatre, two gym¬ 
nasia, an agora, a senate-house, and a tenienos for 
the Roman em]>eror8, with many altars, monuiruaits, 
and numerous statues of ivory and gidd, of marble, 
of bronze, and of wood. 

Its present condition, in respect to yafpulation, may 
be, in a great measure, attributed to its having, about 
twenty years before Sir (ieorgo AVhelor visited it, 
been afflicted by the plague. “This final di'struc- 
tion,” said one of the inhabitants, “is a judgment of 
tied u[>on'the Turks for turning one of the ( ’hristian 
churches into a mosque. The Vaywode fell dowi» 
dead upon tin? place, the first time lu; caused the Koran 
to be read in it. This was followed by a plague, which, 
in a short time, utterly destroyed the whole town ; 
and it could never afterwards be ropeo])led.” 

So little is hnowi. + concemihg this ancitmt scat of 
* Dot well. t Clarke. 
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Grecian power, that it is not possible to ascertain i‘i 
what period it dwindled from its pre-eminence t< 
become, what it is now, one of the most wretchci 
villages of the Peloponnesus. The remains of it; 
former magnificence are, however, still considerable 
and in some instances they exist in such a state o 
])reservation, tliat it is evident the buildings of tin 
city either survived the earthquakes said to have over 
whelmed them, or they must have been eonstmctec 
at some later period. 

“ Tlic ruins of Sicyon," s.ays Mr. Dodwcll, “ stil 
retain some vestiges of ancient magnificence. Among 
these a fine theatre, situate at the north-east foot o 
the Acropolis ; having seats in .a ])erfoct state. ISeai 
it are some lai-ge masses of Homan brick walls, am 
tlie nunains of the gymnasium, supported by strong 
walls of jiolygonal construction. There are severa 
dilapidated churches which, composed of ancient frag¬ 
ments, are supjwsed to occupy the site of the temples, 
•Several fragments of the Dt)ric order are observable 
among them ; also several inscriptions.” 

“ In rcs]>cct to the temple of Bacchus,” says 1 )r. 
Clarke, “ we can be at no loss for its name, although 
nothing but the ground-jdot now remains. It is dis¬ 
tinctly statisl by Pausauias to have been the temple 
of Bacchus, which was ])laced beyond the theatre to a 
person coming from the <;itadcl, and to this temple 
were ■ made those annual processions which took 
place at night, and by the light of the torches, when 
tlioSicyonians brought hither the mystic ininges, called 
Bacchus and Ijysius, chanting their ancient hymns.” 

The theatre is almost in its entire state; and al¬ 
though the notes were made upon the spot, did not 
enable Dr. Clarke to afford a description of its form 
and dimensions equally copious with thatalrc.ady given 
of the famous theatre of Polycle*iUS in, Eidausia; yet 
this of oicyou may be considered as surpassing every 
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other in Greece, in the harmony of its proportions, 
the costliness of the -workinanship, the grandeur of 
the coilon, and the stupendous nature of tlio prospect 
presented to all those who were seated upon its 
heuehes. If it were cleared of th<! rubbish about it, 
and laid open to view, it would afford an astonishing 
idea of the magnificence of a city, whose treasures 
were so great, that its inhabitants ranked amongst 
the most voluptuous lind effeminate people of all 
Greece. The stone-work is entirely of that massive 
kind, which denotes a very high degree of antiijuity. 

The stadium* is on the right hand of a person 
facing the theatre, and it is undoubtedly .the oldest 
work remaining of all that belonged to tlic ancient 
city. Tlie walls cxiictly resemble those of Al^'ceiiie 
ainl Tiryns; we m.ay, therefore, class it among the 
examples of the t'yclopean masonry.- It is, in other 
respects, the most remarkable structure of the kind 
existing; combining at onc(! a natural and artificial 
character. Tin; persons by wliom it was formed, 
finding that the mountain whereon the coilon of tlio 
theatre h.as bcc'u constructed, would not allow a suf¬ 
ficient space for another oblong cavcii of the length 
re(pnsite to complete a stadium, built upon .an artifi¬ 
cial ram]>art reaching out into the ))lain, from the 
mountain toward the sea ; .so that this front-work 
resembles half a stadium thrust into the semi-circidar 
cavity of a theatre ; the entrance to the area, included 
between both, being formed with great taste and 
effect at 'tlic two sides or oxtremilies of the semi¬ 
circle. The ancient tnasoi ry ap]>ears in the front- 
work so placed. The length of the whole ari-a equals 
two hundred and sixty-seven paces ; the wi<lth of 
the advanced bastion thirty-six p.aces; and its height 
twenty-two fei-t six inches. 

A etiuliimi vfcs a in the fonu*of a eiivu?- for the running 
uf men anti horses. 
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Besides tliese tliuro arc some few other antiquities, 
l>ut of too minute a kind to merit description. 

Ev(!n her ruins* .speak less ('injdiatieally of the 
melancholy fate of Greece than Iut extensive soli¬ 
tudes. Op[)ressioTi has degraded her children, .and 
broken her spirit. Hence those prodigiotis plains, 
which God hath given for th((ir good, are neglected ; 
hence, too, the beauteous se.as are without a sail ; the 
lands of ancient Sicyon so thflUly peopled ! 

*Tis Greece, but living Giccco no more! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start—for soul is wanting tlitirc I 
Iltrs is the lovcliijces in death, 

That jKirts not quite with ]>!\rting breath ; 

J5ut beauty with that fearful bloom, 

'i’hat hue wliich buunts it to the tomb— 

Kxpreission’s lust receding ray, 

A gihlcd halo, hovering round decay, 

1’he f.ire.well bciiin of feeling past away; 

Spark of that flame, pciThanee of licuvenly hirtli, 

Which gleanib, Init warms no more its cherislied esn tli! f 

NO. XXX. — SIDON. 

l*Jia!Ni(aA comprised Sldon, Tyre, Ptolemais, ami 
Berytns. Its moiint.ains were Libanns and Anti- 
iiibnmis. Its most uneiciit eity w.as Sidon; wliieh 
was an opulent citj' even .at so early a period as that 
in wliich the Cirei^ks are said to have lived upon 
.acorns. It is situated on the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean, at a distance of about twenty miles from 
Tyro, and fifty from Datnasims. 

Sidon is siqijiosed to have been built by Canaan’s 
first-horn, whose name was SidonJ. It is, therefore, 
eelebratiid as the most ancient of the cities of Phm- 
Jiicia. It is frequently mentioned in holy writ. It 
i^named by Jacol)§, in his prophetic S))eech concerning 

• MilliiiniB. t I’aiisanin'i; Uartlielomy ; Kslliii ; 

\V heler ; daily-; Dodwel*.; Williamt-; •-llyroni- 

+‘-v'it‘n. X. vcr. i.'i. § Ocn. xlix. vcr. 13. 
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the country which Ins sons were to inhabit ; and it 
is stated as a jdace for some of the kings wlio wore 
driven out by Joshua. Its remote origin, however, 
is perhaps still uncertain, though Justin speaks of it 
in the following manner : —“ The nation of the 
Tyrians, descended from the Phccnieiaiis, being shaken 
by an earthquake, and having abandoned their coun¬ 
try, did first inhabit the Assyrian marsh; and, not 
long afterwards, tin; shore next unto the sea, where 
they built a city, and called it Sidon, from tlie abimd- 
aneo of fishes that -were there : for the Pheenieians 
call a fish sitlon. After the jiioeess of many years, 
being overcome by king Ascalou, tliey took shij>ping 
again, and built Ty>'e in the year before the destruc¬ 
tion of 1'roy.” 

“ 1 cannot helj) thinking,” sav'S Mr. Drumtnoud, 
“ that the city, called Tsidon by the Hebrews; 
Tsaid or Tsaida, bj’ the Syrians ; and Said or Saida, 
by tlie Arabians ; originally received its naiiie from 
the language of the last. The 'I'-sidonians w'ere 
celebrated for their skill in metallurgy, and for the 
art with which they worked in gold, silver, and 
brass. Muclf iron and brass existed in Pluenicia, 
and the posse.ssion of this country having been once 
intended for tin? tribe of Ashiir, Moses said to that 
tribe, ‘under thy shoes shall he iron and brass:’ 
(Dent, xx.xiii. U.'i.) : that is, the soil under thy feet 
shall ahounil with iron and hra.ss. Now 1 consider 
Sidou, or, rather Saida, to have hem so calk'd from 
its abounding with xaidi or xtildan, viz. brass.”*' 
During the admiuistrirtion of Joshua, and after¬ 
wards, Sidou was governed by kings. He calls it 
“ Zidon the great.”t In the division of Palestine 

* nrunimoiui's Onjrint.'s, vol. iii. p. .07. ITomer nHikt'u th<* 
wom^ii speak, of wlioiii in«ntion is miulcin the 
h. XV.—“ I ffhrf/ to be of Si/ion aOouudintj and am 

the daughter of the wealth}/ Arylmsd* 

+ Zkloii-iahb'jili: ch. xi. v. 8, 
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it was allotted to Asliur; but this tribe could never 

got possession of it.* 

The inhabitants are said to have assisted Solomon, 
in his preparations for the building of the temple; 
their skill in hewing timber being superior to that 
of all other nations.t 

That Sidon was celebrated for its women being 
skilled in embroidery, we learn, in the first instance, 
from several passages in Scripture; and secondly, 
from a curious passage in Ilomor : 

Tho I’lirygian qiicon lo hrrrifli wuidinbn wcnl» 

Wln^rc tmisnieil otloiuw brcatheil a cosily bccut. 

There lay the vestiireR of no vuJ^r art, 

Hidonian maids einhroitler'd every part, 

Whom from soft Sidon youthful I*aris bore, 

"Wilb Helen tonebing on the Tyrian shore. 

11 ere as the queen icvolvcd with careful eyes 
The varituis textures and the various dyes, 

She chose a veil that shone supeiior far, 

And glowM refulgent as the tiioriiing star.^ 

To tho Sidonians, also, are attributed the inven¬ 
tions of glass, § linen, and purple dye. They were 

‘‘ Neither did Ashur drive out the inhabitants of Aecho, noi the 
inhabitants of /idori.’'—Judges i. ill. 

f “ Now, therefore, command tlum that they hew tiie cedar trees 
out of Lebanon; and my servants shall he willi thy servants; and 
unto thee 1 will give hire for thy servants, according to all that they 
shall uppiriut ; for tliou Unonest that there is not amongst us any 
that hut slwill to hew timber like unto the Sidonians.'*—1 Kings, 
th. X. V. C. 

J Hiclys Gretensis acquaints us tliut Paris returned iiot directly 
to 'froy after the rape of Helen, h\jt fetched a compass, probably to 
avoid pui’snit. lie touched at Sidon, where ho surprised the king 
of Phoinieia by night, and carried off many of hia treasures and 
captives, among which jirobably were these Sidonian women.— 
POPK. 

§ “The common voytr and fame runneth, that theieanivcd 
' crtaiii merchants, in a ship hulcn with nitre, in the mouth of the 
liver; and J^vcin^ lauded, minded to seath \hcir vfctuals upon tho 
e'—'e, and the very sands: hut that they wanted other stones, to 
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also greatly celebrated for their industry. They 
were highly commercial, and were famous for the 
many voyages some of their fellow-citi7.ens under¬ 
took. It was the most ancient of maritime cities: 
illustrious for its wealth, for the sobriety and in- 
dnstry of its inhabitants; for the wisdom of its 
councils, and for its skill, not only in commerce and 
geography, but in astronomy. 

The Sidouians were often engaged in war; but 
we can afford space only to a few instances. The 
origin of that with .Artaxerxes Ochus, is thus re¬ 
lated by Diodorus :*—“ The king’s lieutenants and 
generals then in Sidon, carrying themselves, by their 
severe edicts, rigorously und haughtily towards the 
Sidonians, the citizens, being so abused, and not 
Insing able longer to brook it, studied how to revolt 
from the I’<!rsians. Upon which, the rest of the 
Phoonicians, being wrought upon by the others to 
vindicate their liberty, sent messengers to Necta- 
netus, the king of lOgypt, then at war with the 
J’ersians, to receive them as confederates, and so the 
whole nation (Phoenicia,) prepared for war. And 
lieing that Sidon exccedi^d all the rest of the cities 
in wealth, and even private men, by the advantage 
of trade, were grown very rich, they built a great 
number of shi]>s, and raised a potent army of mer¬ 
cenaries ; and both arms, and darts, and provi.sions, 
and all other things uiiccssary for war wore pi-eparcd; 
and that they might appear first in the war, they 
spoiled and ruined the king's garden, cutting down 

•.prve 06 trivets, to bcare up their pans and cuuld ous over the fire, 
they made shift ^vith eertaiiie pieces of etil-nitre out of liie ship, to 
snpp9rt the said pans, and so made fire tindciTiCfUh ; wliich being 
once afire among the sand and gravel] of the shore, tlicy might 
perceive a certaine clcarc liquor run from und< the in very 
streams, and hereupon they sny cainc ^hc fili’st invention of making 
glass."— Howard^ xxxvi. c. l-<5. 

^ Book viii. ch. 3. 
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all the trees, where the Persian kings used to recreate 
and divert themselves. Then they tmrne'd 'all the hay, 
which the lieutenants hail laid np foP tli* horses. At 
last they seiEed upon the Persians, who had so in¬ 
sulted them, and led them to punishment, and in 
this manner began tlie war of the Persians with the 
Phmnicians.” 

Ocljus Artaxerxes acted in a manner so contrary to 
all the best notions of government, that some historians 
have not hesitated tol-egard him as the most crUel and 
wicked of all the princes of his race. Not ynly the 
palace, hut the em|)ire wiis filled with his murderers. 
Several nations, over whom he exercised sway, in con¬ 
sequence revolted. Amongst these, ISidon aud the 
other Plioenieiaii cities. Ochus hearing of this, re¬ 
solved to go in person to reduce ther()bels. He repaired 
to Phoenicia with an army of 300,000 foot, and 30,000 
horse. Mentor was at this tipio in SidoU with some 
troops from (Jreece. He had come thither to assist the 
rebels. When he learned how great a force the Per¬ 
sian king had, he was so alarmed, that he sent 
s(!CTetly to the king to otter to deliver up Sidon. This 
otter ( ichus accepted ; and the king of iSidon having 
come into the treason, the city was surrendered into 
his hands. 

-When the Sidonians saw themselves betrayed, and 
that the enemy load got entire possession of their 
city, they gave tlnanselves up to despair, shut them¬ 
selves up in their houses, and set them on fire. In 
this manner 40,000 men, bc.sides women ana children, 
perished in the llanies ! At this time, Sidon was so 
immensely rich, that the cinders, among which a vast 
quantity of gold and silver had melted, were sold by 
the conqueror for a large sum of money. 

This judgment had been prophesied by J'.zekieP'. 

—: ‘ Cli.iii. x.wiii. ver. 20, 21, &c. 
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“ 20. Again the word of the Lord came unto me, 
saying, 

21. Son of man, set thy face against Zidon, and pro¬ 
phesy against it. 

22. Ai>d say, Tlius saith tlieLord God ; Behold I 
am against thee, (.) Zidon; and 1 .will bo glorified in 
the midst of thee; and they shall know that I am 
the Lord, when I shall have executed judgments in 
her, and shall he sanctified in her. 

23. For I wiQ send into her pestilence, and blood 
into her streets; and the wounded shall be judged in 
the midst of her by the sword upon her on every 
side; !ind they shall know that 1 am the Lor<l.” 

Eighteen years after this misfortune, Alexander of 
iMacedon imirehed into FlKeuieia. All submitted to 
him as he advanced ; nor did any pc^oplcdo tliis with 
greater alacrity than the Sidonians : who, having 
suffered so largely lioni the I’ersian king, held the 
Persians in very great detestation. Strato, their king, 
however, having declared for Darius, Alexander de¬ 
sired llephicsticn to jilaec in his stead any one of tin; 
Sidonians that he should judge worthy of so exalted 
a station. Being quartered at the house of two bro- 
ther.s, of whom lie had reason to eulertain the highest 
o])inion, JJephiestion oll'ered the crown to them ; 
but theso brothers liad the virtue to refuse it, telling 
him, that, by the laws of the country, no one could 
ascend the throne but those who were of the blood- 
royal. lljipluestion. greatly moved at seeing the 
greatness of tliose who could refuse what so many 
others had striven to obtain by fire and sword, I'x- 
jiressed his admiration of their magnanimity; and 
desired them to name any ])erson of the royal family 
who would, on being placed ujion the throne, remem¬ 
ber who it was tliat put him there. On this the 
brothers answS'icd, ibat they knew of flo I'oe more 

VOL. II. A A 
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worthy of a diadmn than a person, named Abdolou- 
ymus. lie was, they said, of tlic royal family, though 
at a great distance from the succession ; but so poor 
that he was compelled to earn liis bread by working 
in one of the gardens outside the city. He was not 
(jiily poor, they continued, but of so contented a 
spirit, of so exalted a mind, and of such deep engage¬ 
ment of purpose, that the wars, which w('re tlien 
shaking Asia, were altogether unknown to him. 

The two brothers immediately rejiaired to the 
pla< e where they knew this person was to bo found. 
They took royal garments with them ; and after no 
groat search found him emjdoycd in weeding his 
garden. They immediately saluted him as K ing of 
Sidon. “ You must change your tatters,” said on<; 
of the brothers, “ for the royal ganiieuts we hav<! 
brought with ns. I’ut off that mean and coutemi)t- 
iblo habit, in which you have grown old. Assume 
the style and sentiments of a prince. When, however, 
you are seatol on the throne, continue to j>i'eaerve the 
virtues which have made you worthy of it.” When 
Abdolonymus heard this, ho was amazed. He looked 
upon the whole as a dream. When, however, he 
))erecived that the two brothers were standing before 
liim in actual preseiuic, he inquired of them if they 
did not feel some shame in ridiculing him in that 
manner ? They repUed, that no ridicule was intended; 
hut that all was in the spirit of honour. They threw 
over his shoulders a ])uri)le raiment, richly cndiroi- 
derod w'ith gold; re})eated to him oaths of eurncist- 
ness, and led him to the palace. 

The news of this astonishing eircmnstancf' soon 
spread over the whole city. Host of the richer soi't 
were indignant. Alexander, however, commanded 
that the newly electcA prince should be brought into 
his presence. WheU he was presented, Alexander 
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iTuasured liim -with liis eye from head to foot, and 
gazed upon liis countenance for some time. At liTigth 
he addressed him afte^hefoliowing manner:—“Thine 
air and thy mien hy no means contradict what I have 
lu^ard, in regard to thy extraction; and I therefore de¬ 
sire to hnow in what spirit thou hast home the abject 
condition to which tliou wert reduced." “ Would to 
tlic gods,” answered Abdolonymus, “ that I may 
be.'ir this crown with cipial patience! These hands 
have procured to me all I have enjoyed ; for whilst 
I had nothing, I wanted nothing.” 

When Alexander heard this, ho was so .struck 
with admiration, that he not only presented him with 
all the furniture that had belonged to Strato, and 
part of tlio riches he had himself acquired in I’ersia, 
t)ut ho annexed to his dominions one of the neighbour¬ 
ing provinces. 

At this period, Quintus (’urtius says*, Sidon was 
a city greatly celebrated on account of its antiquity 
an<l its founder. 

Upon an elevation, on the south side of the city, 
stood a fine old castle, now in ruins. It was built 
bj- I.ewis IX. of France, surnamed the Saint ; who 
also repaired the city during the Holy Waist. In 
subsequent times it fell into decay ; but its final ruin 
is said to have been effected hy Feekerdine, Ernir of 
the Druses, when he had established an independent 
jiowcr, with the view of preventing the Grand 
Wignior froyi landing a maritime force here to act 
against him. He destroyed all the little ports, from 
liairout to A era, by sinking boats and stones to pre- 


• Vol. I.b. 4,c. 1. 

t lluriiig the Cnisotlrs, Shhni fell into the hands of the Chris, 
lians. They lost it a. d. 1111. In 1250 it vas recovered hy thn 
Saracens ; but in 1289 they were comi»»ll«d to surrender it again 
to the Olilislialis. 
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vent the TuThiah sliij)8 from entering them*. II( 
then built a castle, wliich still exists. Ho eroctec 
also a magnifieent palace in tHe Italian style ; hui 
that is in ruins. 

In the time of Voliiey, Say da contained about five 
thousand inhabitants; in 1816 from six thousand 
to seven thousand. Of these there are one thousand 
Cliristians, five hundred Jews, the rest are Mahoui- 
niedans. The climate is mild, agreeable, and 
healthy. 

The huge stf)ncs of which the mole was built may 
still be soon, being cajiabhi of filling its whole thick¬ 
ness. Some of these are twelve feet long, eleven 
broad, and live deep. It is supposed to have been 
built by Lewis IX.; but this, perhaps, was not the 
case, since it contains, on the top of it, a work of a 
nmeh more ancient date. 

On the o)>posite side of the town is a modern fort, 
built by Degnizln ; but consisting merely of a large 
towel', incajiablo of resisting any serious attack. 

“.Sidon was the mother of Tyre,” says Mr. Itobin- 
son ; “ yet it was S))eedily eclipsed by that city, in 
fame, in riches, and in importance. After sharing 
in its fortuno.s, during the space of many centuries, 
it has finally survived its rival, and is again a place 
Ilf considerable trade.” 

The buildings of Sayda, according to Mr. Bucking- 
h.ain, are not at all superior to the common order of 
Mahommedan edifices in the modern towns of Syria. 
The streets are extremely narrow, the nio.s([ues mean, 
tJio caravanserais small and incommodious, and the 
bazaars few, and badly furnished oven with the com¬ 
monest neeessarie.s. According to another traveller, 
Sayda is ill-built, dirty, and full of ruins. These 

ruins, liowever, are of a comjiaratively modern date. 

-- ^-. . 

* • Jn tlie sai-Ytecnlb ctn'.ury. ‘ 
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Fow of .'lucient times remain. There is, neverthe¬ 
less, a largo tcssolated pavement of variegated 
marble, representing a horse, and tolerably i)erfect 
in some parts'for ten feet in length, remaining close to 
the sea, on the northern extremity of the city, ■which 
shows that the sea encroaches on the land. There 
are also several columns of granite -wrought into 
the -walls; and some stand as posts on the bridge 
leading to tlio fort; and near the gate of the town 
is a small square building, whieh eontains the tombs 
of such of the Emirs of the Druses as died when 
Sayda was in their possession. 

Sayda is the principal ])ort of D.amascus. The 
harbour, like all those on this coast, was formed with 
much art, and at an immense exjiense, by means of 
long pica’s. These works, whieh subsisted entire 
undeer the loiver enqiire, are now fallen into decay. 
“ So great are the mutations, occasionecl hy time," 
says Jlr. Duekiiigham, “ that hut for the identity of 
name and jeosition, there would he scarcely .any marks 
left by which to I’ecogniso even the site of the present 
emporium here alluded to. The stranger, who visits 
it in its present state, will look around in vain for any 
of those vestiges of its former gr.andeur which the 
description of the ancient historians would lead him 
to expect; and which, indeed, are still to be seen in 
most of the other celebr.ated cities of the E.ast,—whe¬ 
ther in Crreeee, Egypt, Syria, or Asia IMinor.-''” 

NO. XXXI.-SMYRNA. 

The true origin of Smyrna is rather doubtful. One 
account is, that such of the Aehaians as were de¬ 
scended from Aiolus, and had hitherto inhabited J.aco- 
nia, being driven thence by the Dorians, after some 

* Herodotus; Diodorus; Pliny; P^iitairb; Arrian; Quintus 
Cnnius; Justin ; %*iidea\fx ; Uolliii; fttaekliousc ; Volngf ; Drum- 
Dioud; Buckinglium; Uubinson. % 
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wandering, settled in that part of Asia Minor wliich, 
from tliem, was called Aiolis ; where they founded 
twelve cities, one of which was Smyrna. According 
to Herodotus, however, it ow(«l its foundation to 
the Cumteans, who were of Thessalian extraction; 
who, having huilt the city of Cuina, and finding it 
too small to contain their number, erected another 
city, w'hich they nanuid Smyrna, from the wife of 
their general, Theseus. According to some, it was 
huilt by Tantalus; and others insist, and perha])s 
with gre.at trntli, that it was founded by persons who 
inhabited a quarter of Ephesus called Smyrna. Some 
have ascrih(jd it to an Amazon of that name : in re¬ 
spect to wdioin Sir George Wlielor informs ns, tliat 
they stainped their money with a figure of In-r head, 
and tliat he got several pieces of them very rare, and 
saw many more. One small one had Ikt head 
crowned with towers, and a two-edge<l hatelu t on 
her shoulder. On another her whole habit ; thus— 
lier head crowned with a. tower, as before; a two- 
edged axe njtoii her shoulder, holding a temple in her 
right hand, with a short vest let down to her knees, and 
litiskins h.ilf way up her legs. On anotlier she was 
dresseil in the habit of .a Hercules. Whatever its 
origin miglit he, certain it is, that it was one of the 
riehest and most powerful cities of Asia, and became 
one of the twelve cities of the lunian eoufi'deraey. 

Smyrna has been subject to many revolutions, and 
been severally in the possession of the Aiolians, 
lonians, and Macedonians. . ‘ 

The Lydians took possession nndor Ardys, son of 
fryges ; and having destroyed it, the inhabitants dis¬ 
persed thcnisolves into several districts. 

Alexander, in compliance with the directions of a 
vision, h" saw near tlie temple of the Furies, rebuilt it 
four hundrejl ycai-s after it had boon destroyed by the 
I ydians. Strabo, however, attributes its re-establish- 
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i'nfintto Antigoiuis andTjysimachus. Biitasni'itlu’rtliat 
author nor Aman mention Alexander as |iaving done 
so, it is not iinprohable that he only meditated, the 
doing so ; that Antigonns followed up his design ; 
and tiiat l^ysiinaclms carried its completion into effect. 

At Smyrna there were none of the tj’raiit-", who 
opprc'ssed many other citi<« of Asia. Even the 
Uomans respe(^te<l the happy 8tat(' of tliis town, and 
left it the shallow of liberty. This is a fine pane¬ 
gyric upon the system of polity, that must liave been 
ado])te(l and invariaidy preserved. 

Tliere is another circumstance,highly to its Iionour; 
the inhabitants lielievcil that Homer was born in 
their city, and they showed R idace vs'hich bore the 
poet’s name. Tliey also paid him iliviue honours, 
or all the cities, which contended for the honour of 
having given liirth to this tr,anseendant poet, Smyrna 
has undoubtedly the most reason on Ikt sidi‘. 
Herodotus absolutely decides in favour of iSnyrna, 
assuring us, tliat he was born on the banks of the 
river Mi les, whence he took the name of Melesigenes. 

The inhabitants are said to have been much given 
to luxury and indolence ; but they were universally 
esteemed for their valour .and intrejiidity when eallcd 
into action. Anaidiarsis is made to speak of their 
city in the following manner;—“ Our road, which 
was almost everywhere overshadowed by beautiful 
andrachnes, led us to the mouth of the Ilcnnus; 
and thenc^' our view extended over that superb bay, 
formed by a jieninsula, on which .are the cities of 
Erythne and Teos. .,\t the bottom of it arc some 
small villages, the uufortun.ate remains of the ancient 
cjty of Smyrna, formerly destroyed by tin' Tjj’dians. 
d'hey still bear the same name; and, should cireum- 
stances one day permit the inhabitants to unite and 
form one toft'ii, defended by‘walls, tlieir„ siUuition 
will doubtless attract an immense commerce. 
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It was the first town of Asia Minor, according to 
Tacitus, whicl), even during the existence of Carthage, 
erected anf temple to “ Rome the Goddess." Part 
of the city was ■ dcstroye-d ■ by Dolabella, when he 
slew Trobonius, one of the conspirators against Ca‘sar. 
Rut it flourished greatly under the early emperors: 
Marcus Aurelius repaired it after it had been 
destroyed by an earth(|uake; and under Caracalla it 
took tlie name of tbo first city of Asia. 

Smyrna was much celebrated for its stately build¬ 
ings, magnificent temples, and marble porticoes. It 
had several grand porticoes of a square form, ainong.st 
which was one in which stood a tein])le of Homer; 
adorned with a stotno of tlie hard. There was also 
a gyninasinm, and a tcinplo dedicated to the mother 
of the gods. Wlierc the gyjnnasinm was, however, 
is now past conjecture; but part of its theatre was 
still in e.\istenee in tlie time of Sir George Wheler. 
“ The theatre,” says h<!, “ is on the brow of the hill 
north of the course, built of white inarblc, but now 
is going to be destroyed, to build the now Kau and 
Razar hard by the fort below, which they are now 
about; and in doing whereof there hath been lately 
found a pot of medals, all of tlie emperor (iallionus’ 
family, and the other tyrants tliat rtugned in his 
time.” There were also there the remains of a circus, 
and a considerable number of ancient foniidations 
and noble structures; but what they were Sir George 
considered uncertain. He found also many iimi;ri])- 
tions and mod.als, on which the names ol Tiberius, 
Claudius, and Nero were to bo read; on others, sepul- 
cliral inonumonts. Among these, was one with an 
inscription “ to the euqferor Adrian, Oli/mpum, 
Barioiir and Founder” 

In the Armenian church-yard he saw an inseriji- 
tion—“ Goo^ Fortune to tho m»st upkiidid Metro. 
'pQl,ltu-.ir,-''and thrice Neocorns of the cnifK'ror, accord- 
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to the judgment of the inoH liolg saiaU: of 
Smgrnioteg* 

Many writers do not scern to be aware, tliat the 
ancient Smyrna did not occnjiy the spot where 
modern Smyrna stands, bnt one about two miles and a 
half distant. , It was built partly on the brow of a 
hill, anil partly on a plain towards the port, and had 
a tenijdo dedicated to Cybele. It was then the most 
beautiful of all the Asiatic cities. “ Ibit that which 
was, and ever will be, its true glory,” says Sir 
George Wheler, “ was their early reception of the 
gospel of Jesus (Ihrist—glorious in the testimony he 
has given of them, and happy in the faithful jiro- 
mises he made to tliem. Ijct us, therefore, consider 
what ho writeth to them by the Mvangelist St. 
John:—(Apoe. ii. 9.) ‘1 know thy works and tri¬ 
bulation, and ])overty; but thou art rich. And I 
know the blasjdicniy of them, that say they are 
Jews, and are not: but are the Synagogue of Satan. 
Fear none of tho.se thiugs,^vliieh thou shalt suft'er. 
Behold, the Devil shall cast sorne of ye in jirisoii, 
that ye may be tried; and ye shall have tribulation 
ten days. Bo thou faithful unto death; and I wd) 
give thee a crown of life.’” 

Previous to the year 107.5, it had been jiartially 
destroyed, and several times, by earthipiakes ; and 
it was predicted that a seventh convulsion would bo 
fatal to the whole city. Such a calamity, attended 
by a dreadful fire, and the swallowing up of multi¬ 
tudes b'^ the incursion of the sea, recurred in 1()S8, 
and did, indeed, very nearly fulfil the j)ro]>hecy. 

• A verv smcicut biiR^D-nlievo, ainonjrlho sintltpiititK iit Wilton 
TToiiPc, broDjrlil from Smyrna^ roprosculs Mtiuilious, tlic sou of 
iEthiis, giving tlianks to Jii])iUi'^ for his son’s being victor in tho 
five exercises of the Olympic games ; wherein showu, hy nu 
inscription of «thc oldtist CJrcek letibrs, the iiii^ieut (Jreek way (»1 
writing thut wus in use six huutlrcd years before 
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“•Repeated strokes," says Sir John Iloblioiisc, “and 
almost annual pestilences, have since that period 
laid waste this devoted city ; and yet the conveniiaiee 
of a most spacious and secure liarbour, together witli 
the luxuriant fertility of the surrounding country, 
and the prescriptive excellence allowed nearly two 
thousand years to this jiort, in jireforence to the other 
luaritinio stations of Asia Minor, still operate to col¬ 
lect and keep together a vast mass of inhabitants from 
cv(Ty quarter of the globe." 

According to Pocockc, the city might have been 
about four miles in conqiass; of a triangular form. 
It seems to have ftitcndcd about a mile on the sea, 
and three miles on the north, south, and laist sides, 
taking in the compass of the castle. This stands on 
the remains of the ancient castle, the walls of which 
were of the siftin; kind of arebiteeture as the city 
walls on the hill. It is all in ruins, except a small 
])art of the west end, which is always kept shut 
up. • 

One of the gatow.ays of white marble has been 
brought from another jilace ; and in the architrave 
round the arch there is a (Jreek inscription of the 
middle ages. A t another gate there is a coloss.al head, 
said to be that of the Amazon 8myrna. It is of 
fine workmanship, and the tresses particularly flow 
in a very natural manner. “ Smyrna,” saysPoeoeke, 

was one of the litnrst citii'S in thesi; parts, and the 
streets were beautifully laid out, well-payed, and 
adorned with jiortiiaies, both above ami below. 
There was .also a temple of Mars, a circus, and 
theatre; and yet tluiro is now very little to be seen 
of all these things." 

lI])ou a surviiy of the castle, Dr. (^handler col¬ 
lected, that, alter being re-edified by John Angelus 
Coiunenus, its couditiilii, though ^i.'ss rtiinous than 
bofg.’ee-j-fT-a'fe far more mean and ignoble. The old 
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wall, of which many remnants may he discovered, 
is of a solid massive construction, worthy of Ale.v- 
andcr and his captains. All the repairs are mere 
jiatchwork. On the arch of a gateway, which is of 
marble, is inscribed a copy of vcTses, giving an ele¬ 
gant and poetical description of the extreme mi-sery 
from which the above-mentioned caiiiicror raised the 
city; concluding with an address to the Omnipotent 
] tiller of heaven and i^arth, that ho would grant 
him and his qiuaai, whoso beauty it celebrates, a 
reign of many years. On each side is an eagle, rudely 
cut. 

Near the sea is the ground-work of a stadium, 
strijiped of its marble seats and decorations. Below 
the theatre is part of ,a slight wall. The city walls 
have long since been deniolisiiedi Even its ruins 
are removi'd. Beyond the deep valhy, however, 
in which the IVieles winds, behind the castle, ar<! 
sevj-ral portions of the wall of the Pomferiuni, which 
encompassed the city ftt a distance, but broken. 
'I'he facings are gone, and masses left only of rubble 
and cement. 

'J’hc ancient city has sup])li(sl materials for tho.se 
public edifico.s, which have been erected by the Turks. 
Tlie Bezestan and the Vizir khan were both raised 
with the white marbh' of the theatre. The viTy 
ruins of the stones and temples are vanished. We 
saw,” says Dr. Ohandler, “ remains of one onl)' ; 
some shafts of eolunnis of variegated marble, inueh 
injured,’ in the way ascending through tin; town to 
the ca.-tlc. JIany pedestals, statues, iiiscrijitions, 
and medals have been, and are still, discovered in 
digging. Perhaps,” continues our author, “ no place 
has contributed more to enrich the cabinets and col¬ 
lections of Eurojx!." 

“ Smyrijji,” says a celebrated French writer, “ the 
queen of the cities of Anatolia, aud 'c.xtolk’iiiy the 
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ancients under the title of ‘ the lovely, the crown of 
Ionia, the ornament of Asia,’ braves the reiterated 
efforts of conllagrations and earthquakes. Ten times 
destroyed, she has tiai times risen from her ruins with 
new splendour. Aecordinp; to a very common Grecian 
system, the principal buildings were erected on the 
face of a hill fronting the sea. The hill su})plied 
marble, while its slope aft’oi’ded a pl.acc for the scats 
rising gra<hi.ally above each other in the stadium, or 
the great theatre for the exhibition of games. Al¬ 
most every trace of the ancient city, however, has 
been obliterated during the contests between the 
Greek empire and the Ottomans, and afterwards by 
the ravages of Tirnour, in 1402. The foundation of 
the stadium remains; hut the area is sown with grain. 
There are only a few vestiges of the theatre; and the 
castle, which crowns the hill, is chie/ly p.atehwork, 
executed by •] ohn Comnenus on the ruins of the old 
one, the walls of which, of imnuinse strength and 
thickness, may still be discovered.” 

'I'his city was visited a short time since by the 
celebrated French poet and traveller Jja IMartine. 
lie has thus S])oken of its environs:—“The view 
from the top of the hill ovi-r the gulf and city is 
beautiful. On descending the hill to the margin of 
the river, which 1 like to believe i.s tne Jlleles, wo 
were delighted wdth the situation of the bridge of the 
caravans, very near one of the gates of the town. 
The river is limpid, slumbering under a jieaceful arch 
of sycamores and cy])resses ; we seated ourridves oir 
its hank. If this stream heard the first notes of 
Homer, I love to hear its gentle murmurings amidst 
the roots of the palm-trees ; I raise its waters to my 
lips. (>h ! might that man appear from the Western 
world, who should weave its history, its dreams, and 
its heaven, into an epic '■ Such a jf.oeni ij the sepnl- 
chrc^o,f_ti|nes ^onc by, to which posterity comes to 
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venerate traditions, and eternalise by its worship the 
i^oat actions and sublime thoughts of human nature. 
Its author engraves his name on the pediatal of the 
statue which he erects to man, and Ik! lives in all 
the ideas with wdiich he enriches the world of imagi¬ 
nation.” 

According to the same author, Smyrna in no 
res])eet resiaiibles an I^astiam town ; it is a large and 
elegant factory, wh.'Te the Kuropean consuls and 
merchants lead the life of J’aris and London. 

Though fre(|ucntly and severely visited by the 
plague, it eontains one hundred and twenty thousand 
inhabitants ; and may bo considered as the gi’eat 
emporium of the Jjcvant*. 

NO. XXMI. - srAl.ATliO. 

dViiE.v Diocletian seletded a s]iot for his retire¬ 
ment, he solicitously observed, that his palace should 
command cviry beauty that tlu^ country alforded. 
In this retirement he began to live, to see the beauty 
of tlie sun, and to enjoy, as Vo])iscu8 relates, true 
hajipiness in the society of those he had known in 
his youthd. I lis palace was situated at Spalatro, in 
1 )almatia. 

AVIiile residing at this place, Diocletian made a 

• Pausatiias; Arrian; Quintus Wilder; Pocockc ; 

(.’liandlcr ; IJurllifloiny ; TlnMionso; Ija Mai liiu*. 

■f* The valour of J)iodctiaii ^Yas never found Inadequate to liis 
duty or to the occasion ; but he appears not to havo possessed the 
daring and ^generous sjiirit of a hero, wlio courts tlanger und fame, 
disdains artifice, and holdly challenges llie allegiance t>f liis equals. 
Ills abilities, ^\evc useful rallicr than splendid ; a vigorous luind, 
improved by tbc expeiiencc and study of inaukiinl; de.vterity and 
np]>licalioii in business; a Judieious mixture of liberaiity and 
economy ; steadiness to ])nrsue bis ends; Hexibility t<» vary his 
means; ami, above all, tlic great art of submittingIiis own passions, 
as well as those of otliers, to the interest of his amhiiion, and of 
colouring his aftibltion'vviUi the most' specituis pjctcnces of justice 
and public utility. Like Augustus, Diocletian luayH'^ i-rtt^tJIcrod 
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Very remarkable and strictly true confession :— 
“ Four or five persons,” said be, who are closely 
united, and resolutely determined to impose on a 
prince, may do it very easily. They never show 
things to him but in such a light as they ai'e sure 
v\’ill please. They conceal whatever would contri¬ 
bute to enlighten him ; and as they only besiege him 
continually, he cannot be informed of any thing but 
through their medium, and does nothing but what they 
think fit to suggest to him. Hence it is, that he 
bestows emjdoyiiients on those he ought to exclude 
from them ; and, on the other hand, removes from 
offices such jiersons as arc most worthy of filling 
tln'iii. In a word, the best j)rince is often sold by 
these men, though ho be ever so vigilant, anel even 
sus])ieious of them.” 

As the voyager enters the bay, the marine wall 
and long arcades of the palace, one of the ancient 
temjiles, and other parts of that building, present 
themselves. The inliabitants have destroyed some 
parts of the palace, in order to procure materials for 
Imilding. In other places houses are built of tin; old 
foundations; and modern works are so intermingled 
with the ancient, as scarcely to be distinguishable. 

The palace of Diocletian possessed all those advan¬ 
tages of situation, to which the ancients were most 
attcTitive. It was so great that the emperor Con- 
stantiniis Porphyrogenitns, who had seen the most 
splendid buildings of the ancients, affirms*, that no 
plan or description of it could convey a perfect idea 
of it. The vast extent of ground which it occupied is 
surprising at first sight; tlie dimensions of one side of 

.IS the foiiniler of a new empire ; like the adopted son of Cteear, ha 
was distinguished as a statesman rather than a warrior; nor did 
cither of those princes employ force whenever their purjmsc could 
he effected by poliev.— Gtnuotf, e * 

• Pc Admimstr.ando imperio. 
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tlif quadrangle, including tlie towers, being no lesstlian 
six hundred and ninety-eight feet, and of the other 
four liundrcd and ninety-two feet:—making the sii- 
jierticial contents four hundred and thirteen thousand 
two hundred and sixteen feet; that is, about niius 
and a half English acres. I’ut when it is eon.sidi'red 
that it contained proper apartnuuits n(;t only for the 
emperor hinisidf, and for the nunierou.s retinue of 
officers who attended his eoiii-t, but likewise edifices 
and open sjiaces for exercises of diil’erent kinds, that 
it was capable of lodging a ]>ra'torian cohort, and that 
two temples were erected witliin its precincts, we shall 
not conclude the area to have been too large for such 
a varitity of buildings. 

For a d(!.seription of this eel(d)rated ])lace, we must 
refer to Mr. Adam’s Antiquities ; but there is one 
<'ircuinstance that may be highly interesting at the 
j)rescnt time, which is, that not the smallest vestige 
of a fire-])lace is to be seen in any jiart of the Imihl- 
ing; and it may be therefore camjectured, that the 
various apartments might have beiai heab.'d by flues 
or funnels, convoying and distributing heated air. 

Of the temples, one of them was dedicated to 
.Esculapius ; tlu^ ascent to which was by a stair of 
fifteen steps, and it received no light but from the 
door. Beneath it are vaults of great strength ; its 
roof is an arch adorned with sunk pamuds of beau¬ 
tiful WHirkmanshij), and its walls are of a remarkable 
thickness. This tenn)le remains almost entire. 

There Is another temple!, <ledicated to Jupiter, who 
was worshipped by Diocletian with peculiar venera¬ 
tion ; and in honour of whom he assumed the name 
of Jovius. This temple is surrounded with oiu! row 
of columns, having a space between them and the 
wall. It is lighted by an arched window over the 
door, and is vaulted beneath I’kc that of Aisculapius. 
There are remains of two other buildings, nqt.iuuch 
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inferior in extent, nor probably in original magnifi¬ 
cence ; but by tbe injuries of time, and the depreda¬ 
tions of the Hpalatrines, these are reduced to a very 
ruinous condition. 

Besides these the visitor sees largo vaults along 
that side of the ])alaco wliicli looks to the sea; partly 
destroyed, p.artly filled up. and some occupied by 
merchants as storehouses. 

In one of tin; towers belonging to the palace, Dio¬ 
cletian is suppos(^d to have been buried; and we are 
told that, about two bnndred and seventy-five years 
ago, the body of the enijieror was discovered there in 
a sare.ojdiagus of porphyry. 

The shafts of the eolunius of the teini>le of .Jupiti'r 
.ai'e of oriental alabaster of one stone. The capitals 
anil bases of the colmnns, and on the. entablature, are 
of T’arian niarble. The shafts of the columns of the 
second order, which is composite, arc alternately of 
verd-antiq\ie, or ancient green marble and porjrhyry, 
of one ])iece. Tlie ca])itals and entablature arc also 
of Parian inaihle. 

All the ca])ital.s ihroughont the palace are raffled 
more in the flrecian than the Itoman stjdc ; so 
that Mr. Adam'- thinks it probable, that Diocletian, 
who had been .so often in Cireei*, brought his arti¬ 
ficers thither, in onler to vary the execution of his 
orders of architecture in this palace, from those he 
had executed at his baths at Home, which are c.v- 
tremely difl'ereid, both in foi’inatiou and execution!'. 

* Adam’s Aulitiuilics at palact; nt Hjjululro, p. G7. 

Thus tlic Abate l''t)Vti'';J’i ’l»a.'>t< voJun‘nlc uoia agli amaloii 
tU'll’ arcb’tt'tlma, v didl’ autit hila, del Atiam, clic 

a donate molto a quo’ suj'oibi veslitd roll’ abUualo rlrganza del suo 
toccala]>ifi e del buliim. In gcnrralc la io7.7.e?.za do) KMlprllo, c ’1 
ralivo pnslti tlrl si'rt>l'.7 \i pavc<'^iinH> collit majiniticcnza del labii- 
cato.”—\'ido hi I )alnia/.i:i, ]>. -1(1. Ftir the plan and views 

of the palaro, Ifiuplrs ot'diipirr and /7>cu\:ipius, \yth the I)alliia' 
tinn coi'ibt. vi.L' *‘S'oya.i'r tio I’lsnic ct dc la Daluiatit*.” 

" *}■ Ciibbon ; Aduui. 
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NO.. XNXIII.—STRATONICE. 

Tins was a town in Caria, where a Macedonian 
colony took up their abode ; and which several 
Syrian monarchs afterwards adorned and beautified. 
ItwasnamcHlaftcrthq wife of Antioehus Sotor,of vvlioni 
history gives the following account. “ Antioehus 
was seiz(!d with a lingering distfunper, of whi(di the 
physicians wci'e incapable of discovering tlio cause ; 
for which reason his condition was thought entirely 
desperate. Erasistratus, the most attentive an<l skil¬ 
ful of all the physicians, having carefully con.siilered 
every syiuptoin with which tlic indisjiositioii of the 
young prince was attended, believed at last that he 
liad discovered its trin^ c.ause, and that it proeeialed 
from a passion he had entertained for some lady; in 
ivhich conjecture he was not deci.'i\cd. It, howeVer, 
was more diHieult to discover tlie object (d‘ a p.ission, 
the more violent from the secrecy in which it ni- 
inaiiK'd. The ])hysieian, therefore, to assure himself 
fully of what he surmised, ])assed whole da3-s in the 
apartment of his patient, and when he s.aw any laily 
enter, he carefully observed the eoimtenuiicc of the 
prince, .and never discovered tlu'least emotion in him. 
exce])t when Stratoniee came into (In? chamber, either 
aloiK', or with her consort; at which times the young 
jnince was, as IMutarch observes, .always all'ectcd 
with th(^ sympfonis <lescrlbed by iSa]))>ho, as so many 
indicationg of a violent ])a.ssion. Such, for instance, 
pis a su'pprcssion of voice; burning blushes ; suffusion 
of sight; C(dd sweat; a sensible inequality and dis • 
order of pulse ; with a variety of tlio like symptoms. 
When the jihysician wa.s afterw.ards .alone with his 
jiatient, ho niauagcd his inquiries W’ith so much dex¬ 
terity, as at last ilrew the secret from him. Antio- 
chus confessPd bis jiassion for queen •fStratonicc his 
mother-in-law, and declared that he had in fain Cm- 

VOI.. IT. B u 
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ployt‘(l all Ills efforts to vaiic|nisli it: lie added, that 
lie liad a tliousanil times had recourse to every con¬ 
sideration that could he rejireHi'iited-to his thoughts, 
in such a coujuncture; ])articularly the resjx^ct due 
from liim to a father and a sovereign, hy whom he 
was temlerly helovi^d ; the shameful circumstance of 
indulging a jiassion altogether unjustiliahle, and con ¬ 
trary to all the rules of decency and honour; the 
folly of haihouring a design he ought never to he 
ilesirous of gratifying ; hut that his reason, in its 
jire.sent stato of distraetioii, entirely engrossed hy 
OIK' ohject, would hearken to nothing. And he con- 
ilndeil with declaring, that, to punish him.self, for 
desires involuntary in one senst', hut criminal in every 
other, he had resolved to langniish to death, hj' dis¬ 
continuing all care of his health, and ahstaining from 
every kind of food. The physician gained a very 
eoiisidi'rahle jioiiit, hy ]K'netrating into the soui'ce of 
his jiatlent’s disorder; hut th(^ ap))lieation of thejiro- 
per remedy was mmh mon; dillieult to he accom- 
piitheil ; and how could a ]iro]M>sal of this nature lu' 
made to a parent and king! When Seh ueus made 
tin- ni‘,vt iiupiiry after his son’s health, Mrasistratn.s 
rejiiied, that his distemjicr was im-uralde, heeause it 
arose from a secret passion wdiich could never he gra- 
tilied, as the lady he loved was not to he obtained. 
'I'lie father, surjirlsed and alHieted at this answer, 
d.'siied to know why the lady was not to ho oh- 
taini'il ‘ lieeause she is m3’ wife I ’ n^plied the ]diy- 
sieian, ‘and 1 am not disiiosed to yield her up to the 
emhi'aeos of another.’ ‘ And wdll 3 011 not p.art with 
he r then,’ replie d the king, ‘ to lu e.serve the life of a 
son I so tenelerly leeve ! Is this the friendshij) you 
profess fe»r mi' ^ ’ ‘ Let me entre'at 3'ou, m3’ lord,’ 

said Krasistratiis, ‘ to imagine vour.se'lf for one mo¬ 
ment in mv’ p'aee, woftlil 3’ou resCgn 3’our Stratonice 
to iTii ai .ns ? If 3’ou, therefore, who are a father. 
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would not coicsont to such a sacrifice for tlie welfare 
of a son .so dear to you, how can you expect anotlior 
should do it V ‘ I would rcsien Stiatonice, and my 
eiiipire to liiin, with all my soul,' iuteiTU]>tod the 
king. ^ Your majesty then,' re])lie<l the )>hysiciau, 
‘ has th<*reiued 3 ’ in \our own iiaiids; for he lovi.' 
Stratoniec!.' The father did not hesitate a inonient 
after this declaration, and easil\- ohtained the consent 
of his consort; after which, his son and that jm’ncess 
were crowned king and (pseen of ujiper A.sia. Juli;iii 
the Ajxistate, however, relates in a fragment of liis 
writings still extant, that Antioehns eonid not e.spouse 
Stratoniee, till aftei- the-deatli of hi.v father. 

*■ \Vhatev(;rtraces I,f reserve, nnsh’iation, and even 
mode.sty. a]>])('ar in the eondnet of t his voimg j)rinee,'’ 
sa3’S Kollin at the coiiehision of thi.s history, “ his 
example shows us the misi'ortnne of giving the least 
ontranee into the heart of an imlawl'nl ]iassion, ca))a- 
hle of discomposing all the hajjpiness and trainpiillif v 
i>f life.” 

Stratoniee was a free eit3’’ under the Homans. 
Hadrian erected several struetiires in it, and tlu'iiee 
took the o))])ort unit V of calling it 11adriano]>ohs. 

ft is now a jioor village, aini eaiied liskihissar. It 
W’as roinarkabhvfoi’ a inagnifieenl teinpK-, dedieateij 
to -liipiter, of which tio fonndatloiis are now to la 
traced, hut in one pari of the villagi' there is a grand 
gate of a ])lain arehitectnre. TIktc wa.s a double 
row of kifge ])ill;ir.s from it, which proi)al>l3’ formed 
till' avenue to the temple ; and on each .side of the 
gate there was a semieireiilar alcove niche, and a 
colonnade fi'oin it, xvhieli, with a wall on each side 
of the gate, miglit make a jiortieo, t hat was of the 
( lorinthian order. J''ifty )iaccs further there arc i-o- 
mains of .another colonn.adc. To the south of this 
are ruins of S Jiuildiiig of large hewn stone, supposed 
to have belonged to the temple of fScra])is? ' j.’..ere 
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is also a large theatre, the front of which is ruined; 
there are in all about forty scats, with a gallery in 
the middle, and another at the top. 

Chandler gives a very agreeable account of this 
village:—“•Tliehousos are scattered among woody hills 
environed by huge mountains; one of wbieh has its 
summit,as white as chalk. It is watered by a limpid 
and lively rill, with case.ades. The site is strewed 
with marble fragments. Some shafts of columns are 
standing single; .and one with a c.apital on it. Ily 
a cottage are three, with a jiilaster supporting an 
entablature, but envelojied in thick vines and 
trees. Near the thc.atre .are several pedestals of 
statues; one records a citizen of great merit and 
magnificence. Ai)ovc it is a marble heap; and the 
whole building is overgrown witli moss, buslu's, and 
trees. Without the village, on theo])])osite sid,e, are 
broken .arelu's, with pieces of massive wall and sarco- 
phagi. Several altars also remain, with inscriptions; 
once placed in sepulchres*. 


NO. NXXIV.-SIJ.SA. 

Stiiabo s<ays that Susa w.as built by I'iHioims or 
Tithon, the father of JVlcmnoii ; and this origin is in 
some degree su])])orted by a jaassage in I'erodotns, 
wherein that historian (lalls it “ the city of jMemnon." 
In Scripture it is c.alled “ .Shushan." It was an 
oblong of one hundred and twenty st.nlia pi circuit; 
situated on the river Cut.'ens or Uhlai. 

Sus,a diTived its n.anu! from the number of liliis 
which grew on the banks of the river on which it 
stood. It was sheltered by a high ridge of mountains 
on the north, which rendered it very agreeable during 
winter. But in summer the heat was so intense and 
parching,that the iiihabitants tiere iOTcustomed to 
*■ Hulliii; Clmiiillcr. 
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cover their houses two cuhits deep with cartli. It 
was in this city tliat Ahasucrus gave the great feast 
wliich lasted one liumlred and eighty-three days. 

llartheleiny makes Aiiacharsis w'rite to his friend 
in Scythia to the following purport:—“ The kings of 
I’ersia, besides Pc'rscpolis, hav'O caustsl other palaces 
to be built; less suiiiptuous, indeed, hut of wonder¬ 
ful beauty, at Kehatana and Susa. Thi'y have, also, 
s]>acious paj’ks, which they call paradises, and which 
are dividt'd into two parts. In the one, armed with 
ari'ows and javelins, they jmrsuo on horseback, 
through the forests, the deer which are shut up in 
tliem ; and in tlie other, in which the art of garden¬ 
ing has exhausted its utmost edbrts, they cultivate 
the most beautiful flowers, .and gather the ino.st deli- 
<uous fruits. I'liey are not less attentive to adorn 
these j'l.arks with sujierb trees, which they commonly 
dispose in the form called <iuincunx.'’ He gives, also, 
an account of the great enconnigemciit atVorded to 
agriculture. “Ihit our attention was still more en¬ 
gaged by the. <-onsj)lcuous protection and encourage¬ 
ment which the sovereign grants to agriculture ; and 
that, not by some transient favours and n^wards, but 
by an eiilightcued vigilance more powerful than 
edicts and laws, ibs aj>])oints in every district two 
superiutendants ; one for the military, and the other 
for civil afl'.iirs. The oliice of the former is to pre¬ 
serve the public trarupiillity ; and that of the latter 
to promo^! tlie progress of industry and agrieullnre. 
If one of these should not discharge his tluty, the 
other may com]dain of him to the governor of tlu' 
province, or the sovereign himself. If the monarch 
sees the country cov<>rod with ti'ccs, harvests, and all 
the productions of which the soil is capable, he heaj)S 
honours on the two oftreers, an^l enlarges their govern¬ 
ment. Hut* if he finds the lands une«ltii'ated, they 
are directly displaced, and others appcflnteu in 
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tliL'ir stead, t'orniiiis-sioners of incorruptible intc- 
grityexercise the same justice in the districts through 
which tlie .sovereign does not pass.” 

Susa is reiidered r('ntarkat)lc by tlic immensity of 
wealth, hoarded u)) in it by the I'ersiau kings, and 
wliicli fell into the hands of Alexamler, when, twenty 
ilays after leaving HabyloJi, he took possession of tli.at 
city. There,were oO.OdO talents'' of silver in ore 
.and ingots; a sum eijuivalent, of onr money, tt> 
7 ,. 5 () 0 ,(Ht()/. liestdes this, there wer<! five thousand 
talents^k worth of purjile of llennioiag whieli, though 
it bad been laid n]>forone hundred and ninety years, 
retained its freshness and beauty : the reason assigned 
for which is, that the jinrple wool wu.s eoinbed with 
honey, anil the white with white oil:j;. J’esides this, 
there were a thopsand other things of extraordinary 
value. “This wealth,” .says one of the historians, 
“ was the-produee of tin'exactions im]>o,sed for seve¬ 
ral centuries njion the common ])eo|)le. from whose 
sweat and poverty immense revenues wen; raised. 
“The I’ersian inonareli.s,” he goo.s on to oh.serve, 
“fancied they hail amas.sed them for their children and 
])osl.(Tity ; hut, in one hour, they fell into the hands 
of a foreign king, who was able to make a right ns.' 
of them : for Alexander seemed to he merely the 
guardian or trustee of the iminonsi' r elies wbieb liii 
tonnd boarded up in I’ersia; and ajijdied them to no 
other use Ilian the rewarding of courage and merit.” 

Here, too, were found many of the raritie.s wliicb 
Xerxes bad taken from (ireece; and amongst otbcr.s, 

This is Qiiin(u< (?nitiu8’ J’lntniTli says •J0,0(M) taJfDlp. 

i* C)i- five tUtmsund tuloulH \v(‘ij*ht, Dacicr falls it so luanv 
; and the eastern talent was near that Mcijrht. 
I’liny tclifs us, that a pound of tlie doulde-dij)]ied Tyrian purple, in 
the time of Angustus, sold fiu- a huntljn-d crowns.—«f/ANfiHOJiN'K. 

X Plutarch says, that in his time specimens weio^lill to be sccit 
of tlH*‘*.*uc>kind uud age, iu all their pristiuc lustre. 
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tho brazen statues of 1 lannodiiis and AristoMitoii, 
wliich Alexandi'r soon after sent to Atliens. 

Tliis was tile citv in winch a curious scene oeeur- 
red between Alexander and Sisyiranibis, Darius' 
mother, whom he had taken |)risoner at the battle 
of Issus. lie had left her at iSiisa, with Darius’ 
children : and haviiii; received a c|uantity of puqile 
stud's and rich habits from IMaecdonia, made after 
the fashion of his own country, he sent them to 
Sisyoambis ; desirinj>'his inessenu’ers to tell her, that 
if the stuffs jileascd her, she mijiht teach her grand¬ 
children, who were with her, the art of weavine' 
them for their amusement. Now the working in 
wool was considered an ignominy by the I’eisian 
women. When Sisyg.ambis heard Alc.xanders mes¬ 
sage, therefore, she hurst into tears. 'J'his heino 
iT'latcd to the comjueror, he thouelit it decorous 
to do away the im]iression. He therefore visited 
Sisyoambis. “• .Mother,” said he, for he valued Da¬ 
rius’ mother next to liis own, “the stuif, in which 
you see me clothed, was not only a <;ift of my sisters, 
but wrou”;ht by their finoers. Hence heo you to 
believe, that the custom of my country misled me; 
and do not consider that as an insult, which was 
owin<r entirely to ignorance. I believe I have not 
yet done any thing Avhich 1 knew intei'fered with 
your manners and customs. 1 was told, that among 
the Persians it is a sort of crime for a son to scat 
himself ^11 his motluT’s presence, without first ob¬ 
taining licr leave. You are sensible how cautious I 
have been in that particular; and that I never sat 
down till you ha<l first laid your commands upon 
mo to do so. And every time that you were going to 
fall down jirostrate before me, T only .ask you, whether 
I would suffer it ? As the high(^st testimony of the 
veneration t owe i ou, I alwaj^a calledj^ou by the ten¬ 
der name of mother, though this belong.s^)i'o};‘''”ly to 
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01 yni])ia only, to ■whom I owe my hirtli." (hi 
hearing this .Sisj'gambis was extremely well satisfied, 
and be(vinie afterwards so ]iartial to the conqueror of 
her son and country, that when she heard of the 
death of Alexander she wej)t as if she bad lost a 
son. “ Who now will take eare of my daughters?” 
she (e\<'lainied. “ Where shall we find another Alex¬ 
ander?” At last she sank under her grief. ‘‘Thi.s 
princess,” says Itollin, “ who had borne ■with patience 
the de.itli of lier father, her husband, eighty of her 
broUn'vs, who were i!iurder<'d in oiu! day by Ochus, 
and, to say all in one word, that of 1 tarius her son, 
and the ruin of her family : though she hail, I say, 
submitted patiently to all these losse.s, .she however 
had not strength of mind .suflieiiait to snpjiort herself 
after the death of Alexiinder. She would not take 
any sustenance, and starved herself to death, to avoid 
surviving this last eal.amity.’’ 

Alexander found in Sn.sa all the captive.s of <pia- 
lity lu' had left there, lie married Statira,"' Darius’ 
eldest daughter, and gave the youngest to his dear 
lieplnestioi^ And in order that, by making these 
marriages moie common, his own might not be 
censured, ho |)ersuaded the gre.ate.st noblemen in 
his (•ourt, aifd his jnineipal favouritc.s, to imitate 
him. Accordingly they chose, from amongst the 
noblest families of I’ersia, about eiglity young mai¬ 
dens, whom they married. Ilia design was, by these 
alliance.s, to cement .so strongly the union of tlie two 
nations, that they should henceforward torn) but 
one, under his cnqiire. The nuptials were solem¬ 
nised after the Persian manniT. He likewise feasted 
all the rest of the IMaeedouians who had married be¬ 
fore in that crountry. It is related that there W'cre 
nine thousand gue.sts at this feast, and that he gave 
each of them a gohlen cup for the Jibatiis’i.s. 

* Usllin. 
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When at Susa, Alexander found a jiroof of the 
inisgoverninent of wliich liis satraps had hcen j>uilty 
during his abseiu*. Tlie Stisian.s loudly coin]) 1 aiiu'<l 
of the satrap Ahulites, and his sou Oxathres, of 
spoliation and tyranny. Ihdng eonvicted of the 
eriine.s of whieli they were (diarged, they were both 
.sentenced to death. 

Jose])l)ns says, that Daniel’s wisdom did not only 
reach to things divine and ])olitieal, hut also to ai’ts 
and seienet's, and jiartienhirly to tluit of andiiteeture ; 
in eonfirniation of which, he .speaks of a fanioiis 
edifice built by him at Siusa, in tlie manner of a 
ca.stl(', which ho says still subsisted in his time, and 
fnii.shed with such wonderful art, tliat it then seeim’d 
US I’rvsh and beautiful as if it ha<l la'cn but newly 
built. “ Within this jialaeo,” eontiniies .losephus, 
“ the Persian and Parthian kings were usually buri< (l; 
and, for the sake of the founder, the keeping of it 
wa.s committed to oiu; of the .Jewisli nation, even to 
his time. It was a common tradition in those ])arts 
for many ages, tliat Daniel died at Susa, and there 
they show his monument to this day. jt is certain 
th.it Jfaniel used to go tliithcr from time to time, and 
he himself tells us, that ‘ he did the king’s bnsiiie.ss 
then-.’ ” 

'I'here being some doubt whether the aneii-nt Susa 
is tin- modern Shus, or tlie moilern-Shuster, wo .shall 
not enter into the argument, hut deserihe them both. 

The ruins of Suns are situate in the province of 
Ku'/.istan, or (Uiusistan. Tliey extend about twelve 
miles* from one extremity to the other, stretching as 
far as the eastern bank of the Kerah, occupying an 
immense sjiaee between that river and the Ahzal; 
and, like the ruins of Babylon, Ct<-siphon, and Knfa, 

* Fiip.'niCBts «!’eurll'ciiwiirc, acutt^’Pfl in tlu; ^^rcatcfvt profusion, 
nre fomiil lo th(#.1istnn(‘e of twcnly-fcix miles.—^\^LPuLE’M Travcla 
in Turk(y^ vol. i, 420 . * • 
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consisting; of liilloclis of cartli and nibbisli, covered 
witli broken jiieces of brick and colounul tile. 

There are two iiioiiiid.s larger than the rest. The 
first is about a mile in ciremnfereiiee, and nearly one 
hundred feet in lieieht. Tlie other is not (juito so 
hioh, but double tlie circumference. 'J'he .Arabs 
often <li'>’ witli a view of gettini; treasures of gold in 
these two mounds ; and every now' and tlicn dis- 
eoviT large blocks of marble, covered with hiei'ogly- 
])hies. The mounds in general hear considerable 
re.seniblan<(! to those of JJahylon ; but with this dif¬ 
ference to distinguish tlieni : instead of being entirely 
eom|)osed of lirick, they consist of clav’ and j)iec(« of 
tile, with irregular layers of brick and mortar, five or 
six feet thick, intended, it would seem, .as a kind of 
]iro]) to the mas.s. 'J’his is one reason for .supixising 
that Shus is the ancient Susa; and not .Shuster. Tor 
.Strabo says, that the Ih'rsiau eajiital was entirely 
built of brick; there not being a single stone in 
the province : whereas the ([luirries of Shuster are 
very celebrated ; and almost the whole of that town 
i.s bnilt of .stone. Jbit let the <|uestion, says a mo¬ 
dern traveller, be decideil as it may, the .site of the 
city of .Shus is now a gloomy wilderness, infested by 
lions, hj'aaias, .and other beasts of ])rey. “ The dread 
of these furious animals, ” says i\Ir. Kiuneir, “com- 
jHilledus to take shelter for the night within the walls 
that encompas.sed Daniel’s tomb.” 

At the foot of the most elevated of the iiyramids 
stands W'h.at is e.alh'd “ the 'I'omb of Daniel;” a .small, 
comjiaratively modern, building, erected on the sjiot 
where the relies of the ])ro]ihet are believed to re.st. 
Others doubt this eircuinstanee; among whom is Dr. 
Vincent*, who insists, that to the legendary tradition 
of the tomb of Dauii'l little mor<^ ri spect is due, than 
to the legends of the church of l{»i)me, a^id the tradi- 
'' * Ncdiclius, {>. 415. 
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tions of tlio 7tliilioinet;ins in oi’iifTol. Tin' antiquity 
of the tradition is, ncvcrthi'loss, considorablc ; for it 
is not only inciitioncd by Jtonjaniiii of Tiidola, wljo 
visited iSbus in tbo latter jiart of the twelftli oeiitnry, 
but by onn of tbo earliest Mnssnlnian writers, Aliniod 
of Kufab, wbo died a.ii. 117 (a.d. 7db), and re¬ 
cords tbo removal of tbo propbot's eoilln to tbo bed of 
tbo river. 

SirrsTun is the ca])ital of Knzistan, and is situate 
at tin? foot of tbo mountains of Jtnektiari, on an omi- 
neneo eranmandiiio tin- rajiid course of tbo Karoon, 
across wbiob is a brideo of ono arcb, ujtwaials of 
oiobty feet hioii ; froin tbo summit of wbiob tbo 
j’ersians often tbrow tbemselves into tbo water, v. itli- 
ont sustaining tbo smallest injm v. It is situated so 
agna'ably in respect to climate ami .snjqilies of all 
kinds, that wliik? Sbus. in tbe old I’ersian laiiLtuae-o. 
bigniiled “ dcliobtfiil,” Sinister bad a more cNprcssivo 
one; “most dcligblful.” 

Shuster, from tbo ruins yet remaining, must have 
been once of great magniliconco and extent. Tbo 
most worthy of obsenvation amongst theso ruins are 
the castle, a dyke, and a bridge. “■ Ihirt of tbo walls 
of the first,” savs i\ir. Kiimeir, “.said to have been 
tbo abode of Valerian ", arc still standing. 'rbeyoeen]iy 
a small bill at tbo western e.xtremity of tbe town, 
from which there is a lino view of tbo river, moun¬ 
tains, and adjoining country. This fortress is, on 
two sidc!^ defendeil by a ditch, now .almost ehokod 
xvitb sand ; and on the other two, by a branch of the 
Karoon. It has but one gateway, built in the Itoman 
fashion, formerly entered by a draw-bridge. The 
bill is almost entirely excavated, and formed into 
iurdohn and subterranean aquodnets, through which 
the water still contimie.s to How.” 

* When taken inihoiier by 
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Not far from tlio castlo Is the dyke to which we 
liave alluded. This dyke was built by Sapor. 
“Not,” sai's Mr. Kinneir, as “ 1>’Ilerhelot would 
insinuate, to jirevent a second deluge, but rather to 
occiisiou one, by turning a large ju'oportion of the 
water into a channel more favourable to agriculture, 
than that which Nature had assigned to it.” 

'.riiis dyke is eon.striu^ted of cut stone, bound toge¬ 
ther by elaui])s of iron, about twenty-feet broad, and 
four hundred yards long, with two small arches in 
the middle. It lias lajLely bei^n rebuilt by Mahomet 
Ali klaer/.a, governor of Kerinanshaw. 

The fate of V^alerian, to whom we have alluded, is 
thus reeorded by (iibbon :—“The voice of history, 
which is often little more than the organ of hatred or 
flattery, reproadies Sapor with a proud abuse of the 
rights of coinpiest. AVe 'are told that Valerian, in 
chains, but invested with the imperial purjde, was 
exposed to the multitude, a constant sjieetacle of 
fallen greatness ; and that whenever the I’ersian 
monarch mounted on horseback, he jdaeed his foot 
u])ofi the neck of a Unman em]*eror. Notw'ithstand- 
ing all the renionstranees of his allies, who repeatedly 
advised him to remember the vicissitudes of fortune, 
to dread the returning )iow('r of Home, and to make 
his illustrious caiitive the jdedge of peace, not the 
object of insult. Sapor .still remained inflexible. 
When Valerian sank under the weight of shame and 
grief, hi.s skin, stuffed with straw', and formed into 
the likeness of a human figure, was ]ireserved for 
ages in the must celebrated tcmjde of I’ersia ; a iViore 
real monument of trium))h than the sacred trojihics 
of brass and marble, so often erected by Homan 
vanity*. The tale is moral and pathetic ; but the 

*Thc Psignii wiilcrs luinctit, tlie insult, the misfortunes 

of yaleiian. TJieir vsirious Icsthnoiiics ari accurately collected by 
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truth of it may very fairly bo called in question. It 
is unnatural to sujipose, that a jealous monarch 
should, even in the person of a rival, tiuis publicly 
degrade the majesty of kings. Whatever treatment 
the unfortunate Valerian might expericneo in T’(!rsia, 
it is at least certain, that the only enqn'vor of Home 
who had ever falhui into the hands of the enemy, 
languished away his life in hopeless eaj)tivity.” 'i’he 
])laee of that caj)tivity is said to have been Shuster*. 

NO. xxxv.— syitAUis. 

nissolvcil in case and s«>ft dclijfhls lliey lie, 

'J’ill evt n sun atnioys, and every wind 
Hum chilling foree, mul every rain un'ends. 

Dyivh. Jininii of Rome. 

SvuAins was a town of Lueania, situated on the 
banks of the Bay of Tarenlum. It was founded by 
a colony of Aebaians ; and in jiroeess of time became 
very powerful. 

The walls of this city exbeid six miles and a half in 
circumference, anil the suburbs covered the banks of 
the Crathis for seven miles. 

Historians and orators, of all .ages, have been guilty 
of praising heroes. “For my own pai t,” saysillr. .Swin¬ 
burne, “ j cannot help feeling pity.forthc hard fate of 
the Sybarites, to whom \ve«ire indebted for the dis¬ 
covery of many most useful jiieees of chamber and 
kitchen furniture, d'hey ajijiear to have been a peo¬ 
ple of gri'.'it taste, and to have set the fashion, in 
j)oint of dfess, throughout all t ireeee. 'I’lieir cooks, cm- 

'rillcuuuit, tiUH. iii. p. «V:r. So liltlc has hccu preserved in 

csislcrri lilstoiy heftire MaluHiiet, that the njoilern IVisiaiis arc 
totally ignorant of the victory ol Sapor, an event bo ghu-jousto their 
nation. See HihIiothe(|UC Orientule.— 

* Strabo ; IMutareh ; Arrian ; liuintus (.'nrlius ; rrideaux ; 
Tlollin ; Ciibboti : Vincent: li.enn«ll : Ihirtlieleniv : Kiiineir; 
Walpole, 
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liroidorers, and confectioners, were famous over all the 
polite world; and we may suppose their riding-masters 
did not enjoy a less hrilliant rejuitatioii, since we are 
told of their havinjr taindit their hor.sc.s to dance to a 
particular tune. 'I'lie puhlic voie(^ however, of all 
age.s, lias Ijc'cn against them. Syharis’' was ten 
leagues from Croton. I’our neighhouring stati’s, and 
twenty-five cities, were suhject to it ; so that it was 
alone able to raise an army of thi'ee hundred thou¬ 
sand men. The opulence of Syharis was soon fol¬ 
lowed by luxury, ami such a dissoluteness as is 
scarcely ])ossible. The citizens enijdoyed themselves 
in notiiiiig but banipicts, oanics, shows, ])artie.s of 
jdeasure, and carnivals. I’ublic rewartls and marks 
of distinction were bestowed on those who gave the 
most magnificent entertainineuts ; and even to such 
cooks .as were best skilled in the im])ortant art of 
making new n finements to tickle the ]ialate. The 
Sylaaritcs carried their delicacy and efieminacy to 
such a height, that they carefully removed from their 
city all such artificers whose work was noisy; and 
would not suifer any cocks in it, lest their shrill, 
|ncreing crow should disturb their slumbers. 

All these cvil.s were heightened by dissension .and 
discord, which .at fast ]u-gved their ruin. Five hun¬ 
dred of the wa'althicst in the city having been expel¬ 
led by the faction of one 'I’clys, th'd to (.'roton. Telys 
demanded to have them surrendered to him ; and, on 
the refusal of the (Totoniaiis to deliver ■‘hem up, 
jirompted to this gcnei'ous I’csolution b)' Pythagoras, 
who then lived among them, war was deidared. The 
(/rotoiiiauswerelu'aded by jUilo,tliefamous ch.ampion; 
over wboso .shurdders a lion’s skin was thriwn, and 
bimself armed with a club, lik(! another 11enailes. The 
latter gained a complete victory, ami made a dread- 
o ' liolliu. 
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fill havoc of those who fled, so that very few escaped; 
and Syharis was depojiiilated. 

About si.N'ty years afU'T this some I'liessalians came 
and settled in it ; however, thiy did not lonjr en.joy 
])cace, heiiifr driven out hy t!ie C'rotonians. Heine- 
tlius reduced- to the most fatal extremity, they im¬ 
plored tlie succour of the l<aeediemoniaiis and Athe¬ 
nians. Tlie ]att<-r, moved to <-ompassiou at their 
deplorahle couditioii, after causiuo ]u-oclamation to 
he made in IVloponuesus, that all who were willing 
to assist that colony were at liberty to do it, sent the 
Syharihw afl<'(t of ten shi])s, under the command of 
1/ampon and Xenocrates. They huilt a city nearthe 
ancient Syharis, and calleil it Thulium. 

'I'wo men, preatly renowned for their learTiinc% tiic 
one an orator, aiul the otliia- an liistoriau, settled in 
thi.s colony. The lirst was l.ysias, .at that time hnt 
lifteen years of .aoe. lie lived in 'Jdiuriuni, till tliat 
ill fate wliich held the Athenians in tSicily, and then 
wont to Athens. 

The second w.as Herodotus. Tliough he was 
horn in Halicarnassus, a city of Caria, lie was con¬ 
sidered as a n.ative of 'rliuriiinr, because he settled 
there with that colony. Divisions soon broke out in 
the city, on occasion of the new- inli.ahit.ants, whom 
thercst would e.xclnde from all jiublic.em))loymcntsand 
privileges. Hut as these were much more numerous, 
they rcjmlsed all the ancient iSy barites, and got the sole 
possessionol' Ihi- city. Jh-ing su])ported by the al¬ 
liance they maili^ with the jieojile of Croton, they 
grew very powerful; and, ha\ ing settled a popul.ar 
form of government in their city, they divided the 
citizens into ten tribes, wliich they called by the 
names of the ditl'crent nations whence they spr.ang. 

Syharis was destroyed live times ; but had always 
the good foAime to be rcstoreil. It at> length, how- 
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ever, fell into irrcdceniiiblc decay ; and, no doubt, 
justly, for every excess*, wliether of luxury or voluptu- 
ousiK'ss, could bo found there. The indolence of the 
inhabitants was so "reat, that they boasted that they 
never saw the sun either rise or set. The greatest en- 
eouragenicnt was lil« rally lavished on sutsh as invented 
new pleasures ; and, as a natural consequence, though 
till! city enjoyed a long y>eriod of ]irosperity, not a 
single citi/.en’s name has been preserved to posterity, 
who is entitled to admiration, I'ither for deeds of 
heroism, or the practice of milder virtues in jirivate 
life. 

There is, nevertheless, one anecdote recorded in 
their favour. Ileiug enslaved by tbc Lucanians, and 
afterw,ards subji cti'd to the llomans, they still re¬ 
tained a fond attachment to tlie manners of (rreeoe ; 
and ari! .s.aid to ha ve disjihiyed their partiality to their 
motlicr-coiiutry, in a manner that evinces both tlieir 
taste and tbeir feeling. Being comjielled by the will 
of the conquerors, or by other cireuuistauccs, to adiqit 
a foreign language and foreign manners, they were 
accustomed to assemble annually, on one of the great 
festiv.als of (Jreeee, in order to revive the memory of 
their (Irecian origin, to speak their primitive lan¬ 
guage, and to deplore, with tears and lamentations, 
their sad degradation. It would .aft'ord ])eculiar 
]deasure to discover some monument of a peojile of 
so much sensibility, and of such persevering pa¬ 
triotism. 1 . 

Seventy days sulficed to destroy all their grandeur! 
Five hundred and seventy-two years before the 
Ciiristian era, the C'rotoniates, under the famous 
athlete Milo, as we have already related, defeated 
the Sybarites in a pitebed battle, broke down the 
dams of the O.athis, and let the furious stream into 

• Li'Uipriirc. 
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the town, where it soon overturned and swejit away 
every building of use and omainent. The inhabit¬ 
ants were massacred without mercy ; and the few 
tliat escaped the slaugliter, and attcm])tcd to restore 
their city, were cut to pieces by a colony of Athe¬ 
nians, who' afterwards removed to some distance, and 
founded Thurium. 

“ Many ages, alas!” continues Jlr. Sw'inburne, 
“ have now revolved since man inhabitial tliese plains 
in sufficient numbers to secure salubrity. Tlie rivers 
have long rolled lawless over these low, desolated 
fields; leaving, as they shrink back to their beds, 
black pools and nauseous swauijis, to jioisou the 
whole region, and drive mankind still farther from its 
ancient posscs.sions. Nothing in rciility remains of 
Sybaris, whi(;h once gave law to nations, and could 
muster even so larffc a force as SOO.OOO fiehtinu' men, 

•XT ” • ’ ^ n o 

Not one .stone roinams upon another*^ !’ 

NO. XXXVI. — SYENE. 

Tills was a town iii the Thebais, nearly under the 
tro])ic of t'ancer ; greatly ladebrateil for the first at- 
temjit to ascertain the measun.' of the eirciiinforenee 
of the e.arth by Kratosthene.s, who, about the v'ear 
£17(5 A. c., was invited from Athens to Alexandria, 
liy Ptolemy Kvergetes. 

Juvenal, the poet, wa.s banished there, on tin' jiro - 
tenee of coiumauding a cohort, stationed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Its priTicipal antiquities are a small teiiqde, sup- 
])osed to be the remains of J'lratosthenes’ oh.servatory. 
the remains of a Itwm.an bridge, and the ruins of' 
the Saracen town. The latter iiicludcK the city 
wall, built of uiiburnt bricks, and d'. fended Iw square 
towers, and several mosijue.s with lofty minarets, 
and many Irjfge ho’i.ses in a sttite of wonderi’ul ]ire- 
* laaiipricrc ; Hulliii ; I'aelacto 
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scrvation, still entire, though resting on very frail 

foundations. 

“ Syone, wliich, under so many different masters," 
says a celebrated rnmch geographer, “ has been the 
soutliorn frontier of Egypt, presents in a greater degree 
than any other spot on the surface of the globe, that 
confused mixture of monuments, which, even in the 
destinies of tin; most potent monarchs, reminds us of 
human iust.ability. Here the Pharaohs, and the 
Ptolemies, raised the temple, and the palaces which 
are found half buried under the drifting sand. Here 
arc forts and villas built by the Romans .and Arabians; 
and on the remains of all these bnildings Ercnch in¬ 
scriptions are found, attesting that the warriors, and 
the learned mem of modern Enroj)e, ])itehod their 
tents, and erected their observatoricjs on this spot. 
lJut th(! eternal j>ower of nature presents a still more 
magnitieent spectacle. Here are the terraces of 
reddish gr.anite, of a jtarticul.ar character, hence 
called sjmnit(',—a term .applied to those rocks, which 
differ from gr.anite in containing partichis of horn- 
bh'iide. These mighty terraces, are slmped into peaks, 
across the bi'il of the Nile, and over them the river 
rolls majestic.ally its imjietuous foaming w.aves. 
Here are the (piarries from which the obelisks and 
coloss.al statues of the Egyptian temjiles were dug. 
An olxdisk, partially formed and still reiiiaining 
attached to the native rock, bears testimony to the 
labours and patient efforts of human art. On the 
polished surfaces of these rocks, hieroglyphic sculj)- 
tures represent the Egyptian deities, togither with 
the sacrifices and offerings ()f this nation ; which, 
more than any other, has identified itself with the 
country which it inhabited, .and has, in the most 
literal sens((, engraved the records of its glory on the 
t(Trestrial globe*. 

* Wilkiusou ) Maltc-lii'uu. 
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NO. XXXVII.—SYRACUSE. 

“ The fame of states, now no lonjTor existing, 
lives,” says Mr. Swinburne, “ in books or tradition ; 
and we reverenc? their memory in proportion to the 
wisdom of tlieir laws, the private virtues of tlieir 
citizens, the policy and courage with which they 
defenaed their own dominions, or advaneed their 
victorious standards into those of tlieir eiioinios. 
Some nations have rendered their names illustrious, 
though their virtues and valour had but a very con¬ 
fined siiherc to move in ; while other commonwealths 
and monarchies have subdued worlds, and roamed 
over whole coutineiits in search of glory and power. 
Syracuse must bo numbered in the former class, and 
amongst the most distinguished of that class. In 
public and private wealth, magnificence of buildings, 
military renown, and c.vccllence in all arts and 
sciences, it ranks higher than most nations of anti- 
(juity. 'I'lie great names recorded in its annals still 
command our veneration ; though the trojihics of 
their victories, and the inonumcnts of their skill, 
have long been swe]it away by tbc hand of time.” 

Syracuse is a city, the history of which is so 
remarkably interesting to all those who love liberty, 
that wo shall j)reface our account of its ruins by 
adoj)thig some highly important remarks aflbriled ns 
by that celebrated and amiable writer to whose 
^earning and genius wo have been so greatly indebted 
throughout the whole of this work:—(liollin). 
“ iSyracusc,” says ho, “ appears like a theatre, on 
which many surprising scenes have been exhibited ; 
or rather like a sea, sometimes calm and untroubled, 
but oftener violently agitated by winds and storms, 
always ready to overwhelm it entirely. We have 
seen, in n (4 other republic, •such sudden, frequent, 
c c 2 
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violent, and various revolutions: sometimes enslaved 
by the most cruel tyrants; at others, under the 
govormnent of the wisest kings: sometimes aban¬ 
doned to tlie ca])ricious will of a populace, without 
cither government or restriction ;• sometimes per¬ 
fectly docile and submissive to the authority of 
law and the em])ire of reason ;-it passed alternately 
from the most insupportable slavery to the most 
grateful liberty; from convulsions and frantic emo¬ 
tions, to a wise, peaceable, and regular conduct. 
To what are such o])posite extremes and vicissi¬ 
tudes to be attributed ? ITndoubtedly, I think, the 
levity and inconstancy of the the Syracusans, which 
was their distinguishing charactei'istie, had a great 
share in thiTii ; but what I am convinced conduced 
the most to them, was the very form of their govem- 
nuait, compounded of the aristocratic and demo¬ 
cratic; that is to say, divided between the senate or 
elders, and the people. As there was no conntor- 
poise in Syracuse to support a, right balance between 
those two bodies, when authority inclined either to 
th(! one side or the other, the government ])resently 
changed, either into a viedeut and cruel tyranny, or 
an unbridled liberty, xvitliont order or regulation. 
The sudden confusion, at such times, of all orders of 
the state, made the way to the sovereign jiower easy 
to the most ambitious of the citiziMis. 'I'o attract 
the alleetion of their country, and soften the yoke to 
their fellow-citizens, some exercised that power wit^^ 
lenity, wisdom, e<iuity, and ])o]ndar behaviour ; and 
otliiTs, by nature less virtuously inclined, carried it 
to the last e.xccss of the most abs<dute and cruel 
des]iotism, under pr(de.\t of supporting themselves 
against the attem])ts of their (dtizens, who, jealous 
of their libcrt}% thought every means for the re¬ 
covery of it legitimate and laudable. There were. 
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besides, other reasons that rendered the government 
of Syracuse dilheult, and thereby made way for the 
frequent changes it underwent. Tliat city did not 
forget the signal .victories it had obtaiiual against tlic 
formidable power of Africa, and that it )iad carried its 
victorious amis and terror even to the walls of C.ar- 
thage. Besides which, riches, the natural cHect of coni- 
inercc, had rendered the Syracusans jiroud, haughty, 
and imperious, and at the same time had plunged 
them into a sloth and luxnr}^ that insjiirisl them 
with a disgust for all fatigue and ajiplicatioii. They 
abandoned themselves blindly to their or.ators, who 
liad acquired an ab.solute aswaidant over tlieni. Ii. 
order to make them obey, it was necessary either to 
llatt(a' or reproach them. Tliey had natur.ally a 
fund of equity, hum.anity, and good nature; and 
yet, when influenced by the seilitious discourses of 
the orators, they would proceed to excessive violence 
and cruelties, which they immediately after rejauited. 
'When they were hd’t to themselves, their liberty, 
which at that time knew no bounds, soon degenerated 
into cajirice, fury, violence, and (!V(ai frenzy. t)n the 
contrary, when tiny were subjected to the yoke, they 
became base, timorous, submissive, and creeping like 
slaves. 'With asm.all attention to the whole si-ries of the 
history of the Syracusans, it may easily be jierceived, 
as Galba afterwards said of the Homans, that they 
were equally incapable of bearing either entire liberty 
or entirevservituilo ; so that the ability .and policy of 
those, w'ho governed them, consisted in ki’Cjiing the 
people to a wise medium between those two extremes, 
by seeming to leave them an entire freedom in their 
resolutions, anti reserving only to themselves the care 
of explaining the utility, and facilitating the execu¬ 
tion, of good me.asurcs. Aijd ill this some of its 
luawistratei? and kings were wondcrWly.successful; 
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under whose government the Syracusans always 
enjoyed peace and tranquillity, were ohedient to 
their princes, and perfectly submissive to the laws. 
And this induces one to conclude, that the revolu¬ 
tions of Syracuse were less the effect of the people’s 
levity, than the fault of those tJiat governed them, 
who had not the art of managing their passions, 
and engaging their affection, which is properly 
the science of kings, and of all who command 
others.” 

Syracuse was founded about seven hundred and 
thirty-two years before the (.'hristian era, by a Co¬ 
rinthian named Archias ; one of the Heraclidie. 

The two first ages of its history are very obscure; 
it does not begin to be known till after the age of 
Gelon, an{l furnishes in the siquel many great events 
for the space of more than two hundred years. 
During all that time it exhibits a perpetual alter¬ 
nation of slavery under the tyrants, and liberty under 
a popular government, till Syracuse is at length 
subjected to the Romans, and makes part of their 
empire. 

The Carthaginians, in concert with Xerxes, having 
attacked the Greeks who inhabited Sicily, whilst 
that jirincc wais employed in making an irruption 
into Greece, Gelon, who had made himself master of 
Syracuse, obtained a celebrated victory over the 
Carthaginians, the very day of the battle of Thermo- 
))yke. 

Gelon, upon returning from his victory, repaired 
to the assembly without arms or guards, to give the 
jieople an account of his conduct. lie was chosen 
king unanimously. lie reigned five or six years, 
solely einjdoyed in the truly royal care of making 
his people happy. 

Gelon is raid-to have been the first man who became 
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more virtuous l>j*being raised to a throne. Ho was 
eminent for honesty, truth, and sincerity; he never 
wronged the inoanost of his subjects, and never 
promised a tiling which ho did not perform. 

Ilicro, the eldest of Gelon’s brothers, succeeded 
him. The beginning of bis reign was worthy of 
great praise. Simonides and Pindar celebrated him 
in emulation of each other. The latter part of it, 
however, did not answer the former. lie reigned 
eleven years. 

Thrasybulus, his brother, succeeded him. lie 
rendered himself odious, to all his subjects, by his 
vices and cruelty. They expelled him the throne 
and citj’", after a reign of one yc.ar. 

After his expulsion, Syracuse and all Sicily en¬ 
joyed their liberty for *1116 space of almost sixty 
years. 

During this interval, the Athenians, animated by 
tbo warm exhortations of Alcibiades, turned their 
arms against Syracuse; this was in the sixth year of 
the Pelojionnesian war. This event was fatal to 
the Athenians. 

The reign of Dionysius the Elder is famous for 
its length of thirty-eight years, .and still more for 
the extraordinary events with which it was at¬ 
tended. 

Dionysius, son of the elder Dionysius, succeeded 
him. He contracted a p.articular intimacy with 
Plato, amd had frequent conversations with him. 
He did not long improve from the wise precepts of 
that philosopher, but soon abandoned himself to all 
the vices and excesses which attend tyranny. 

Besieged by Dion, he esc.apcd from Sicily, and 
retired into Italy, where he was assiissinated in his 
house by Callippus. 

Thirteeii*months after the death o& Djun, Hippa- 
rinus, brother of Dionysius the Younger’, expelled 
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Callippus, and established hiinsttf in Syracuse. 
I>uring the two years of bis reign, Sicily was agitated 
by great commotions. 

Dionysius the Younger, taking advantage of these 
troubles, reasconds tlu; throne ten years after having 
quitted it. At last, reduced by Timoleon, he retires 
to Corinth. Here he preserved some semblance of 
his former tyranny, by turning schoolmaster, and 
exercising a discipline over boys, when ho could no 
longer tyrannise over men. He had learning, and 
was once a stdiolar to I’lato, whom he caused to 
conic again into Sicily, notwithstanding the unworthy 
treatment hi’ had met with from Dionysius’s father. 
I’liili)), king of Maccdon, meeting him in the streets 
of Corinth, and asking him liow he came to lose so 
considerable a principality #s had been left him by 
his father, he answered, that his father had indeed 
left him the inheritance, but not the fortune which 
bad jireserved both himself and that; however. 
Fortune did him no gri'at injury, in replacing him 
on the dunghill, from which she had raised his 
father. 

Timoleon restored liberty to Syracuse. He passed 
the rest of his life there in a glorious retirement, 
beloved and honoured by all the citizens and 

strangers. 

This interv.al of liberty was of no long duration, 
Agathoeles, in a short time, makes himself tyrant 
of Syracuse. Ho commits unparalleled . cruelties. 
Tic forms one of the boldest designs related in history, 
carries the wair into Africa, makes himself ma.ster of 
(he strongest jilaces, and ravages the whole country. 
After various events, he jicrishcs miserably, after a 
reign of about twenty-i'ight ye.ars*. 

* lie rviis, according to mo jt liislori-ins, ^hc son of a .potter, but 
all allow liiiii.,to Itlwc worked at the trade. Kroki the obscurity 
of his birth'..ud condition, i’olybius raises an argument to prove his 
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Syracuse took^new life a^ain for some time, and 
tasted with joy the sweets of liberty. But slio 
sullerod much from the Carthaginians, who disturbed 
her tranquillity by continual wars. She called in 
Pyrrhus to her aid. The rapid success of his arms 
at first gave him great hopes, wliich soon vanished. 
l*yrrluis, by a sudden retreat, ]dunged the »Syra- 
cusaiis into new misfortunes. Tliey w(Te not bappy 
and in tranriuillity till the reign of lli(TO 11., which 
was very huig, and almost always ])acific. 

Jlieronymus searee reigned one y(‘ar. Ilis deatli 
was followed with great troubles, and the taking of 
{Syracuse ])y Marcellus. 

Cf this celebrated siege, since it was the ruin of 
Syracuse, it is our duty to give some account. 

“ The Romans carryiuj^ on their attacks at two UifTerent 
places, Syracuse was in ^»reat consternation, and apprehended 
that nothing could ojjpose so terrible aj)ower, and sucli mighty 
efforts ; and it hud indeed been impossible to have resisted 
them, without the assistance of a single man, whose wonderful 
industry was every thing ti) the Syracusans—this was Archi- 
me<les. He had taken cure t<» suj>ply the walls with all things 
necessary to a good <lefericu. As soon as his machines began 
to play on tlie land-side, they discharged upon the infantry all 
sorts of darts, and stones of enormous weight, which dew with 
so much noise, force, and rapidity, that nothing could oppose 
their shock. Tliey beat down and dashed to pieces all before 
them. 

“ Marcellus succeeded no better on the side of the sea. Archi¬ 
medes had disposed ins machines in such a manner as to throw 
darts to any distance. TIumgh the enemy lay far from the 
city, he refehed them with his larger and more forcible balistre 
and catapnltte. When they overshot their mark, lie had 
smaller, proportioned to the distainx*, which put the Homans 

capacity ami talents, in ojkpositiou to the slanders of Timoens. But 
his greatest cidcgiuin was the praise of 8cipio. That illustrious 
Roman being asked, who, in his o)»inion, were the most prudent in 
the conduct of their affairs, and most jmliciously bold in the execu¬ 
tion of their designs, an'iwcrjsd, Agatliocles and Dhujysius. (l*ol\l>. 
1. XV. p. JOO^ edit. Gronov.) However, Ic#bis •capacity have 
been over so great, it was exceeded by his cruelties.— 
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into such confusion us made them incci|^hle of attempting 
any thing. 

“ This was not the greatest clanger. Archimedes had placed 
lofty and strong machines behind tlm walls, which suddenly 
letting full vast beams, with an immense weight at the end of 
them, uj»an the sliips, sunk them to the bottom. Besides this, 
he caused an iron grajiple to be let out by a chain ; the person 
who guided the machine having caught hold (»f the head of a 
ship with this hook, by the means of a weight let down within 
the walls, it was lifted up and set upon its stern, and held so 
for some time ; then, by letting go the chain either by a wheel 
or a ]mllcy, it was let fall again witli its wliole weight either 
on its liead or side, and often entirely sunk. At other times the 
machines dragging the ship towards the siiore by cords and 
books, after having made it whirl about a great wliilc, dashed 
it to pieces against tlic points of the rocks which projected 
under the walls, and thereby destroyed all within it. Galleys, 
frcciuently seized and suspendedin the air, were whirled about 
with rapidity, exhibiting a dreadful sight to the spectators ; 
after whicli they were let fall into the sea, and sunk to the 
bottom, w'ith all that witre in them. 

Marcudlus, almost discouraged, and at a loss what to do, 
retired as fust as possible witli his galleys, and sent orders to 
his land forces to do the same. lie called also a council of 
war, in which it was resolved the next day, before sun-rise, to 
endeavour to approach the walls. They were in hope.s by this 
means to sheller themselves from the iiiaclnnes, whicli, for want 
of a distance proportioned to their force, would be rendered in- 
cifectual. 

“ But Archimedes had provided against all contingencies. He 
had jirepared machines long before, as we have already observed, 
that carried to all distances a projiortionate tjuantity of darts, 
and ends of beams, which being very short, reejuired less time 
for preparing them, and in consequence were more frequently 
discharged, lie had besides made small chasms or loop-holes 
in the walls at little distances, wliure he had placed scorpions, 
which, not carrying far, woiimied those who approached, with¬ 
out being perceived but by that elfect. 

“ When the Romans, aeeording to their design, had gained the 
foot of the walls, ami thought themselves well covered, they 
found themselves exposed either to an infinity of darts, or over¬ 
whelmed with stones, which fell directly upon their heads; 
there being no part of the wall which did not continually pour 
that mortfil hail upon thA*n. Thi« obliged them to retire. 
But they wer^j ucf ^oo^er removed than a new discharge of darts 
overtook tUlliu in their retreat; so that they lost great numbers 
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of men, and almost all their galleys were disabled or beat (o 
pieoes, without being able to revenge their loss in the least upon 
their enemies : for Archimedes had planted most of his machines 
in security behind the walls; and the Itomans, says Plutarch, 
repulsed by an infinity of wounds, without seeing the place or 
hand from which they came, seemed to fight in reality with the 
gods. . 

Marcellas, though at a loss what to do, and not knowing 
how to oppose the machines of Archimedes, could not, how¬ 
ever, forbear pleasantries upon them. ‘ Shall we persist,’ said 
he to his workmen and engineers, ‘ in making war with this 
Briareus of a geometrician, who treats my galleys and sambucse 
so rudely ? He infinitely exceeds the tabled giants with their 
hundred hands, in his ]>crpetual and surprising discharges upon 
us.’ Marcellus hatl rejison for referring to Archimedes only ; 
for the Syracusans were really no more than the members of the 
engines and machines of that great geometrician, wlio was him¬ 
self the soul of all their powders and operations. All other arms 
were unemployed ; for the city at tliat time made use of none, 
either defensive or offensive, but those of Archimedes. 

“ Marcellus at length renounced his hopes of being able to 
make a breach in the ])lacc. gavci over his attacks, and turned 
the siege into a blockade. Tlie Romans conceived they had no 
other resource than to reduce the great number of people in the 
city by famine, in cutting off all provisions that might be 
brought to them either by sea or land- During the eight montlis 
in winch they be-sieged the city, there w'ere no kind of stra¬ 
tagems which they did not invent, nor any actions of valour 
left untried, almost to the assault, which they never dared to 
attempt more. So much force, on .some ocMtasions, have a sin¬ 
gle man, and a single science, when rightly applied. 

“ A burning glass is spoken of, by means of which Archi¬ 
medes is .said to have burned part of the Roman fleet. 

“ In the beginning of the third campaign, Marcellus almost 
ab.solutely despairing of being able to take Syracuse, either by 
force, becaufe Archiinedes continually opposed him with invin¬ 
cible obstacles, or famine, as the Carthaginian fleet, which was 
returned more numerous than before, easily threw in convoys, 
deliberated whether he should continue before Syracuse to push 
the siege, or turn his endeavours against Agrigentum. But 
before he came to a final determination, he thought jiroper to 
try whether he could make himself master of Syracuse by some 
secret intelligence. 

“This, too,•having misetrried, l^arcellus found himself in 
new difficulties. Nothing employed his tfatou^ts bTit the shame 
of raising a siege, after having consumed so mucif time, and 
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sustained the loss of so many men and ships in it. An accident 
supplied him t^ith a resource, and gave new life to his hopes. 
Some Roman vessels had taken one Dainijipus, whom Epicydes 
had sent to negociate with Philip king of Maeedon. The 
Syrarusaos expressed a great desire to ransom this man, and 
Marccllus was not averse to it. A place near the ]»ort Trogilus 
was agreed on for the conftn'enccs concerning the ransom of the 
prisoner. As the deputies went thither several times, it came 
into u Roman soldier’s thoughts to consider tiie ■wall with 
attention. After liaving counted tlie stones, and examined 
with Ids eye the measure of each of them, upon a calculation 
of the height of the wall, he found it to be much lower than it 
was believed, and conehnled, that with ladders of a moderate 
size it might be easily scaled. Without loss of lime he related 
the wljole to .\TarceHiis. Marccllus did f»ot neglect tliis advice, 
and assured himself of its reality with his own eyes, liaving 
caused huhlers to be prepared, lie took the o)»portunity of a 
festival that the Syracusans celebrated for three days in iionour 
of Diana, during wliieh the inhabitants gave themselves uj> 
entirely to rejoicing and good clieer. At the time of night 
when he conceived t.Iiat the .Syracusans, after their debauch, 
began to fall asleep, he made a tbousaiid chosen troops, in 
profound silence, advance with tbeir ladders to the "wall. When 
tlic tii>t got to the top without noise or tumult, the otliers 
followed, encouraged liy the boldness and success of their 
leaders. I'hcse thousand soldiers, taking the advantage of the 
enemy’s stillness, wlio w(;re either drunk or asleep, soon scaled 
tin; wall. 

“ It was then no longer time to deceive, but terrify the enemy. 
The Syracusans, awakiaied by the noise, liegan to rouse, and to 
prepare for action. Marccllus made all his trumpets sound 
togellier, which so alarmed them, that all the inhabitants lied, 
believing every (piarter of the city in the possession of the 
enemy. The strongest and best part, however, called Achra- 
(Una, was not yet taken, because separated by its walls from 
tlie rest of tlie luty. " ’ 

All the captains and officers w’ith Marccllus congratulated 
him upon this extraordinary# success. For himself, when he 
hud considered from an eminence the loftiness, beauty, and 
extent of that ('ity, he is said to have shed tears, and to have 
deplored the unhappy condition it was upon the point of 
experiencing. 

“ As it was then autumn, there happened a i)lague, which 
killed great, numbers in the city, find fitill morf in the Roman 
and Cartho^inial^ «»lnps. The (iisteraper was not excessive at 
first, and’proceeded,only from the bad air and season; but 
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afterwards the communication with the infected, and even the 
care taken of them, dispersed the contagion; from whence it 
happened tliat some, neglected and absolutely abandoned, <!ied 
of the violence of the malady, and others received help, wliieh 
became fatal to those who brought it. Nothing was heard 
night and <lay but groans and lamentations. At length, the 
being accustomed to tlie evil had liardened tlieir hearts to such 
a degree, and so far exlinguishcil all sense of compassiou iu 
them, tiint they not only ceased to grieve for the dead, but left 
tlicm witlumt interment. Nothini; was to he seen c\ery where 
but dea<I bodies, exposed to the view of those who ex))eclcd the 
same fate. The ( arthaginiaiis snflered much more from it 
than the others. As they had no place to retire to, they almost 
all ]>crished, with their generals llijipocrates and llimiloon, 
Marccllus, from the breaking out of the disease, had brought 
his soldiers into the city, where tlic roofs niul shade was of 
great relief to them ; he lost, however, no in<*ousiderabIe 
number of men. 

“ Amongst those, who commanded in Syracuse, there was a 
Spaniard n.arned JMericus: him a means was found to corrupt. 
He gave up the gate near tlu;* fountain Aietliusa to soldiers 
sent by Marecllus in the night to lake possession of it. At 
day-break tlie next morning, Mareellus made a false attack at 
A<*hradina, to draw all the forces of tl>e citadel and the isle 
adjoining to it, to that hi«le, and to facilitate the throwing some 
troops into the isle, which would he unguanled, by soVne 
vessels he had j)rcpared. Every thing succeeded aecoialiug to 
his plan. The soldiers, whom those vessels bad lamkd in the 
isle, finding almost all tlie posts abandoned, and tlie gate.s by 
which the garrison of the eitudel had murehed out against 
INIarcellus still open, they took pos.ses.sion of them after a slight 
encounter. 

“ The Syracusans ojieiied all their gates to Mareellus, and 
sent dejmties to him with instiuclions to demand nothing 
further from him than the presersation of tlic lives of them¬ 
selves and iheir clgldrcn. Mareellus having assembled liis 
council, ami some Syracusans who were in his camp, gave Ids 
answer to the dejmties in their ju’esence :—‘ 'fhat lliero, for 
fifty years, hail not iloiie the iloinan j^eojile more good than 
those, who liave been musters of Syracuse some years j>ast had 
intended to do them harm; but that their ill-will had fallen 
upon their own heads, and they had jmnished themselves for 
their violation of treaties in a more sc\ ere manner than the 
Komaiis could have desired. Tha^ lie had besieg.'d Syracuse 
during three y#ars ; not that the Roman pei^'le nfiglit reduce 
it into slavery, but to jirevciit the cUiefs'W the rc^dters from 
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continuing it under ojipression. That be had undergone many 
fatigues and dangers in so long a siege, hut that he thought he 
had made himself ample amends by the glory of having taken 
that city, and the satisfaction of having saved it from the entire 
ruin it seemed to deserve.’ After having placed a guard upon 
tlie treasury, and safe guards in the houses of the Syracusans, 
who had w ithdrawn into his camp, he abandoned the city to 
l>c plundered by the troops. It is reported that the riches 
which were pillaged in Syracuse at this time exceeded all that 
could have been expected at the taking of Carthage itself.” 

Tlio clironiclos of Syr.acusc * commetnorate endless 
and bitter disseiitions ainono tbo several ranks of 
citizmts, tlic destnnttion of liberty by tyrant.s, tbeir 
exjndsioii .and rc-e.stabli.sbinent, xdetories ovtT the 
C’artli.aoiiiiniis, and many noble striiogles to vindic.ate 
the rights of mankind ; till the fatal hour arrived, 
when the Itoinan leviathan swallowed all tip. Tn- 
frlorion.s jteaco and insionificanee were afterwards, 
for many a”'('S, the lot of iSyrataise ; and, jtrobably, 
the situation was .an elioible one, excejtt in times of 
such f(ovcrnors :i.s Yerres. At liaioth. Home herself 
fell in her turn, ii itrey to conquest, and barbarians 
divided her am])l(! sjtoils. The Vandals seized upon 
Sicily ; but it was soon wresttal from them by Theo- 
doric the Ootli; and at his death, fell into the htinds 
of the Eastern lanjteror. 'J'otila alllicted Syracuse 
with a long but fruitless siege ; yet it was not so well 
defiaidod against the Saracens. These cruel enemies 
took it twice, .and exereisi^d the most sava-gi.' barba¬ 
rities on the wretelu'd inhabitants. 'I’hey ke))t pos- 
S(!ssion of it two hundred years, and mad. .an obsti- 
nati! resistance against J'iarl Hoger, in this fortress, 
which was one of the last of their possessions, that 
yielded to his victorious arms. 

“ It is truly melancholy,” sjiys Mr. Brydone, “ to 
think of the dismal contrast, that its former magni¬ 
ficence makes with its, present meanness. The mighty 

' Swinburne. 
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Syracuse, the most opulent and powerful of all the 
Grecian cities, which, by its own sti'cngtli alone, was 
able at diflcrent times to contend against all the 
power of Carthago and of Koine, in which it is re¬ 
corded to have rejnxlscd fleets of 2000 sail, and armies 
of 200,000 men; and contained within its walls, 
what no other city ever did before or since, fleets and 
armies that were the terror of the world:—this 
haughty and magnificent city is reduced even below 
the consequence of tlx; most insignificant borough.” 

In its most flourishing state Syracuse, aiicording 
to Str.abo, extendetl twenty-two and a half Englisli 
miles in circumference■'% and was divided into four 
districts ; each of which was, .as it were, a separ.ate 
city, fortified with three citadels, and three-fold 
walls. 

Of the four cities t that composed this eeh'br.atcd 
city, there remains only Ortygia, by much the small¬ 
est, situated in the island of that name. If is about 
two miles round. Tln^ ruins of the other three are 
computed at twenty-two miles in circninferencc. 
The w'alls of these are every wberi! built with broken 
marbh^s, eoviacd over with engravings and inscriji- 
tions; but most of them <lefaced and sjxiiled. The 
principal remains of antiipiity are a theatre and ain- 
jihitheatre, many sepnlchres, the l.atomie, the cata¬ 
combs, and the famous Ear of I fionysius, which it was 
imjiossible to destroy. ’J'he Eatomie now forms a 
noble su]|^tcrranjous garden, and is, indeed, a very 
beautiful and romantic sjiot. The w hole is hewn out 
of a rock as hard as marble, composial entirely of a 
concretion of gravel, shells, and other marine bodies ; 

* Tins .acc'nint lUr. rtwinlinriic sus]u-f:U’(l of v.vaptr.n-aLion ; but 
after f.]iciHliim tivo in tnn-ingtlie iniin., and making reas.inablc 
allowances for the cncroaclnncnts of titc faca, he was convinced of 
the exactness btrabo’s mcUsnrcnnniT. 

■f- Ilf) done. 
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and many oranjjc, bergamot, and fig trees, grow out of 

the hard rock, where there is no mark of an)' soil. 

There are many remains of temples. The Duke 
of IM ontalhano, who lias written on tlio antiquities 
of Syraeuse, reekons nearly twenty ; but few of these 
now are distinguisliable. A few fine eohimns of that 
of Jupiter Olympius still remain ; and the temple of 
Minerv.a (now con vortial into the cathedral of the city, 
and dedicated to the X’irgin) is almost entire. 

There are some remains, also, of Diana’s temple, 
near to the church of St. J’aul; but they are not 
remarkable. 

The palace of Dionysiu.s, bis tomb, the baths of 
Daphnis, and other ancii'iit buildings, and all their 
statues and paintings"', have disajijieared ; but the 
Dar, of wbicdi history speaks so hmil, still remain.s. 
It is no less a monninent i f tlie ingenuity and mag¬ 
nificence, than of the cruelty of the tyrant. It 
is a huge cavern, cut out of the hard rock, exactly 
in the form of the human ear. The jicrjieudicular 
height of it is about eighty feet, and the length 
is no less than two hundred and fifty. The cavern 
was said to be so contrived, that every sound, 
made in it, was collected and united into one 
point as into a focus. This was called the tvuqia- 
num ; and exactly ojipo.i-ito to it the tyrant had made a 
hole, communicating with a little apartment, in which 
he used to conceal himself, lie ajiplied his own car 
to this hole, and is said to have heard distinctly every 
word that was S[)oken in the cavern below. This 
apartment was no sooner finished, than he ]iut to 

* Ulutiircli relates, that Afiireelfiis took the s]ioils of Sicily, eotl- 
sisting, in part, of tlie most vakiahle statues anti paintings of 8yr.v 
ciise, purjKtscly to luloru liis trimiipli, and onnnncnt tlio city of 
Rome, wliicli, before liis time, luni known any enriosity of 

that kind; and lie adds, MurcelluK took merit to himself for 
being tlic flrsl, \\li^ taught the Roiriaus to adinne tlr cxfiuisite per- 
foruiaiiccs of Urecce/ 
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death all the workmen that had heen employed in it. 
lie then confined all those that he suspcctwl of being 
his enemies ; and by hearing their conversation 
judg(!d of their guilt, and eoudomncd or acquitted 
accordingly'. 

Idle holes in the rock, to which the prisoners were 
chained, still remain, and even the lead and iron in 
several of the holes. 

The cathedral", now dedicated to Our T^ady of the 
Pillar, was the tenqile of hlinerva, on the .summit of 
which her statue was. fixed ; holding a broad, reful¬ 
gent shield. I'lverv Syracusan, that sailed out of the 
port, w'as bound by his religion to carry honey, 
llowcrs, and ashes, whii h he threw into the sea, the 
instant he lost sight of the buckler. 'I bis was to 
riisure a safe return. 'J'he teiiqde is built in the 
Doric proportions, used in the rest of Sicily'. Its 
exterior dimensions are one hundred and eighty-five 
feet in length, and seventy-five in breadth. 

The aniiihitheatre+ is in the form id' a very eccen¬ 
tric ellipse ; but the theatre is so entire, that most of 
the seats still remain. 

The great harbour ran into the heart of the cityg 
and was called “ Hlanuoreo,” becanse it was entirely' 
encompassed with buildings of marble, 'riiough the 
buildings are gone, the harbour exists in all its 
beauty. It is cajiable of ria-civing vessels of the 
greatest burden, and of containing a numerous fleet. 
Although •at ))r»sent this harbour is entirely neg¬ 
lected, it might easily be rendered a great naval and 
commercial .station. 

The catacombs are a great work; not infiaior 
cither to those of Home or Naples, .and iu the same 
style. 

There w'as also a prison, cjllcd Tjatomije, a word 
signifying a ^n.arry. Cicero has paitiiaJarl 3 *described 
* Swinbuiiic. t 
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this dreadful prison, wliicli was a cavo dug out of 
the solid rock, one hundred and twenty-five paces 
long, and twenty feet broad, and almost one hundred 
feet below the surface of the earth. Cicero, also, 
reproaches Verres with imprisoning Roman citizens 
in this place; which was the work of Dionysius, who 
caused those to be shut up in it, who had the mis¬ 
fortune to havo incurred his displeasure. It is now 
a noble subterranean garden. 

The fountain of Arethusa* also still e.xists. It 
was dedicated to Diana, who had a magnificent 
tem])le near its banks, where gnait festivals w<!re 
annually celebrated in honour of that goddess. It is 
iudecal an astonishing fountain, and rises at once out 
of the earth to the sizi! of a. rivcT ; and many of the 
peo])le helieve, even to this day, that it is the iden¬ 
tical river, Arethusa, thai, was said to have sunk 
under-ground near Olympia in (Ireece, and, conti¬ 
nuing its coiii'se five hundred or six hundred miles 
below the ocean, rose again in this sj)ot.+ 

NO. NXXA'III.—TlIEliKS. 

The glory of Thebes belongs to a period, prior to 
tin' eomnicaicement of authentic history. It is re¬ 
corded only by the divipe light of poetry and tradi¬ 
tion, which might be sus))ected as fable, did not 
such mighty witni'sscs remain to attest the truth. 
A curious calculation, made from the rate of increase 
of di^|)osition by the Nile, corroborated by other 
('videnec', show's however that this city iniist have 
been founded four thousand seven hundred and sixty 
years ago, or two thousand nine hundred and thirty 
before tfiirist. There arc the ruins of a temple, bear¬ 
ing an inscription, stating that it was founded by 
Osymandyas, who reigned, according to M. Cham- 

Brvdont. '' Plutajch ; Uolliii; SHiuliurhc ; Urydonc. 
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l)olliou, two tliousaiid two Iiiindrod and seventy 
years before Christ. 

Thebes was called, also, Diospolis, as having boon 
sacred to Jupiter; and Hecatompylos, on account, it 
is supposed, of its having had a hundred gates. 

“ Not all proinl Tliobcs' uiiiivail’d walla containa, 

'J’ho woiU’h gi-eut on iho Egy]>tiau plain ; 

That fpiTudh her coik^iicsU o’or a tliousund states, 

And jioiirs her heroes through a hundred gates— 

Two huiidi<‘d hor^enu'u, {in<l two hundred cars, 

J‘'rom cacii Avide portal i!>}juiug to the wars/^ 

lIoMrii’s Iliad ; Vopf:. 

“This epithet lleeutornpylos, liowovcr,” says Mr. 
Wilkinson, “ applied to it by Homer, has geiUTally 
been s\ij)poscd to refer to the huinlred gates of its 
wall of cinaiit ; hut this difliculty is hap])ily solved 
by an observation of Diodorus, that many suppose 
them ‘to have been tlie *^)ropyl;ea of tbo temples,’ 
and that this expression rather implies a plurality, 
than a detinite numbei'.” 

Historians are unanimously agreed, that Mones 
was tlie first king of Egypt. It is pretend<^d, and 
not without foundation, that he is the same with 
Misraim, the sou of (’ham. (.'ham was the second 
son of Noah. When the family of the latter, after 
the atteni]>t of Imilding tins 'fowor of Hahel, dis- 
p(!rsod themselves into difforont countries; (Jhani 
retired to A friea, and it was, doubtless, he who 
afterwards was worshipped as a god, under the 
name of ,Iui)ites Ammon. Ho had four children, 
( 'bus, Misi-aim, T’hut, and (Janaan. (.'bus settled 
in Ethio))ia, IMisraim in Egypt, which generally is 
called in Scrijitiirt; aft(T his name, and by that of 
Cliam, his father. I’hut took jrosscssion of that part 
of Africa which lies westward of Eg 5 rpt; and Ca¬ 
naan, of the country which has since bort e his name. 

Misraim is agrcuu t<f be the same ajj Monies, whom 
all historians declare to be the first King of Egypt; 

D D 2 . 
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tho institutor of the worship of the gods, and of tho 

ceremonies of tlic sacrifices. 

Some ag(!s after him, Busiris built tho city of 
Thebes, and made it the seat of Ins empire. This 
prince is not to bo confounded with the Ihisiris who, 
in so, roinarkablo a manner, distinguished himself by 
his inordinate cruelties. In respe(!t to Osymandyas, 
Diodorus gives a very particular account of many 
magnificent edifices raised by him; one of which 
was adorned with sculi>ture and jiaintings of great 
beauty, representing an expedition against tho Bac- 
triau.s, a people of Asi.a, whom he had invaded with 
fonr hundred thousand foot, and twenty thousand 
horse. In another part of tho edifice was exhibited 
an assembly of tho judge.s, whose president wore on 
his breast a picture of Tnith, with her ey<'s shut, 
and himself surrounded witli books; an emjdiatic 
emblem, denoting that judges ought to bo jtei’fcctly 
versed in the laws, and impartial in the adminis¬ 
tration of them, 'i’he king, also, was painted there, 
ofi'ering to the gods silver and gold, which lie diuw 
from the mines of Bgyi't, amounting to the sum of 
sixteen millions. 

So old us this king’s reign, the llgy])tians divided 
the year into twelve months, each consisting of thirty 
days; to which they added, every year, five da,>’3 and 
six hours. To ipioto tho words of a well-known 
writer, (I’rofos.sor Ilcercai,) “ its monuments testify 
to us a time when it was the centre of tin civilisa¬ 
tion of the human race; a civilisation, it is true, 
which has not endured, but which, nevei'theless, 
forms one of tho steps by which mankind has at¬ 
tained to higher perfection.” 

Although Thebes had greatly fallen from its 
former splendour, in the time of Cainbyses the 
Persian it was' he fury of this lawless ar i merciless 
conqueror that gave tho last blow to its grandem-, 
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aT)Out 520 years before the Christian era. lie pil¬ 
laged its temples, and carried away the ornaments 
of gold, silver, and ivory. Before this jieriod, no 
city in. the world could be compared with it in siz(>, 
beauty, and wealth ; and according to the expression 
of Diodorus—“ The sun had never seen so magnifi¬ 
cent a city." 

The next step tow.irds the decline and fall of this 
city was, as we learn from Diodorus, the jireferenco 
given to Mcinjibis ; and the removal of the s<at of 
government thither, and subsequently to Sais and 
Alexandria, proved as disastrous to the welfare, as 
the Persian invasion had been to the sjilendour, of 
the cajiital of Ujiper Egypt. “ t Vimmercial wealth,” 
says Mr. Wilkinson, “ on the accession of the Ptole¬ 
mies, began to flow thro’igh otlier channels. Coptos 
and Apollinojiolis succeiMled to the lucrative trade of 
Arabia ; and Etliiojiia no longiT contributed to the 
revenues of 'J'hcbes; and its subsequent destruction, 
after a three years’ siege, by I’tolomy Lathyrus, 
struck a dc^ath-blow to the welfan; and existence of 
this cajiital, wliieh was, thcneefortli, scarce!}-deemed 
an Egyptian city. Some few- repairs, how-ever, were 
made to its dilapidated tenqiles by Kvergetes II., 
and some by the later Ptolemies. But it remained 
depopulati'd ; .and at the time of Stiabo’s visit, was 
alnrady divided into small and detached villages.” 

Thebes was, perhaps, the most astonishing work 
ever performed* by the hand of man. In the time 
of its splendour, it extiaidiid above tw-eiity-threo 
miles; and upon any emergency could send into the 
field seven hundred thousand men, according to 
Tacitus ; but Homer .allow-s only that it could pour 
through each of its hundred gates two hundred armed 
men, with their ehaijots anil borscE, which makes 
about forty thousand men, allow-ing fwo fticn to each 
chariot. 
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Though its -walls were twenty-four feet in thick¬ 
ness, and its buildings the most solid and rnagnifi- 
cei»t; yet, in tl»o time of Strabo and of Juvenal, 
only mutilated columns, brokt'n obelisks, and temjdcs 
levelled with the duet, remained to mark its situa¬ 
tion, and inform the traveller of the desolation which 
time, or tlie more cruel hand of tyranny, can assert 
over the proudest monuments of human art. 

“ Thebes,'^ says Stral>o, “ ]>rescnts only rcuiiiins of its 
former grandeur, dispersed over a sjuiee. eighty stadia in 
Jenglli, Here arc found great number of fenii»leH, in part 
destroyed by Catnbyses ; its inbabitants )ia\e retiretl to small 
towns, east of the Nile, where the jjresPut city is built, and 
to (he western slM)re, near Mcnuionimn ; at which place we 
admired two colossal stone figures, standing on each side, the 
one entire, the other in }>arl tliroun down, it has been said by 
an eartlupmke. Tliere is a j) 0 ])»^ur opijjion, that the remaining 
j»art of this statue, towards the base, utt(Ts a sound once a 
day. Curiosity leading me to examine this fuel, J went thither 
with A*2lius Gallus, who was necompanied with his numerous 
friends, and an escort of sohliers. 1 luiard a sound about six 
o’clock in the morning, but dare not affirm whether it pro¬ 
ceeded from the base, from the colossus, or had been produced 
by some person present; lor one is rather inclined j,o suppose 
a thousand different causes, than that it should be the effect 
of a certain assemblage of stones. 

“ Beyond Memnonium are tlie tombs of the kings, hewn 
out of the rock. Tliere are about forty, made, after a mar¬ 
vellous manner, and w'orthy the attention of travellers. Near 
them arc obelisks, bearing various ius<;riptious, descriptive of 
the wealth, power, and extensive em})ire of those sovereigns 
who reigned over Scythia, Bnctriana, Judrea, and what is now 
called Ionia. Tlu.y also recount the various trihates those 
kings had exacted, and the number of their troops, which 
amounted to a million of men.’' 

AVe now proceed to draw from Diodorus Siculus :— 

‘‘The great Diospolis,” says he, “which the Greeks have named 
Thebes, was six miles'in circumference. Busiris, who founded 
it, adorned it with inagni(»cent edifices and presents, 'i'he 
fame of its nowtil: and wealth, celebrated by dUomer, has 
filled the w<Yrld. Never was there a city which received so 
many ofieriugs in silver, gold and ivory, colossal statues and 
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obelisks, eacli cut from a single stone. Four principal temples 
are especially admired there : the most ancient of which was sur¬ 
passingly grand and sumptuous. It was thirteen stadia in 
circumfcTcnce, and surrounded by walls twenty-four feet in 
thickness and forty-five cubits high. 'JI he richness and work¬ 
manship of its ornaments w'ere correspondent to the majesty 
of the building, which many kings contributed to cnibelJish. 
The temple still is standing; but it W'as stripped of its silver 
and gold, ivory, and ])rccious stones, when (’anibyses set fire 
to all the tcmj)Ies of Kgypt.” 

I'he following jiccount of tlic tomb of Osymandyas 
is also from Diodorus:— 

“Ten stadia from the tombs of the kings of Thebes, is 
the admirable one of Osyrtiandyas. The enti'nnce to it is by a 
vestibule of various coloured stones, two hundred feet long, 
and sixty-eight high. Leaving tliis w'e enter a stjuare peris¬ 
tyle, each side of which is four hundred feet in lenglli. 
Animals twenty-four te.ft higli, eut from bloeUs of granite, 
serve as columns to suj)])f>rt ^he ceiling, which is conipostMl 
of marble slabs, twciity-seven feet srjuare, and embollislu^l 
throughout by gold' ii stars gliJtering rm a ground of azure, 
lleyoml this ])eri>tyle is anotlter etilrance; and after that a 
.vestibule, built like the first, but containing more sculptures 
of all kinds. At tlie entrance are three statues, formed from 
a single stone by Memnon Syneite, the principal of which, re¬ 
presenting the king, is seated, and is the largest in ICgypt. One 
of its fe('t, exactly measured, is about seven cubits. The other 
had figures supporteii on its knees ; the one on the riglit, fli<* 
other on the leit, are those of iiis motlu:r and ilaughter. I'lie 
W’holc work is less valualile for its enormous grandeur, than for 
the beauty of IIk- seulplure, and the eboieo of tbe granite, 
which, though so itxtensive, lias neither flaw nor blemish on its 
surface. The colossus lienrs this insiTi])tion : ‘ I am Osyman- 
dya.s, kin^ of kinii^s ; he. wlio would comprehend iny greatness, 
and where I rest, let him destroy some one of these works.' 
Beside this, is anoiljcr statue of his mother, cut from a single 
block of granite, thirty feet high. Three queens are sculp¬ 
tured on lier hea<l, intimating that she was a daughter, wife, 
and mother of a king. After Lhis'portico is a peristyle, still more 
beautiful tlian the first ; on the stones of which is engraved, 
the history of the wars of Osymamlyas, against the rebels of 
Bactrinna. The fa^rade the fr«nt wall o hibits this prince 
attacking riftiparts, at the foot of which ‘ivc ri^jer flows. He 
is combating advanced troops ; and by his si(U‘ is a terrible 
lion, ardent in his defence. On the right wall are captives in 
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cbains, with their haiids and genitals cut off, as marks of 
\)i' 0 :icli for Iheir cowardice. The wall on the left contains 
symbolical figures of exceedingly good sculpture, descriptive of 
triumphs and sacrifice of Osymandyas returning from this war. 
In the centre of the peristyle, where the roof is open, an altar 
was erected of a single stone of. marvellous bulk and exquisite 
workmanship ; and at the farther wall are two colossal figures, 
each hewn from a single block of marble, forty feet, high, 
seated on their pedestals. This admirable peristyle has three 
gates, one between the two statues, and the others on each side. 
These lead to an edifice two hundred feet square, the roof of 
which is supjmrted by high columns ; it rcsemldes a magnificent 
theatre ; several figures carved in wood, represent a tribunal 
adininistcring justice, Tliirty judges are seen on one of the 
walls ; and in the midst of them the chief justice, with a pile 
of books at his feet, and a figure of Truth, with her eyes shut, 
suspended from his neck ; beyond is a walk, surrounded by 
edifices of various forms, in which were tables stored with all 
kinds of delicious viands. In one of these, Osy tiiandyas, clothed 
in magnifictuit robes, offers up the gtdd aiid silver whicdi he 
annually drew from the mines oHLgypt to the gods. Beneath, 
the amount of this revenue, which was thirty-two million 
Ininas of silver, was inscribed. Another building contained the 
sacred library, at the entrance of which these wrirds were read: 
‘ Physic for the soul.’ A fourth contiined all the deities of 
Egypt, with the king offering suitable ]>rescuts i«> each ; and 
calling Osiris and the surrounding div inities to witness, he hud 
exercised jiiety towards tlic gods, ami justice towards men. 
Beside the library stood one of the finest of these edifices, and 
in it twenty couches to recline on, wliile fcasling ; also the sta¬ 
tues of Jupiter, Juno, and Osymandyas, whose body, it is sup¬ 
posed, was dejiosited here. Various ndjoiniiig apartments 
contained re])it>cntalions of all llie consecrated animals of 
Egypt, lionet; was the ascent to the sepuhthre of the king; 
on the summit of which was placed a circle of gold, in thick¬ 
ness one cubit, and three hundred and sixtiy-fivc iii circum¬ 
ference eacli cubit corn'sponding to a day in the year ; and 
on it was engraved the rising and setting of the stars for that 
day. with oUch astrological indications as the superstition of 
the Egyptians had affixed to them. Cambyses is said to have 
carried off this circle, wdien he ravaged Egypt. Such, accord¬ 
ing to historians, whs the fomli of Osymandyas,which surpassed 
all others us w'ell by its wealth, as by the workmanship of the 
skilful artists empl^.‘ycd.’’ ^ 

III tlio wliolo Upper Egypt, adjacent to each 
oily, hnnicrous tombs arc always found excavated 
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irt'the neighbouring mountains. The most extcns^o 
and bigidy ornainontcd are nearest to the base ; those 
of smaller diinonsious, and less decorated, occupy the 
middle; and tlie most rude and simple arc situated 
in the uj>p(T parts. 

Those adjacent to Thebes are composed of exten¬ 
sive galleries, twelve feet broad and twenty bigli, 
with many lateral chambers. 

They are ornam(‘nt(;d with pilasters, sculptures, 
stucco, and paintings ; both ceilings and walls are 
(covered with emblcans of war, agriculture, and 
music; and, in some instances, with shapes of very 
elegant utensils, and always r(‘]>resenting oderiugs of 
bread, fruit, ainl liquoi's. 'j'he colours upon tlie 
ceilings are blue, and the figures yelhjw. We must, 
however, refer to a^uller account:—that of Bclzoni. 

“ GmTRN()iT is a tract of rocks about two miles in length, 
at the foot of the Lybian mountains, on the wt^st of Thebes, 
and was the burial-place of the grt^at * city of the hundred 
gates/ Every part of these ro(;ks is cut out by art, in the form 
of large and s-mall chambers, (;acl) of which has its separate en¬ 
trance ; and, though they are very close to eacli other, it is sel¬ 
dom that lliere is any iMunmnnicatioii from one to aiiotiier. 
1 can truly say, it is imjmssihle to give any description sufh- 
eient to convey the smallest idea of these subterranean abodes 
and their inhabitants ; there are no sepulchres in any part of 
the world like them ; and no exaet description oan be given of 
their interi«)r, owing to the. diHieulty of visiting these recesses. 
Of some of tliese tombs many persons cannot withstand the 
suffocating air, which often causes fainting. A vast quantity of 
dust rises, so fine, that it enters into the throat and nostrils, 
and ch(»kes (o saelf a degree, thatit requires great jmwer of lungs 
to resist it, and the strong effluvia of the mummies. This is 
not all; the entry, or jmssage where the bodies are, is roughly 
cut in tlie rocks, and the falling of fhe sand from the ceiling 
causes it to be nearly tilled uj):—so that in some places, there is 
not a vacancy of much more than a foot left, which must be 
passed in a creeping posture on the hands and knees. After 
getting through these passages, some of tliem two or three hun¬ 
dred yards l^ng. you gentJtally fiaS a more cor.,inodious place, 
perhaps liigh enough to sit: but w hat a jflace tlf rest! Sur¬ 
rounded by bodies, by heaps of mummies in fill directions, 
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winch, till I got accustomed to the sight, imi)re88ed me with 
horror. After the exertion of entering into su(!h a place through 
a passage of sometimes six Imiidred yui'ds in length, nearly 
overcome, T songlit h resting-place, found one, and contrived to 
sit; hut when iny weight bore on the body of an Egyptian, it 
crushed it likt; a hand-box. 1 naturally liad recourse to my 
liands to sustain luy weiglit, but they found no better support; 
so that I sunk uU<)gcth(T among tlie broken mummies with a 
crash of bones, rags, and wooden cases, which raised such a 
dust as kept me motionless for a (juaiter of an hour, waiting 
till it subsided again. Once 1 was conducted from such a place 
to another reseml)ling it, through a passage about twenty feet 
in length, and no larger than tliat a body could be forced 
through; it was choked wdtli mummies, and 1 could not pass 
without jmttiiig ir»y face in contact with that of some decayed 
Egyptian ; but, ns the passage inclined downwards, my own 
weight helped me on, and 1 could not avoid being covered with 
bones, legs, arms, ai»d heads; rolling from above. The purpose 
of iny researches was to rob the Egyptians of their papyri, of 
W’hich 1 found a few hidden in tl>eir breasts, under their arms, 
in the space above their knees, or on the legs, and covered by 
the numerous folds of cloth thatciivelop the body. 

“ Nothing can more ]duinly distinguish the various classes 
of peoj>le, than the manner of their }>r( servntion. In the 
jnany pits that I iuive opened, J never saw a single mummy 
standing, and fo\nid them lying regidarly in horizontal rows, 
and some W('re simk into a (rtunent which must have been nearly 
fluid wiien the cases were placed on it. The lower classes were 
notlmried in cases : they were dried up, as it appears, after the 
usual preparation. Mummies of tliis sort were in thi; propor¬ 
tion of about ten to one (d*the belter class, as nearly as I could 
calculate from tin; (piantity of both I have seen; the linen 
in wlncli they arc fidded is of a coarser sort and less in (piantity; 
they hav(^ no ornaments about them of any consequence, and 
are piled iij) in layers, so as to fill, in a rude manner, the (raves 
excavated for the purpose. In geiuiiol thesfe tombs are to he 
found in tlu^ lower grounds, at the hjot of the mountains ; they 
are entered by a small a])erture nrche<i <»ver, or by a shaft four or 
five feet square, at tlie bottom of which, arc entrances into various 
chambers, all choked up with inurnmics, many of which have 
been rummaged and left in tlie most coufuaed state. Among 
these tombs we saw some which contHiiicd the iiiummicsof animals 
intermixed with human bodies ; these were bulls, cows, sheep, 
monktry's, foxes, bats, crocodiles, fislivs, and birds.. Idols often 
occur, and one tomVwas filled with nothing but (rats, carefully 
folded ill red and wdiite linen, the head covered by a mask made 
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of the same, and representing the cat. I liave opened all these 
sorts of animals. Of the bull, the calf, and the sheej), there is 
no part but the head, which is covered with-linen with the horns 
projecting out of the cloth; the rest of the body being rejne- 
sented by two f>ieres of wood eighteen inches wide and three 
feet long, with another at the end, two feet high, to form tlu* 
breast. It is somewhat singnlar, that such animals are not to 
be met with in the tombs of the higher sort of people, while 
few or no j>apyri are to be foutul among the lower order; and if 
any occur, they are only snmll pieces stuck on the breast with a 
little gum or asphaltnm, being probably all that the jioor indi¬ 
vidual could afford to himself. In those of the better classes 
other objects arc found. ] think tin y ought to be divided into 
several classes, and not confined to three, as is done by 
dotus in his act^oiint of the mode of embalming. In the same 
pit where 1 found mummies in cases, ] have found others with¬ 
out, and in these, ])apyri arc most likely to b«* met with. I 
remarked that lltose in (tases liavc none. It appears to me that 
those that could afford it had a case to he buried in, on wliieh 
the history of their lives vi’a.s painted ; and those win) could not 
afford a ca.se, were contented to have their lives written on pa- 
j)yri, and j)laced above t)>eir kuei*s. TJic (rasc's are made of 
sycamore, some very plain, .‘iomc lielily painted with wcll-exe- 
euled figures; all have a liuman face on tlu; lid : some of (Ik* 
larger contain otlu'i’s withiu llu‘n», either of wood or plaster, 
and painted ; some, of (lie nmmmies have garlands of flowers 
and leaves of the acacia, or .‘•'unt-tree, over their heads and 
breais. In the insith; of these rnnntmie.s an* often found lumps 
of asphaltum, some(i»nc.s weighing as nnudi as two pounds. 
Another kind of mummy 1 believe T may con<;Iurle to have be¬ 
longed exclusively to tiie prie.sls ; the y are folded in a manner 
totally differing from the others, and w'ith much more care; the 
bandages consist of strijies of red and wdiite linen intermixed, 
nnd covering the wlnde body, lint so carefully applied, (hat the 
form of the trunk and limbs are preserved separate, even to the 
fingers and toes ;*they have sandals of painted leather on tlie 
fe<!t, and bracelets on tljeir arms and wrists. Tlu* cases in which 
these mummies are preserved, are somewhat better e.vccutcd 
than the rest. 

The tombs containing the better classes are of course 
superior to the otliers; some arc also more extensive than 
others, having various a])artments adorned w-ith figure.s. It 
would be impossible to describe the numerous little article^ 
found in tli^n, which arC well adapted to show the domestic 
habits of the ancient Egyptians. It is tiff; smaller idol.s 
are occasionally found, either lying on the groflnd, or on the 
eases. Vases made of baked clay,^)aiuted over, from eight to 
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eighteen inches in size, are sometimes seen, containing em¬ 
balmed entrails ; the covers re])resent. the head of some divi¬ 
nity, bearing either the human form, or tliat of a monkey, fox, 
cat, or other animat 1 met with a few of these made of 
alabaster, in the tombs of the kings, but they were unfortu¬ 
nately broken : a great quantity of pottery and wooden vessels 
are found in some of the tombs; the ornaments, the small works 
in clay in particular, are very curious. I liave been fortunate 
enough to fiiid many specimens of their manufactures, among 
which is leaf-gold, nearly as thin as ours ; hut what is singular, 
the only weapon I mot with was an arrow, two feet long. 

“ One day while causing the walls of a large tomb to be 
struck with a .-ledgc-hainincr, in order to discover some hidden 
chambers, an aperture, a foot mid a half wide, into another 
tomb, was suddenly made: having enlarged it sufhciently to 
pass, we entered, and found several mummies and a great 
quantity of broken cases ; in an inner apartment was a square 
oj)cning, into which we descended, and at tlie bottom we found 
a small <diamber at each side of tlie shaft, in one of which was 
a granite sarcophagus with its cqver, quite, peifect, but so situ¬ 
ated, that il would be an arduous undertaking to draw it out.*’ 

Amon^ tbo many discoverit^s of the enterprising 
]3elzoiii, was that of tlio 'J'oiubs of the Kings;— 

“ After a long survey of the western valley, I could observe 
only one spot tliat presented the ap|>earance of a tomb : accord¬ 
ingly I set tlie men to work, and wlien they loul got a little below 
the surface, they chuk; to siimt' larger stones; having removed 
these, 1 ])erceiv’ed the ro(;k had heeu cut on both sides, anil 
found a passage leaditig downwards, and ui a few hours came 
to a well-bnilt wall of stones of various sizes, through w'hicli 
wc (contrived to make a breach ; at hist on enterings we found 
ourselves on a staircase, eight feet wide arnl ten high, at the 
bottom of which were four mummies in their cases, lying flat 
on the ground, and further on four more ; ihe cases were all 
painted, and one had a large covering tlirow'u over it like a 
pall. These I examined carefully, but no further discoveries 
were made at this jihice, whiclj appears to have been intended 
for some of the royal blood. 

“ Not fifteen yards from the last tomb I described, I 
caused the earth to be opened at the foot of a steep hill, and 
under a torrent whit^h, w'hen it rains, pours a great quantity 
of water over the spot: on tne evening of the second day, w'e 
perceived the Jjart ot the rock which was cut and formed the 
entrance, whico was at length entirely cleared, and was found 
to be eighteen feet below the surface of the ground. In about 
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aiftliouf there was room uie to enter throiijj;li a i)fissage that 
the earth had left under the reilmg of the first corridor, which 
is thirty-six feet long and eight or nine wide, and when cleared, 
BIX feet nine inches high. I perceived immediately, by the 
painting on the (^eiling, and by the Itieroglyphics in bas-relief, 
that this was the entrance into a large and inagnificent tomb. 
At the end of the corridor, I came to a staircase twenty-three 
feet long, and of the same breadth as the corridor, with a door 
at the bottom, twelve feet high ; this led to another corridor 
thirty-seven feet long, and of the same width and height as the 
former one, each sirlc, and the ceiling scnlpturcd with luero- 
glyphics and painted ; but I was stopped from further progress 
by a large pit at the other end, thirty feet deep and twelve 
wide. The upper part of this was adorned with figures, from the 
wall of the passage, up to the ceiling ; tlie passages from tlu; 
entrance, all the way to this pit, were inclined at an angle of 
about eighteen degrees. Oii lh<‘ opposite side of the pi(, facing 
the passage, a small opening was perceived, tw'o feet wide, and 
two feet six inches high, and a quantity of rubbish at the 
bottom of the wall ; a nijie, fastcne<l to u piece of wood that 
was laid across the passage, ajjainst the projections whicli form 
a kind of door, appears tt> have been used for descending into 
the pit, and from the small aperture on tlie other side hung 
another, for the purpose, doubtless, of ascendiug agaiu ; but 
these and the wood cnindilcd to dust on touching them, from 
the damp arising fiom tlie water whicli drained into the pit 
down the passages. ()ii the following day we contrived a bridge 
of two beams to cross the pit l>y, and found the little apertiiic 
to be an opening foi ced through a wall, whicli had entirely 
closed the entram^e, ami which had been plastered over and 
painted, so as to give (lie appearance of the loinb having emled 
at the pit, and of there having been nothing beyond it. The 
rope in the inside of the wall, liaving been ple^erved from the 
damp, dill not fall to jiieces, and the wood to which it was 
attaclied was in gooil ^ncscrvaiion, W iien we had passed 
through t^ie littlcbaju rture, we found ourselves in a birautiful 
hall, twenty-seven feet six inches by twenty-five feet ten 
inches, in which were four-pillars, three feet stpiare. At the 
end of this room, which 1 shall call the entrance hall, and 
opposite the aperture, is a largo door, from which three 
steps lead down into a chamber with two ))illars, four feet 
square, the chamber being twenty-eight hy twenty-five feet; 
the walls were covered with figures, which, though in out¬ 
line only, were us fine and p#‘fect as if drawn only the 
day before.* On the left of the aperture^ lar^^e staircase of 
eighteen steps, descended from the entrance-li^ll into a dor- 
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ridor, thirty-six feet by seven wide ; and we perceived that the 
paintings became more perfect as we advanced further; the 
figures are painted on a white ground, and highly varnished. 
At the end of this ten ste])s led us into another, seventeen feet 
by eleven, through which we entered a chamber, twenty feet 
by fourteen, adorned in the most splendid manner by basso- 
relievos, painted like the rest. Standing in this chamber, the 
spectator se<is himself surrounded by representations of the 
EgyjHian gods and goddesses. Proceeding further, we entered 
another large Imll, tuenty-eight feet square, with two rows of 
pillars, three on each side, in a line with the walls of the cor- 
lidors ; at each side is a small chamber, each about ten or 
eleven feet square. At the end of this hall we found a large 
saloon, with an arclied roof or ceiling, t!drty-two feet by 
twenty-seven ; on the right was a small chamber, roughly out, 
and obvicmsly left iinlinished ; and on the left there is another, 
twenty six by twenty-three feet, witli two ])il]ars in it. Tt had 
a projection of three feet all round it, possibly intended to 
contain the artiides necessary for the I'uiuu'al ceremonies; tlie 
whole was beautifully painted like the rest. At the same cud 
of the room w e entered by a large door into another chamber, 
forty-three feet by seventeen, with four pillars in it, one of 
which had fallen down ; it was covered with white plaster 
where the rock did not cut smoothly, but there were no paint¬ 
ings in it. We found the carcass of u bull eiubahncd with 
asphaltum, and also, scattered in various ])laces, an immense 
.(juantity of small wooden figures of mummies, six or eight 
inches long, and covered with asphaltum to preserve them ; 
there w’crc. some others of fine baked earth, coloured blue, and 
highly varnished. On e.'udi side of the two little rooms were 
some wooden statues, standing erec^t, four feet high, with a 
circular hollow inside, as if to contain a roll of papyrus, which 
] have no doubt tht'y once did. In the centri' of the saloon was 
a SAKCoi'ii actUS of the finest oiiental alabaster, nin< feet five 
inches long, and three feet .seven wide; it is only two inches 
thick, and consequently traqsjmreiit when a light is held within 
it; it is minutely scul[>tured, botli inside and out, with several 
hundred figures, not exceeding two inches in length, repre- 
seiiting, as 1 sujtpose, the whole of the funeral procession and 
ceremonies relating to the de.;cascd. Tlic cover had been 
taken out, and we found it broken in several pieces in digging 
before the first entrance : this sarcopliagus was over a staircase 
in the centre of the saloon, which communicated with a sub¬ 
terraneous passage, leading dpwnwards, three hundred feet in 
length. At the end of this we found ‘h great quantHy of bats’ 
dung, which c^lokeif it up, so that we could go no further 
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without digging; it was also nearly tilled up by the falling in 
of the upper part. One hundred feet from the entrance is a 
staircase, in good preservation, but the rock below changes its 
substance. This passage procee<ls in a south-west <lirection 
through the mountain. 1 measured the distance from the 
entrance, and also the rocks above, and foUnd that the passage 
reaches nearly half-way through the mountain to the upj)er 
part of the valley. 1 have reason to supp<)sc that this passage 
was used as another entrance ; hut this could not be after the 
person was burjed there; for, at the bottom of the stairs, under 
ihe sarcophagus, a wall had been built, which entirely closed 
this communication ; hence it should appear, that this tomb 
had been opened again with violence, after all the precautions 
numtioned had been taken to conceal the existence of the 
greater j)art of it; and as these had been carefully and skilfully 
done, it is probable that the intruder must have had a guide 
who was acijuainted with the placc/^ 

The rich alabtistcr sarcophagus, moiitioiicd above, is 
now in the Soane Museum, Ijineoln's-iuu- li(‘hls, Lon¬ 
don, and iHanains altogeiljcr unrivallt;d in Ideality and 
curiosity* Ilow it eaine tliere is thus described ]>y 
Sir John Soane :— 

“ This marvellous effort of human industry and perseverance 
is supposed to be at least three thousand years old. it is of 
one j)ie4:;e of alabaster, betwt en nine and ten feet in length, and 
is considered of pre-eminent interest, not only as a work of 
human skill and labour, but as illnstralive of the customs, 
arts, religion, and government of a very ancient and learned 
people. The surfact? of this momnnent is covered externally 
and internally with hieroglyi»hics, comprehending a written 
language, which it is to be hoped the labour of modern literati 
will one 4lay render intelligible. With no inconsiderable 
expense and diHiculty this un<t£uc irmnniuent was transferred 
from Egypt to England, and placed in the British Museum, to 
the trustees <)f wftich it was offeretl for two thousand ])ounds. 
After whi<!h negotiation, the idea of purchasing it for our 
national collection was relinquished; when it was offered to 
me at the same price, which offer I readily accepted, and 
shortly after 1 had the pleasure of seeiiig this s})lemlid relic of 
Egyptian magnificence safely deposited in a conspicuous part 
of my museum.’’ 

** On entering the sepulchral chamber,” says a writer, 
giving an a(^'ount of the •Soane ^hllection, ” notwithstanding 
intense anxiety to bp^r.iH a work so uniqud^and^so celebrated 
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ss the Belzoni sarcophagus, I confess that the place in which 
this monument of antiquity is situated became the overpowering^ 
attraction. Far above, and on every side, were concentrated 
the most precious relics of architecture and sculjiture, disjiosed 
so happily as to offer iho charm of novelty, the beauty of 
picturesque design, and tliat sublimity resulting from a sense 
of veneration, due to the genius and (he labours of the * mighty 
dead.' The light admitted from the dome appeared to descend 
with a discriminating edVet, pouring its brightest beams on 
those objects most calculated to benefit by its psesence. 

“ Tlie more,” says tlie same writer, speaking of the sareo- 
pbagus itself, “ we contemjdate this interesting memorial of 
antiquity and regal inagnilieence, the more our .sense of its 
value rises in the mind. We consider the beauty and scarcity 
of the material, its transparency, the rich ami mellow line, 
the largeness of the original block, the adaptation of its form 
to the purpose, which was unquestionably to receive a body 
inclosed in numeiou.s wrappings, and doubly ca.scd, according 
to the custom of the Egyptians. We then e.\amiue the carving 
of innumerable figures, doubting not tliat the history of a life 
fraught with tlic inost sinking I'veuts is^here recorded; gaze 
on the beautiful feaUires of the feinale form scul})tured at the 
bottom of the sarcophagus, and conclude it to be that of the 
goddess Isis, the elongated eye and the dedicate foot closely 
resembling those drawings of her, given by the learned Mont- 
faucon; and repent the exclamation of lUdzoni, when he 
declared that the day on which he found this treasure was the 
happiest of his Ule. 

“ Viewed by lamp-liglit, the effect of this chamber is still 
more impressive; for, seen by this medium, every surrounding 
object, however admirable initsidf, becomes subservient to the 
sarcophagus. Tlie ancient, the splendid, the wonderful sarco¬ 
phagus is bcfoi'c u.s, and all else are but accessories to its 
dignity and grandeur. A iniugU^ sense of awe, admiration, and 
delight pervades our faculties, and is even oppressive in its 
iuleusity, yet endearing in its assooiations.”, ‘ 

Jn respect to the tomb, in which this spleiuKd 
moiiument was discovered, Ib'lzoni, on his arrival in 
lOngland, constructed atid exhibited a perfect fac¬ 
simile of it, wbieii many of our readers will, doid)t- 
less, remember luiving seen. 

The ‘ Tombs of the KingM,' ns thfir ¥ame implies*, are the 
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sepulchres in whhth are deposited the earthly remains of the 
ancient Egyptian raonarchs who reigned at Thebes; they are 
called by some JJaAor, or Bibmi pi Molook —a traditional appella. 
tion> signifying the Gate or Gates of the Kings, which is by 
others applied to the narrow gorge at the entrance of the valley 
in which they are situated. This valley, as Champollion re> 
marks, * is the veritable abode of death ; not a blade of grass, 
or a living being is to be found there, with the exception of 
jackals and hysenas, who, at a hundrSl'paces from onr resi¬ 
dence, devoured last night the ass which had served to carry 
my servant Uarabba Mohammed, whilst his keeper was agree¬ 
ably passing the night of Ramazan in our kitchen, wliich is 
established in a royal tomb entiiely ruined/ 

“ It would be unnecessary, were it possible, to give a detailed 
account of these tombs, or of the 8cul])turo8 which they con¬ 
tain, and of whitdi our int^'jiretation is very limited, liocause 
tliey often refer to Egyptian mysteries of which we have but 
a scanty knowledge. The tomb, which of all others stands pre¬ 
eminently conspicuous, as well for the beauty of its sculptures 
as tlic state of its preservation, is undoubtedly that discovered 
and opcijcd by Bclzoni. It has been deprived wit.liin a few 
years of one of its chief ornaments. ‘ 1 have not forgotten,' 
says (’liampollion, in his tvventy-second letter, ‘ the Egyptian 
Museum of the Louvie in my explorations; 1 have gathered 
moiiurnents of all sizes, and the smallest will not be found the 
least interesting. Of the larger (dass 1 have si‘lcc:fed, out of 
thousands, tliree or four muinniies remarkable for peculiar 
decorations, or liaving Greek inscriptions; and next, tlic most 
beautiful coloured bas-relief in the royal tomi) of Menephtha 
the Kirst (Ousireibat Hil)an-cl-Molouk ; it is a cajntal s])eci- 
men, of itself worth a wiiole collection : it has caused me much 
anxiety', and will certainly occasion me a dispute with the 
English at Alexandria, who claim to be the lawful proprietors 
of the tomb of Ousirei, discovered by Belzoniat the expense of 
Mr. Salt. In spite, however, of this line pretension, one of 
two things^shall h^tpen ; cither iny bas-relief shall rcacii Tou¬ 
lon, or it shall go to (he bottom <if the sea, or the bottom of 
the Nile, rather than fall into the hands of others ; my mind 
is made up on that point!” 

No dispute, however, took jdact!, and the has-relief 
is now in tlie inusouni for wliieh it was destined. 

Nearly two tliousand years ago, these tombs were an 
object of wonder and c^rioi^ty, and*iised to attract visiters from 
(litferent parts of the earth as they now do^ lt%as the jjrae- 
tice even then for many of t!»ose who beheld them to leave 
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some memorial of tlieir visit behind, in the shape of an inscrip¬ 
tion commemorating? the date at which they ‘ saw and wondered,* 
to use the expression which is commonly found among them. 
Souje of these inscrij>tion.s are curious : one of them is to the 
following eflect: ‘ /, the Dadouchos {literally ToTch’bearer)^ 
of the most sacred Elcusinian wystcries^ Nisagoras of Athens, 
hovitfy seen these ■•‘yrinyes (as the tombs were, commonly 
called)i a very long time after the divine Plato of Athens, have 
wondered and Ut^inksto the Clod and to the most pious 

King Constantine, who has j^vocttrrd me this favour.' The 
tomb in which this was written seems to have been generally 
admired above all otiiers, though, as Mr. Wilkinson tells us, 
one morose old gentleman of tl'c name of Ji^|>i]dianius declares 
that ‘ he saw nothing to admire but the stone,' meaning the 
alabaster sareo|»hagus. There are many other inscriptions; 
some aflbrd internal evidence of their dates, and among them 
are four relating to the years JO.'l, 122, 147, and ]Hy of our 
era. 

A great many of the painted sciulptures, which are found in 
these lornbs, relate to the idolatrous worship of the ancient 
Egyptians, and the rites and (a^remonicK w'hi(d) they practised 
in connexion with it*, ilut besidt^s these, tiiere are others 
which aflbrd us a vast quantity of interesting information upon 
the subjects of their domestic usages and every-day life. In 
one chamber are depicted the operations of preparing and 
dressing meat, boiling the cauldron, making bread, lighting the 
fire, fetching water, &c. Another presents scenes in a garden, 
where a boy is beaten for stealing fruit; a canal and pleasure 
boats; fruit and flowers ; the mccluuiical processes of various 
arts, such as sculpture, painting, the mixing of colours, ^kc. 
In the Harper's 'I'omb, (so called fronj there being among the 
bas-reliefs figures of a man playing upon an instrument resem¬ 
bling a harj),) which was first visited by Bruce, there are some 
* Tlie folly of the EgyjUiaus in rospcct to their doifieationa la well 
known ; aud for this they are ingeniously leproachod by the 
Satirist. * 

Who has not heard, where Egypt's realms arc named, 

M^hat monster gods her frantic, sons have frann^d ? 

Here Ibis gorged with well-grown serpents, there 
The Crocodile conunauds religious fear. 

Through tt>wns Diana's power noglceted lies, 

Where to her dogs aspiring tcmj)le8 rise ; 

And should you leeks or onions eat, no time 
Would exjiiate the sa^ilegioiis'vriific. 

Religions na'tions sure, and blest abodes, 

AVhero' every orchard is o'er-rim uiih gods \ 
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curious illustrations of the furniture which was in use among the 
Kgyjitians ; tables, chairs, and side))oards, patterns of em¬ 
bossed silk and chintz, drapery witli folds and fringe an; tiiere 
to be seen, precisely such, we are told, as were used in our own 
country some years ago when Egyptian furniture was in fashiou. 

“ The ‘ Tombs of the Kings * bring many allusions of Scrip¬ 
ture to the mind, as is remarked by Mr. Jowett, as in tlie pas¬ 
sages of Mark v. 2. 3, 5, and particularly of Isaiah xxii. 10. 
‘ What haat thou hae, and whom hast thou here^ that thou 
hast heired thee out a sepulchre here, as he that heweth. 
him out a sepulchre on hiph, and that graccth an habitaHon 
for himself on a rock 'V 

“ Another passage of the same j)rophct might be a]>j)lied to 
the pride which the tenants of the^e magnificent abodes took in 
resting as magniticently in death as they had done in life ; h<; 
tells us (xiv. IH), ^ AH the khujs of the nations, even all of 
them, lie in glory, every one in Ins own hovsf * 

“ The myslical s(!u!j)tures upon the walls of the chambers 
within these; sej)ul<;bres, emmot. be bi-tter described than in the 
words of Ezekiel, (viii. H, 10): ‘ Then said he unto me. Son 
of man^ difl non' in the uuill: and u'hen I had digged in the 
wall, behold, a door; and he said unto me, Co in, and behold 
the teii'ked abominations that they do here. So / went in, 
and saw; and, behold, rrery farm of creeping things, and 
abominable beasts, and all the idols of the honse of Israel, 
ponrirayed npun the. wall round about' 

“ ‘ The Israelites,’ remarks Mr. Jowett, * were but copy¬ 
ists ; the master sketches are to be seen in all the ancient 
temples and tombs of Egypt.’ These are the places in which 
the dead bodies of the inhabitants of ancient Thebes were de¬ 


posited many ages ago ; ami notwithstanding the havoc which, 
during many years, has been made among them, the stores of 
mummies which they contain would almostappeaV to be inexhaus¬ 
tible ; indeed, as a modern writer expresses it, it would scarcely 
be an exaggeratiun to say tliat the mountaiths are merely roofs 
over the masses of mummies within them. The coffins, which 
are made of sycamoro-wood,. serve as fuel to the Arabs (»f the 
whole neighbourhood. ‘ At first,’ says Mrs.- Lushiugton, ‘ 1 did 
not relish the idea of my dinner being dressed with this resurrec¬ 
tion wood, jiarticulurly as two or three of tlie coffin lids, which 
were in the shape of human figures, svore usually t(j be seen 


standing upright against tlie tree under which the cook was 
))erforming his oj'erations, staring w'itlt their large eyes as if in 
astonishment at the new w#>rld updfi which they had opened.’ 

“ The miserable bi:iugs who have fixed*Lheir*dwellings in 


these cavern- tombs, are as little civillized as coulc^be expected; 
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our female traveller describes them as having a wild and reso¬ 
lute appearance. * Every man was at this time (1828) armed 
with a spear, to resist, it was said, the compulsory levies of the 
Pacha, who found it vain to attack them in their fastnesses. 1, 
who was so deligliUid with the beauty and peace of our new 
abode, felt (jwite disturbed to discover that the very spot where 
we encamped four years before, witne^ed tlie massacre of many 
hundreds of Arabs, then in resistance against this recruiting 
system, and who were blown from guns, or shot, while endea¬ 
vouring to make their escape by swimming across the river. 
The poor people, however, behaved with civility to us, ami 1 
felt no apprehension at going among them with a single com¬ 
panion, or even alone. To be sure we were obliged to take 
esjiecial care of our property, for which purpose, the chief ol 
Luxor assisted us by furnishing half-a-dozen men to watch by 
night round the encampment. Nevertheless, once after I had 
gone to sleep, T was awakened by the extinguishing of the light, 
and felt my little camp-bed raised up by a man creeping under- 
nentli; be fled on my crying out, and escaped the pursuit, as 
he hud the vigilance, of our six protectors.’ 

“ The feelings occasioned by the sight of the numerous frag¬ 
ments of mummies which are to be found .scattered in every 
direction in the neighbourhood of these tombs, must be to one 
of a reflective cast of mind peculiarly affecting. 'I’be Rev. Mr. 
Jowett, after speaking of Ids ascent to the lop of the Tabyaii 
mountains, ‘ which command a magnitioeiit view of tbe wind¬ 
ing of the Nile, and the plain of the hiiiulrcd-gakd Thebes,’ 
says, * as we were dcseemliiig the other side of tbe mountain, 
we came suddenly on a part where thirty or forty mummies lay 
scattered in the sand,—the trunk of the body tilled with pitch, 
and the limbs swathed in exceeding long clot!ie.s. The forty 
days spent in embalming these mortal bodies, (Genesis 1. 3.)thus 
give us a sight of some of our fellow-creatures who inhabited 
thes.'- plains more than three thousand yea is ago. How’ solemn 
the reflection that tlieir disembodied spirits have been so long 
waiting to be united again to (heir rtianimutod body ! and that 
this very body whicli, notwithstanding its artificial preservation, 
we see to be a body of humiliation, will on its gieat change be¬ 
come incorruptible and immortal.’ ’* 

The following obstTvjitious are by Mr. Browne:— 

“ The massy and magnificent forms of the niiiis that remain 
of ancient Thebes, the ca 2 >ital of Egypt, the city of Jove, the 
city with a hundred gates, ^hust iiisjiir^every iut;elligent s])ec- 
tator with aWe and admiration. Diffused on both sides of the 
Nile, their extent confirms the classical observations, and 
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Homer's animated description rushes into the memory •— 

* Egyptian Thebes, in whose palaces vast wealth is stored; 
from each of whose hundred gates issue two hundred warriors, 
with their horses and chariots/ These venerable ruins, pro¬ 
bably the most ancient in the world, extend for about three 
leagues in length along the Nile. East and west they reach 
to the mountains, a breadth of about two leagues and a half. 
The river is here about tliree Inindred yards broad. The cir¬ 
cumference (»f the ancient city must therefore Jiave been about 
twenty-seven miles. In sailing up the Nile, the first village 
you come to within the precincts is Konrna^ on the west, where 
there are few houses, the people living mostly in the caverns. 
Next is Ahu-hadjmi}^ a village, and Karnak, a small district, 
both on the oast. Far the largest portion of the city stood on 
the eastern side of tlio river. On the south-west Medinet- 
Abu marks the extremity of tlie ruins ; for Arment, wliich is 
about two leagues to the south, cannot be considered as a 
part. 

“ In descn])ing the ruins, we shall begin with the most con¬ 
siderable, wliich are on tlie cast of the Nile. The cRicf is the 
Great Temple, ai^ oblong scpfarc building, of vast extent, with 
a double colonnade, one at eacli extremity. The massy co¬ 
lumns and walls ar<.‘ covercil with hieroglyphitJS, a labour truly 
slnpendiius. 1. Tlie Great Tcnijile stands in the district called 
Karnao. 2. Next in importance is the temple at Ahu-IIadjadj. 
.‘k Numerous ruins,‘avenues marked with remains of sphinxes, 
On the west side of the Nile appear, 1. Two colossal 
figures, ajijiarcutly of a man and woman, formed of a calcareous 
stone like the rest of the ruins. 2. Remains of a large temple, 
with caverns c,xcava(cd in the rock. .*». The magnificent edi¬ 
fice styled the Palace of IMemuon. Some of the columns are 
about forty feet high, and about nine and a half in diameter. 
The columns and w’alls are covered with hieroglyphics. This 
stands at Koarna. d. Behind the palace is the passage styled 
Biban-el-M-oluk, leading uj> the mountain. At the extremity 
of tblj jAssage, the sides of the rock, are the celebrated 
caverns known as tlie sejmlchres of the ancient kings. Several 
of these sepulchres have been described by Pooocke, with suf¬ 
ficient minuteness ; he has even given plans of tliern. Hut in 
conversation with persons at Assiut, and in other parts of 
Egypt, 1 was always informed that they had not been disco¬ 
vered till within the last tfiirty years, when a son of Shech 
Hamriin, a veiy powerful chief of the Arabs, who governed all 
the south of Egypt froin Achnftm to Nubia, caused four of 
them to boopened, in expectation of finding trAsure. 

They had probably been rifled ii^ very anoient times ; but 
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how the memory of them should have been lost remains to be 
explaijted. One of those which I visited exactly answers Dr. 
Vococke’s description ; but the other three appear matenally 
different from any of his plans. It is, therefore, possible that 
some of those which be saw have been gradually closed up by 
the sand, arul that the son of liamAm had discovered others. 
They are cut into the free-stone rock, in appearance, upon one 
general }>lan, though differing in ])arts. First, a passage of 
some length, then a chamber; a continuation of the first pas¬ 
sage turns abruj)tly to the right, where is the large sepulchral 
chuinher, with a sarcophagus of red gratiite in the midst. 

“ In tlte se(M>nd part of the passage of the largest are several 
cells or recesses on both sides. In tlicM* appear the chief 
paintings, representing tlic mysteries, winch, as well as the 
hicroglypliics covering all the walls, are very fresh. J parti¬ 
cularly observed the tw'o harpers described by Hrnce; but his 
engraved figures seem to be from memory. The French mer¬ 
chants at Kahira informed me tliat he brought with him two 
Italian artists; one was Luigi Jiulugani, a Bolognese, t)»e other 
Zucci, a fHorentinc.” 

The edili<'o at Luxor* was finncipally the work of two 
Egyj)tmu monarchs,—Amunoph the Third, who ascended 
the throne M30 years before the. Christian era, and Hamescs 
the Second—the (Jrcat, as he is suvnaincd,—whose era has 
been fixed at 1500 or 1550 n. c. Tlie Avtenophinvi., as the 
more ancient part erected by the former is called, com¬ 
prises all that extends from the river on the south up to the 
great <M>urt; a c«>lonnade, togetlier with a jwojiyla which 
bound it on the north, is thus a portion of it. The great 
court itself, with tlu^ jiropyla forming the: grand entrance 
into the whole building, and the obelisks, colossal statues, &c., 
was the work of Raineses the Second, and is sometimes called 
the Unmcsriuiu ; under this appellation, iiowever, it must not 
be confounded with the great monument of the same monarch 
on the western side of tin; river. As this great edifica; is very 
near the bank of the river where it forms an angle, Ihe soil is 
supported by a solid stone wall, from whiirh is thrown out a 
jetty of massive and wcll-cemented brick, fifty yards in length, 
and seven in wddth. Air. Wilkinson says that it is of the late 
era of the Ftolemies, or Ciesars, since blocks hearing the sculp¬ 
ture of the former have been used in its const ruction ; and the 
same gentleman corarnnnicatc.s the unjdeasant intelligence that 
the river having formed a recess behind it, threatens to sweep 
away the whole of its solid^masonry„ a/id to undermine the 


linker. 
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foundations of the temple itself. This jetty formed a small 
port, for the convcnienee of boats navi;;atinif the river. Mr. 
Hamilton says that its ruins very much resemble the fragments 
of the bridge called that of Caligula in the liay of Bahc ; which 
is now generally believed to have been a ]»ier for the purposes 
of trade. Dr. Richardson considered the workmanship of the 
embankment to be entirely Roman ; and he suggests that the 
temple at Luxor was probably built on tlie banks of the Nile for 
the convenience of sailors and wayfaring men; where, without 
much loss of time they might stop, say their ].raycrs, present 
their offerings, and biibe the priests for promises of future 
success. 

“The eniranco/’ says Denon, of the village of Luxor 
affords a striking instance of beggary and mugnihccnce. What 
a gradation of ages in Egypt is offered by this single scene ! 
What grandeur and sin»|)licity in the bare ins])cction of this 
one mine ! It appears to me to be at the same time (he most 
picturesipie group, and the most speaking rcprescntfiti»)n of the 
history of those times. Never were my eyes or my imagiiui> 
tiou so forcibly struc.k as by the sight of this mofi^nent. 1 
often came to meditate on th^s spot, to (mjoy the past and the 
present; to compare tlie successive generations of inhabitants, 
by tbeir resj>cctive works, which were before my e.yc, and to 
store in iny mind volumes of inat(*riais for future uic<litati(ms. 
One day the sheik of the village accosted me, and asked if it 
was the French or the English who had erected these monu¬ 
ments, and this question completed my reflections." 

Every s)>()t of ground, intervening Ix^tween the 
wulls and columns, is laid out iu ])lantations of corn 
and olives, inclosed by mud walls. 

“ We have little reason to suppose*, tliat when Egypt formed 
a ))art of tlic Eastern etnpirc, its foruu’r capital was at all 
raised from its fallen condition ; and we liavc, unfortunately, 
but too wuch reason to conclude,' that umlcr the dominion of 
the Arabian caliphs, it sank yet deeper into desolation, and 
the destruction of its monuments was contiuuc<l still by the 
same agency which had all along w’orkod their ruin,—the hand 
of man. Though we have no distinct account of the injuries 
inflicted on it in this period, we may infer their extent, and 
tlie motives which operated to prodm^e them, from tlie follow¬ 
ing remarks of Abdallatif, an Arabian physician of Bagdad, 
who wrote a description of Egj^)t in the fourteenth century. 
He tells 4s, that formerly the sovereigns wjflched with care 
♦ Knight. 
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over the preservation of the ancient monuments remaining in 
Egypt; * but, in our time/ he adds, * t)ie bridle has been un¬ 
loosed from men, and no one takes the trouble to restrain their 
caprices, each being left to conduct himself as to him should 
seem best. When they have perceived monuments of colossal 
grandeur, the aspect of those monuments has inspired them 
with terror; tliey liavc conceived foolish and false ideas of the 
nature of these remains of antiquity. Every thing, which had 
the appearance of design, has been in their eyes hut a signal of 
hidden treasure ; they have not been able to see an aperture in 
a mountain, without imagining it to be a road leading to some 
repository of riches. A colossal statue has been to them but 
the guardian of the wealth deposited at its feet, and the im¬ 
placable avenger of all attempts ujmn flie security of bis store. 
Accordingly, they have had recourse to all sorts of artifice to 
destroy ami pull down these statues ; they have mutilated the 
figures, as if they hoped by such means to attain their object, 
and feared that a more open attack would bring ruin upon 
themselves; they have made openings, and dug holes in the 
stones, n^^pdoubting them to be so many strong coders filled 
with immense sums; and they -have pierce<l deep, too, in 
the clefts of mountains, like robbers penetrating into houses 
by every way but tin; dcors, and seizing efigerly any oppor¬ 
tunity whieli tliey think known only to themselves.’ This is 
the secret of much of the devastation w’hicli has been worked 
among the monuments of ancient Egypt.” 

The village of Luxor'- is built on tlio sitn of tlio 
ruins of a not so largo as that of ICarnac, 

but in a bettor state of presorvation, tbo masses not 
baviffg as j’-et fallen tlirongli time, and by the ])ressnre 
of their own wiaght. 'I'Ijo most colossal parts con¬ 
sist of foiirtecm eolurnns, of nearly eleven feet in 
di.ainetor, and of two statues of gi’aiiite at tlie outer 
gate, buried up to the middle of the arifis, and’baving 
in front of them the two largest and best preserveii 
obelisks known. They are rose-coloured, are still 
seventy feet .above tbo ground, aud to judge by tlic 
depth to which tbo figures swan to bo covered, about 
thirty fwt more may be reckoned to be concealed 
from tlui eye; making in .all one hundred feet for their 
height. Their preservation is p'A’fect; and the Tiiero- 

* Anon. 
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glypliics with wliicli they are covered being cut 
deep, and in relief at the bottom, show the hold 
hand of a master, and a beautiful finish. Tho 
gravers, which could touch such hard materials, 
must have been of an admirable temper; and tho 
machines to drag such enormous blocks from tho 
quarries, to transjiort them thither, and to set them 
upright, together with the time required for tlie 
labour, surpass all conception. 

The temj)lo is very near the river, says another 
writer, and there is a good ancient jetty, well built 
of bricks. The entrance is through a magnificent 
gateway facing the north, two hundred fiiet in front, 
and fifty-se\’('n feet high, above tho ]>resent level of 
the soil. Hefore the g.iteway, and between the obe¬ 
lisks, are two colossal statues of red granite; from 
the dill'erence of tho dresses, it is judged that one 
was a male, the other a female, figure. They arc 
nearly of equal sizes, 'riiongh buried in the ground 
to the chest, they still measure twenty-one or twent)’- 
two fi’ct from thence to the top of tho mitres. 

The gateway is filled with remarkable sculptures, 
which re])rcsent the triumph of some ancitnt monarch 
of Egjqit over an Asiatic enemy ; and which wo find 
repeated both ou other mommients of Thebes, <in<l 
))artly, also, on some of the monuments of Nubia. 
This event .ajipears to have forme<l an epoch in 
Egyptian history, and to have furnished materials 
both for»the historian and the sculptor, like tln^ war 
of Tro)' to the fjirecian poet. 'J'lie whole length of 
this temple is about eight hundred feet. 

In speaking of the gate of this teuqde, which is 
now become that of the village of Luxor, I)<>non 
remarks:—“ Nothing cati be more grand, and, at the 
same time, more sini])Ie, than the small number of 
objects of*which tnissentran?e is composed. No city 
whatever makes so proud a display at its appearance 
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as this wretched village; the population of wliich 
consists of two or three thousand souls, who have 
taken up tlu'ir abode on the roofs and h(!neath the 
galleries of this teniy)le, which has, nevertheless, tlie 
air of being in a manner nninhahitiMl.” 

The folhjvving observations, in regard to tho sculp¬ 
tures at Luxor, are from the Saturday iVlagajcine :— 

“ On the front of tlie great propyln, which form the piincipal 
entrance at f<u.\or, are a series tif sculptures which have 
ex<at(^<l lh<! wonder of all who have ever seen them. They are 
spoken of as being entitled to rank very Iiigh among works of 
ancient art ; as Mr. llauiiiton remarks in his admirable de¬ 
scription of them, they far surpass all the ideas which till they 
w’ere examined had been forinetl of the state of the arts in 
Egypt at the era to which th(‘y must be attributed. They are 
ctit in a peculiar kind of relief, and are apparently intended to 
oonnnenmrate son\e victory givined by an ancient monarch of 
Egyi»t o^r a foreign enemy. The moment of the battle, 
eliosen, is when the hostile trohps are driven back in their 
fortress, and the Egyptians are evidently to be soon masters of 
tlie citadel. 

“ The coiujueror, behir^ whom is borne aloft the royal 
standard, in the shape of tho Douni, or Theban palm-leaf, is of 
colossal size: that is, far larger than all the other warriors, 
standing up in a ear drawn by two horses, llis helmet is 
adorned witli a globt^ with a serpent on each side. He is in 
the act of shouting an arrow from a how which is full stretcheil ; 
around him arc (piivcrs, and at his feet is a lion in the act of 
rushing fui ward. Tliere is u great deal of life and spirit in the 
form and attitude of the horses, which are in full gallop, 
feathers waving over their heads, and the reins lashed round the 
body of the coiK|ueror. Under the wheels of tlie car, and 
under tlie horses* hoofs and bellies, art; tirowtls of the slain ; 
some stretchetl on the ground, others falling. « On till* enemy’s 
side, horses in full speed with emjity cars,—others heedless of 
therein, and ail at last rushing headlong down a precipice into 
a broad and deep river which wash.es the walks t»f tin* town. 
The expression is exceedingly good ; and nowhere has the artist 
stiuw'n more skill than in two groups, in one of which the horses 
having arrived at the edge of the precipitte, instantly fall dowm ; 
and tlie tiriver clinging with one hand to the ear, the reins and 
whip falling from the other,his bodv, tr'.'inbliiig with despair, 
is about to ho- burk'd over the hacks of the horslljs. In the 
Other, the horres still hud a tooting ou the side of the hill, and 
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are Imrrying forward their drivers to inevitable destruction ; 
Miese throw themselves back ui)on the car in vain. Sonic that 
are yet unwoanded })ray for mercy on their knees, and others 
in their flight cast behind a look of anxious entreaty; their 
limbs, their eyes, and their hands, sufficiently declare their 
fears. The breathless horses are admirable,—whether fainting 
from loss of blood, or rearing up and plunging in the excess of 
torture. Immediately in front of the conqueror are several 
cars in full speed for tlie walls of the town ; but even in these 
the charioteers and inen-of«wnr are not safe from the arrows 
shot from his unerring bow, and when wounded they lookback 
on their })\irsuer as they fall. Further on, more f<jrtunate 
fugitives are ])assing the river; in which are mingled horses, 
chariots, arms, and men, exjnessed in the mostfaithfnl manner, 
floating or snnk. Some have already reached the opposite 
bank where their frienrls, vwho are drawn uj) in order of battle, 
but venture not to go ont to the fight, drag them to the shore. 
Others, having t'seaped by another road, are entering the gates 
of the town amitl the shrieks and lamentation of those within. 
Towers, ramparts, and battlem<-nts. are (^rowaled v>ith inbabi- 
taiits, who arc chiefly bearded old men and w<nneu- A party 
of the former are seen sallying f«>rth, headed by a youth whose 
different dress, and high Uirbaii, mark him out as some distin¬ 
guished chieftain. On each side of the (own are large bodies 
of infantry, and a great force of chariots issuing out of the gates, 
and advancing seemingly by difl'eront routes to attack the 
besiegers. 

“ The iiny)ctiiosit.y, with wdiieh the hero of the picture has 
movcMl, lias alrcjady carried him fur beyond the main body of 
his own army, and he is there alone amid the dying and the 
slain—victims of his valour and prowess, jlehind this scene, 
the two lines of the enemy join tlu ir forces, and attack in a body 
the army of the invaders, which advances to meet them in a 
regular line. ‘ Besides the peculiarities of tlic incidents re- 
corded in tins inleresling pi(;ee of sciiljiture,' says Mr. ilamiU 
ton, ‘ wo» evidei tfiy traced a distiuetion ladween the short 
dresses of the Egyptians and the long rolx's of tlieir Oriental 
enemies; whether Indians, Persians, or Bactrians ; the un¬ 
covered and the covered heads; the different forms of the cars, 
of whitdi the Egyptian contains two, and the others three 
warriors ; and above all, the difference of the arms.’ 

** At one extremity of the west wing of the gateway, the 
beginning of this engagement appears to he rejm senled ; the 
same inonan h being ^een at the^ead of bis troo))S, advancing 
against th#double line of the enemy, an^flrsf^breakiiig their 
ranks. At the other extremity of the same w!n|f the (conqueror 
is seated on his throne after the vict<^y, holding a sceptre in 
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his left hand) and enjoying the cruel spectacle of eleven of 
the principal chieftains among his captives lashed together in a> 
row, with a rope about their necks : the foremost stretches out 
his arms for i>ity, and in vain implores a reprieve from the fate 
of his companions : close to him is the twelfth, on his knees, 
just going to be put to death by the hands of two executioners. 
Above them is the captive sovereign, tied with his hands behind 
him to a ear, to which two Kt)rses are harnessed; these are 
checked from rushing onward by the attendant, till the monarch 
shall mount and drag behind him the unfortunate victim of his 
trium])hs. Behind the throne diHerent captives are suffering 
death in various ways ; some held by the executioner by the 
hair of their hen<l: others dragged by (diariots or slain by the 
arrow or the scimitar. Tl»ere is then the. coiupieror’s camp, 
round which are ]>laccd liis treasures, and wliere the servants 
prepare a feast to celebrate liis victory. 

“ M’c have described these sculptures at length, because they 
are undoubtedly one of the greatest of the many wonders of 
Thebes, and because in no other manner <tould we (H)nvey to 
our readers a proper notion of their merits.” 

The following ohservations are hy Lord Tjindsay:— 

“ We visited the Temples of Luxor and Carnac. The 
former is a most magnificent pile, architecturally con¬ 
sidered, but otherwise the least interesting of tlie four 
great tenijtles of Thebes. You originally entered between 
four gigantic statues of llameses tl»e Great, Jind two superb 
obelibks, of which one only remains ;—the Fretudi have carried 
off hi.s hrothcr, and every lover of antiquity must regret their 
separation. The obelisks, statues, and j^yramidal towers, were 
additions by llameses to the original edifice, founded by Amu- 
nopli the Third. From the propyla and obelisks of this temple 
an avenue, guardetl by sphinxes, facing each other, extended 
northw'ai ds, to the great temple of Jupiter Ammon at t arnac, 
meeting it at right angles, the hitler extending from west to 
east. The road we followed lay nearer the fiver, and led us 
tln ough a comparatively small temple of Isis, that wonld have 
detained us longer in a less attractive neighhourhood, into the 
great court of Jupiter Ammon’s temide, U»e noblest ruin at 
Thebes. A stupendous colonnade, of which one pillar only 
remains erect, once extended across this court, connecting the 
western propylon or gate of entrance, built by Sesostris, with 
that at its eastern extremity, leading to the grand hall of 
Osirei, and the sanctuary. ,We ascrend^d the former;—the 
avenue of sphinxes, through which thd'god returned^ in solemn 
procession, to hia shrine at Carnac, after his annual visit to 
the Libyan sulTurb, asciinds to it from the river,—the same 
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avenue traversed age after age by the conqueror, the poet, the 
historian, the lawgiver, the philosopher,—Sesostris, Cambyses, 
Homer, Herodotus, Thales, Anaxagoras, Solon, Pythagoras, 
Plato,—and now the melancholy song of an Arab boy was the 
only sound that broke the silence ; but that poor boy was the 
representative of an older and a nobler race than that of 
the Pharaohs. Long did we gaze on the scene around and 
below us —utter, awful desolation! Truly, indeed, has NO 
been ‘ rent asunder ! ’ The towers of tlie second or eastern 
propylon are mere heaps of stones, * poured down '—as pro¬ 
phecy and modern travellers describe the foundations of Sa¬ 
maria—into the* court on one side, and the great hall on the 
other ;—giant <?olunins have been swej>t away like reeds before 
the inighty avalanche, and one hardly misses them. And that 
hall, who could describe it ? Its dimensions, one hundred and 
seventy feet by three hundred and twenty-nine,—the height of 
the central avenue of columns sixty-six feet, exclusive of their 
pedestals,—the total number of columns tliat supported its 
roof one hundrc<l and thirty-four. These particulars may give 
you some idea of its (extent; hut of its grandeur and beauty— 
none. Every column is setufpiured, and ail have been richly 
painted. The exterior walls, loo, are a sculptured history of 
the wars of Osirei and Rameses. Excejit those at Beit Wellee 
1 have seen nothing in Egypt that would interest so much. 
In one corner, <)f es])ccial interest, are re|)resented the Jews 
captured by Shishak, and their king Relioboam, with the 
hierogl^'phioal insciij>tion ‘Jehouda Melek,'' the king of the 
Jews. This is the only reference to the Israelites found in 
Egyptian sculpture. Many have wondered at finding no allu¬ 
sions to their residence in Egypt ; hut I think williout cause ; 
for, cx(;e])t the })yran»ids, tlie tombs in tJieir vi(nnity, those of 
Beni llassan, and a few other remains, of but little interest, 1 
do not believe that any moiiinuents exist, coeval with Muses 
and the Exodus.” 

'Flic remains of tliis temj)]o are tlius described by 
J )enon :— * 

“ Of the hundred columns of the portico alone, the smallest 
ai*e seven feet and a half in diameter, and the largest twelve ; 
the space occupied by the circumvallatiou of the temple con¬ 
tains lakes and mountains, in short, to be enabled to form a 
competent idea of so much magnificence, the reader ought to 
fancy what is before him to be a dream ; as he who views the 
objects themselves ^ubs his eye%to know whether he is awake. 
The avcinie leading froifl Kamac to Lux^, a |pace nearly half 
a league in extent, contains a constant succession of sphinxes 
and other chimerical figures to tlie rif ht and leli't, together with 
fragments of stone walls, of small columns, and of statues.” 
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“ The most ancient remains,” says jM r. TV^ilhinson, 
“ now existing at Tliebes, arc' unquestionably in the 
great teni|)Ie of Kamae, the largest and most splendid 
ruin* of which, perhaps, either ancient or modern 
times can boast; being the work of a number of suc¬ 
cessive monarchs, each anxious to snr])ass his prede¬ 
cessor, by increasing tlid dimensions and proportions 
of tl)c part he added. 

“ It is this fact which enables us to account for 
the diminutive size of the older parts of this exten¬ 
sive building ; and their coni])arativi‘ly limitcid scale 
oftering greater facility, as their vicinity to the sanc¬ 
tuary greater tcmjdation, to an invading army to 
destroy them, added to tlieir remote antiquity, are 
to be attributed their dilapidated st.ate; as well as 
the total disappearance of th<! scidptures executed 
during the reigns of tlie 1 haraohs, wlio j>receded 
Osirteson 1., tlie eotcm])orary of Joseph, .and the 
earliest mr)narcli whose name exists on the monu¬ 
ments of Tlrebest.” 

Speaking of this m.ag-niflcent edifice, and of the 
vast sphiii.xes and otlier figures, Kel/.oni says :— 
“ 1 had seen the temple of Tentyra, and 1 still 
acknowledge that nothing can exceed that edifice in 
point of jireservation, and the beauty of its work- 

♦ 111 antiquity, t!ie jiyniniids of surpass ovrry otlicr iiioim- 

incnt now cxistiu"; but they <lo not, of ctmise, from tlic nature of 
their constnietion, at all vie with the uiaguilicencc of the luiiie of 
Karnac.— W’ilkinson. 

.lacub went into Ejrvpt with his whole family, which met with 
the kiinle.«t treatment from the ]C;j:yptiaiJ9 ; Imt ufrei' his deatli, say, 
the St riptiircs, there arose up a new king, whieh knew not Joseph. 
Rnmeses-Miamun, nceonling to aiehbishop Usher, was the nnnie of 
this king, who is culled Pharaoh in scripture, lit; reigned sixty.eix 
years, and oppressed the Israelites in a ino.st cruel manner. He 
set over them lusk-masters, to afflict tliem with their burdens, “iind 
they huilt for IMiaruoli treasure-cilieB, Pithoin and Kaiiinses ; and 
the l^yptians in:i<re the children of Isrn'.l si'rve with .rigour, and 
they made their'" lives’oitter with hard liondage, in mortar and in 
brick, and in all * nianucr service in the field; all their service 
wherein they made them serve, was with iigour,’’—P ridkai'I# 
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manship aiirl sciiljitnro. But here 1 w.is lost in a 
mass of colossal objects, every one of which was 
more than sufficient of itself to attract iny whole 
attention. How can I descrihe niy sensations at 
that moment ? I seemed alone in the midst of all 
that is most sacred in the w'orld ; a forest of enorm¬ 
ous columns from top to bottom; the finiccful shape 
of tlie lotus, which forms their ca])itals, and is so 
well proportioned to the columns ; the gates, the 
walls, the pedestals, the arcliitraves, also adorned in 
every part w'ith symbolical figures in low-ndief, 
rejwesentingbattles, ])ro(S)8sioua, triumphs, blasts, and 
sacrifices, all relating to the ancient history of the 
country ; the sanctu.'iry wholly formed of fine red 
granite ; the high ixntals, seen at a distance from 
the openings, of ruins of the othi'r temples, within 
sight;—these .altogether'had such an ell'ect upon my 
soul, as to separate me, in imagination, fi-om the 
rest of mortals, exalt mo on high above all, and 
cause me to forget entirely the trifles and follies of 
life. I was hap]ij* for a whole day, which escaped 
like a fla.sh of lightning.” 

Here stood, and does now stand, a fragment of 
the famous vocal statue of Meninon, which, many 
writers attest, sent forth Inuaionious sounds, wIk.'U 
first touched of a morning by the rays of the sun. 
The circumstaiu'e being atti’.sted by Strabo, I'liuy, 
Juvenal, I’ausanias, 'J'aeitus, and IMiilostratus, it is 
assuredly not 4o be doubted. Tlur first injury tliis 
statue received w'.as from tlambyses; who ordered it 
to he sawed in two, in order to get at the secret. It 
was afterw'ards thrown down by an eartlnpiake. 

Some have supi)osed, that the sounds alluded to 
were produced by the mechanical inn>ulse of the 
sun’s light. Others that, being hollow, the air was 
driven o* by the rift-efaction of the nu^niing, which 
occasioned the elicitation of a murmuring sound. 
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But some asscr^ tliat it saluted the morning and 
evening sun differently 4lic former with animating 
sounds ; the latter with milancholy ones. Darwin, 
in tlie true spirit of poetry, describes this statue as 
sending forth murmurs of iAdignation at the ravages 
of Carabyses■ 

Pioplictic whispers brenthe^ from sphinx's tongue 

Aud Memuoii’s lyre witli hollow iintmairs rung. • 

In another passage, equally poetical, ho tnakes it 
view with deliglit the waters of tho Nile, rusliing 
from the cataracts of Ethiopia’ 

fjjganlic sphinx the circling waves otlniire; 

And Memnon bending o'er his hrolcmi lyre. 

In many parts of the East tho custom still remains 
of proclaiming the sun by the sounding of instru¬ 
ments. That similar signalp were given in Egypt is 
not to be doubted, since tho custom is almost as old 
as solar adoration itself. That the sim was wor¬ 
shipped in that country, is equally established : both 
being rendered the iiiore certain by tho ceremony of 
sounding har])s, at sunrise, having betm introduced 
into Italy by Pythagoras, who had long sojounied 
with tho Egyj)tian magi. Tlie sounding of Menmon’s 
statue, then, might have been an artifice of the 
priestliood; to e.flect which many methods might 
have been adopted. Either the head of .Memnon 
contained wires, like tho strings of an ^I'lolian h.arp ; 
or the sounds might have l)een produced, by the 
touching of a stone*. 

The real cause of the sound has lately been 
discovered by IMr. -Wilkinson:—“ In tln^ lap of the 
statue is a stone, which, on being struck, elicits a 
metallic sound, that miglit still be made use of to 
deceive a visitor, who was predisposed to believe its 
powers; and from its position, und tbe^j^ squared 


* Harmonics of Ntituro. 
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space cut in the block behind, as if to admit a person, 
who might thus lie concealed from the most scru- 
tinous observer in the plain below, it seems to have 
been used after the restoration of the statue; and 
another similar recess exSts beneath the present site 
of the stone, which might have been intended for 
the same purpose, when the statue was in its muti¬ 
lated state.” 

This statue has fn^quently been mistaken for the 
statue of Osymandyas. Strabo says, that it was 
named Ismandcs. These words were derived from 
Os-Smandi, to give out a sound; a property pos¬ 
sessed, it was said, by this statue at the dawn of day 
and at sunset. Its true name was Amcnophis. It 
was visited by Germanicus. Gn its legs .arc to be 
seen Greek and Roman inscriptions, attesting the 
prodigy of the harmonious sounds emitted by this 
colossus. 

After the temples at Karnac and Luxor, the next 
grand building atThebes was the Meitmonium; that is, 
the tomb or palace of one of the Rliaraohs, whom the 
Greeks suppose to be the same as Memnon. In the 
middle of the first court was the latest figure ever 
raised by the Egyptians,—the statue of the monarch, 
seventy-five feet liigh. 

“ The name Memnonicm* is used by Strabo to designate 
some part of ancient Thebes lying on the western side of 
the river. .Some modern travellers have applieil it to a mass of 
ruins at a little distance to the north of Medeenet-Mabou, 
which are 1)y others identified with the palace and tomb of 
Osymandyas, described by Diodorus. The dimensions of the 
building are about five hundred and thirty feet in length, and 
two hundred in width; it is chiefly remarkable for the magni¬ 
ficent colossal statues which have been discovered within it. 
The * Memnou*s head,’ which forms so valuable an object in 
the collection of Egyptian antiquities contained in the British 
Museum, formerly belonged to one of these statues. It is 
generally su^osed thal, tjje FrenUh, during their celebrated 
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expedition, separated the bust from the rest of the fignre by 
the aid of gunpowder, with the view of rendering its transport 
more easv. 'J’hey were comjxdled, however, from some cause 
or other, to leave it behind, and it was brought away by 
Belssoni. 

“ Close to the spot where th^Mcmnon’s head was found, 
lie the fragments of another statue, which has been called the 
largest in Egypt, It was placed in a sitting posture, and 
measures sixty-tvs'o or sixty-three feet ronud tl\e shoulders; 
six feet ten inches over the foot. The length of the nail of the 
second toe is about one foot, and the length of the toe to the 
insertion of the nail is one foot eleven inches. This enormous 
statue, formed of red granite, has been broken off at the waist, 
and the U])per }>art i$ now laid ^n ostrate on the ba(;k: the face 
is entirely obliterated, and next to the woinicr excited at the 
boldness of the sculptor who made it, as Mr. Hamilton 
remarks, and the extraordinary powers of those who erected 
it, the labour and exertions timt must have been used for its 
destruction are most astonishing. 

“ The mutilation of this statue must have been a work of 
extreme difficulty: Hamilton says that it could only have been 
brought about witli the help of military engines, and must tlieu 
have been the work of a length of time; in its fall it has 
carried along with it the wlmle of the wall of the temple 
which stood witliiri its reach. 

“ We have remarked that this edifice, called the Memno- 
niunt, is by many travellers identified witli that described by 
Diodorus, under the name of the monument of Osymandyas; 
his deseriplioii is the only detaile<l account which wc have in 
the ancient writers of any great Egyptian building. Tliere is 
no one now at Tliebes to which it may be ajiplied in all its 
parts, or with which it so far agrees, as to leave no doubt con¬ 
cerning the edifice to which it was intended to aj»|>ly by its 
author; and Mr. Hamilton expresses his decided opinion that 
Diodorus, in piuining this description of the tomb of Osymun- 
dyas, either listened with too easy credul’ty to the fanciful 
relations of the (ireck travellers, to whom he refers ; or that, 
astonished with the immensity of the monuments he must have 
read'and heard of as contained witliin the walls of the capital 
of Egyjjt, and equally unwilling to enter into a minute detail 
of them all, as to omit all mention of them whatever, he set 
himself down to comfjose an imaginary building, to which he 
could give a popular name. In this he might collect, in some 
kind of order, all the mcit remarkable features of Theban 
monuments, statues, columns, ol>elisks, sculpt arcs, &e. to 
form one entire whole that might astonish his reader without 
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tiring him by prolixity or repetition, and which at the same 
time gave him a just notion of the magnificent and splendid 
works which had immortalised the moiiarchs of the Tliebaid. 
It is evident that there is no one niomiiiient in Tliebes which 
answers in all its parts to the description of Diodorus; yet it 
is urged that there is scarcely any one circumstance that he 
mentions that may not lie referred to one or 6tljcr of tlie 
temples of Luxor, Karimk, Cioorno, Medeenet-llabou, or the 
tombs of the kings among the nmuntains. Others fliink that 
Diodorus used his best endeavours to describe a n*al j)lace; 
and the rliief agreenicnts with that now called the Memnonium 
are in the ]M»sitioii of the building and its colossal statues, 
which an; suppo.sed to outweigh the exaggerali(»ns of dimen¬ 
sion ; these being set down as faults of memory or observation. 
On 11 m; c^dossal statue meiitioiied by Diodorus as tlie largest 
in Egypt, was placed, as he tells us, this inscription:—‘ J ttm 
Osyiiiautlf/asy kimj : it pou U'ish io hitow how tircat J 

am, and 7rhere I lie, aurpuss ///// worka /’ He speaks also of 
certain s<*ulplures representing battle scenes; and of the famous 
sacred library, which was inscribed with the words, ‘ Place of 
cure for the soul!* Yet from fhis conclusion we learn that he 
has been describing what the tomb of f Isymamlyas was, ‘ wiiieli 
not only in the expense of the structure, but also in the skill 
of the workmanship, must have sur]»assed by far all oUier 
buildings.’ *’ 

'I’hc following obscrviitioiis anti history aro taken 
from an exceedingly learned and agroeahle work, 
“ Kgj'jitian Antiijuities 

“ Tlioi^e wlio visit tlie fSritish Museum cannot fail to iiavi- 
observed, in the room of l''gyptiun autitpiities, a colossal statue 
of which only the head and breast remain. It is imtnijcred 
f)t» in the catalogue and on the stone. Though this statue is 
conimuitly called the ‘ ^'ounger JVleiniMm,’ a name to which 
for convenience we shall adliere, there is no reason in llic 
world for calling il»so, but a mistake <ff Norden, a Danish tra¬ 
veller, who visited Kgypt iii 17117. lie then saw this statue 
in its entire state, seated on a chair, in precisely the same 
attitude as the black breccia figure, Mo. 38, but lying with its 
face on the ground; to which accident, indeed, the preserva¬ 
tion of the features is no doubt mainly due. Several ancient 
writers, and among them the Greek geographer Strabo, speak 
of a large temple at Thebes on the west side of the Nile, to 
which they gave the ntme of the Memnonium, or Memnon’'8 
temple. N<#den fancied tliat the building,^midit whose ruins 
he saw this statue, was the ancient Memnoniuu^: though he 
F F 2 . “ 
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supposed, that another statue of much larger dimensions than 
this in the Museum, and now lying in numerous fragments in 
the same place, was the great Memnon statue, of which some 
ancient writers relate the following fact:—^That ^t sunrise, 
when the rays iirst struck the statue, it sent forth a sound 
something like that of the snapping of the string of a lute. 

** It is now generally admitted, that the real statue of 
Memnon is neither the large one still lying at Thebes in frag¬ 
ments, nor this statue in the Museum, which came out of the 
same temple—but another statue still seated in its original posi¬ 
tion on the plain of Thebes, and showing by numerous Greek 
and Latin inscriptions on the legs, that it was the statue of 
which Strabo, Pausanias, and other ancient writers speak. 
The entire black statue, No. 38, is also a Memnon statue, for 
it resembles in all respects the great colossus with the inscrip¬ 
tions on its legs, and it has also tlie name of Memnon written 
on it, and enclosed in an oblong ring, on each side of the front 
part of the seat, and also on the back. If this colossus in the 
Museum (No. Gfi) was entire in 1/37, it may be .asked how 
came it to be broken ? We cannot say further than the fol¬ 
lowing statement:—Belzoni v.cnt to Egypt in 1315, intend¬ 
ing to propose to the Pasha some improved mechanical con¬ 
trivances for raising water from the river in order to irrigate 
the lields. Owing to various obstacles, this scheme did not 
succeed, and llcl/uni deternuned to ])ny a visit to Upi)er Egypt 
to see the wonderful remains of its temples. Mr. 8alt, then 
British Consul in Egypt, and Lewis Burckhardt, commissioned 
Belzoni to bring this colossal head from Thebes. Belzooi 
went up the river, and, landing at Thebes, found tlje statue 
exactly in the place where the Consul’s instructions described 
it to be.* It was lying ‘ near the remains of its body and 
chair, with its face upwards, and apparently smiling on me at 
the thought of being taken to England. I must say, that my 
expectations were exceeded by its beauty, but not by its size. 
I observed tlmt it must have been absolutely the same statue 
as is mentioned by Norden, lying in his,lime with the face 
downwards, which must have been the cause of its preserva¬ 
tion. I will not venture to assert who sepamted the bust from 
the rest of the body by an explosion, or by whom the bust has 
been turned face upwards.’ It will be observed that the left 
shoulder of this figure is shattered, and that there is a large 
bole drilled in the right shoulder. We believe both are the 
work of the French who visited Thebes during the occupation 
of Egypt by the French a^ray in 1800,j and there is no doubt 
that Belzoni. in the above extract, means to altcibule to them 

*'• _f_,___ 

*'Uelzoni’s .Narrative. Loudon 1820, |>. 39. 
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the separation of the head and shoulders from the rest of the 
body. In the magnificent work on Egyptian Antiquities, which 
has been published at Paris, there is a drawing of this head, 
which is pretty correct, except that the hole and the whole 
right shoulder are wanting. It seems that tliey drew the 
colossal bust in that form which it would have assumed, had 
they blown off the right shoulder. From what cause it hap¬ 
pened we do not know, but they left the colossus behind 
them ; and Helzoni, alone and unaided, accomplished what the 
French had unsuccessfully attempted, * 

“ All the implements that Bclzoni had for removing this co¬ 
lossus were fourteen poles, eight of which were employed in 
making a car for the colossus, four ropes of palm-leaves, four 
rollers, and no tackle of any de.scription. With these sorry 
implements and such wretched workmen as the place could pro¬ 
duce, he contrived to move, the cohnssus from the ruins wher^ 
it lay to the banks of the Nile, a distance considerably more 
than a mile. But it was a no less difficult task to place the co¬ 
lossus on board a boat, the bank of the river being ‘ more than 
fifteen feet above the level of the water, which had retired at 
least a hundred yards from it-' *This, however, w'as efle(*ted by 
making a sloping causeway, along which the heavy mass de¬ 
scended slowly till it came to the lower part, where, by means 
of four poles, a kind of bridge wa.s made, having one end rest¬ 
ing on the centre parts of the boat, and the other on the inclined 
plane. Thus the colossus was moved iifto the boat without any 
danger of tilting it over by pressing too much on one side. 
From Thebes it was carried down the river to Rosetta, and 
thence to Alexandria, a distance of more than four hundred 
miles: from the latter place it was embarked for England. 

“The material of this colossus is a fine-grained granite, which 
is found in the quarries near the southern boundary of Egypt, 
from which masses of enormous size may be procured free from 
any split or fracture, Tlie.se tjuarries su))pUed the Egyptians 
with the principal materials for their colossal statues and obe¬ 
lisks, some^f whicb, in an unfinished form, may still be seen in 
the granite quarries of Assouan. There is considerable variety 
in tiie qualities of tliis granite, as we may see from the speci- 
meus in the Museum, some of which consist of much larger com¬ 
ponent parts than others, and in different proportions; yet all of 
them admit a fine polish. The colossal head, No. 8, opposite 
to the Memnon, No. 2, commonly called an altar, will serve to 
explain our meaning. 

“ This Memnon’s bust consists Mtf one piece of stone, of two 
different colours, of which*the sculptor lias^udicSously applied 
the red part to form the face. Though there is a gtyle of sculp¬ 
ture which we may properly call E^y^iau, as distinguished 
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from and inferior to the Greek, and though this statue clearly 
belongs to the JJgyptiau slyle, it surpasses as a work of art 
most other statues from that country by a peculiar sweetness of 
expression and a finer oxitline of face. Though the eyebrows 
are hardly proiiiiiient enough for onr taste, the nose soniewlial 
too rounded, and the lips rather thick, it is impossible to deny 
that there is great beauty stamped on the countenance. Its 
])rofile, when viewed from various points, will probably show 
some new beauties to those only ac(mston>ed to look at it !i» 
front. I'lie jmsition of llie ear in all Egyptian statues that we 
have had an t»pportunity of observing is very peculiar, being 
always toi> high ; and the ear itself is rather large. We might 
almost infer, that there was some national peculiarity in this 
member, from .seeing it so invariably )>laced in the same siiigu- 
'ur position. The appendage to the chin is common in Egyptian 
/olossal statues, and is undoubtedly intended to mark the heard, 
tfic symbol of manhood ; and it may he observed not only on 
numerous statues, but also on painted reliefs, where we fre- 
(pieutly see it j)rojocling from the end of the chin and not at¬ 
tached to the breast, but slightly curved upwards. Osiris, one 
of the great objects of Egyptian* adoration, is often tlius repre¬ 
sented ; but tlic beard is generally only attached to the 
clothed figure, being, for the most part, but not always, 
omitted on naked ones. The colossal figurt^s, Nt). S atid 
have both lost their beards. There is a colossal head in the 
Museum, No. 57, that is peculiar in having the upper margiik 
of th(t beard represented by incisions on the chin, after the faslj- 
ion of Greek bearded statues. It is the only instauec we liave 
seen, either iii reality or in any drawing, of a colossus with a 
geuuiue heard. 'J'here is more varit'iy in the hcad-dre.sses of 
colossal statues than in tlnir beards. No. 8, oj)posite the 
Meninon, ha.*? the high cap which occurs very ofttm on Egyptian 
standing cutlossi, which are placed with their backs to pilasters. 
No. 3H has the fiat cap fitiingclose to the liead and descending 
behind, vei*y much like the pigtails once in fashion. 'J'lic Meni- 
noa head-dress difiers from both of these, arul has ^Iven ri.seto 
discussions, called learned, into which we cannot entere here. 
On the forehead of this colossus may be seen the remains of 
tlje erect serpent, the emblem of royalty, which always indicates 
a deity or a royal personage. This erect serpent may be traced 
ou',various monuments (»f the Museum, and perhaps occurs 
more frequently than any single sculptured object. 

“ Our limits prevent us from going into other details, but 
we have perhaj)s said enougb to induce j ome of our readers to 
look more carefully at this curious Specimen of I^^gyptian art; 
.and to examine the rest of the ornamental parts. The fol¬ 
lowing are some of the principal dimensions 
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Tlic A\iio'lo iicight of the bust from the top of the 

head-dress to the lowest part of the fragment ft. in. 
uipasnred behind . . . . . d 9 

Hmnid the shoulders and bi-oaBt, above . . 15 3 

Height of the head from the ii|>j»er j>art of the 

head-dress to the end of tlie beard . .6 0^ 

From th<5 foivlieud to the chin . , . 8 

“ Judging from these dimensions, the figure in its entire 
state wo’uld be about twenty-four feet high as seated on its 
chair ; which is about half the height vf the real Mcninon, who 
still sits majestic on his ancient throne, and throws bis long 
shadow at sun-rise over the plain of Thebes.’' 

]Vlany paocs have been written in regard to tlie 
time wIkui the arch was first invented. It is not 
known that the two divisions of the city were ever 
i^onneeted hy any bridg(‘. 

“ A people,” remarks lleercn, “ whose knowledge of archi- 
looture liad not attained to Ihe formation of /ircht‘s, could 
hardly have constructed a bridge over n river, the breadth of 
which would even now op}j*>se great obstacles to'such an 
undertaking. W’c Imve reason to believe, however, that the 
Egyptians were acquainted with the formation of the arch, 
and did employ it on many occasions. Ilelzoni <*ant('nds that 
such was the case, and asserts that there is now at Tl»ehes a 
genuine specimen, which establishes tdie truth of his assertion. 
No (piestion exi.sts, it should be observed, that arches are to be 
found in Thebes; it is their antiquity alone whi<;h has been 
iloubted. The testimony of Mr. Wilkinson on this point is 
ilccisive in their favour. He tells us that he had long been per¬ 
suaded that mo.st of the inminicrable vaults and arches to he 
.seen at Thebes, were of an early date, although \infortnnately, 
from their not liaving the names of any of the kings inscribed 
on them, he was unable to prove the fact; when, at last, 
c})ance threw in his w'ay a tomb vaulted in the usual maniicr, 
and with*on arched tloor-way, * the wliolc stu<:coed, and bear¬ 
ing on every part of it the fresco paintings and name of Amu- 
noph the First,’ who ascended the throne 1550 years b. c. 
We thus learn that the arch was in use in Egypt nearly three 
thousand ft>ur hundred years ago,—or more than twelve hun- 
tlred years before the period usually assigned as the date of its 
introduction among the Greeks.” 

At Thebes have lately been found, that is, about 
fifteen yliars ago, several pifpyri; one of which gives 
an ancient contract for the sale of land in this city. 
I'he following is a translation 
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*'• * In the reign of Cleopatra and Ptolemy her son, sur- 
named Alexander^ the gods Phitometores SoiereSf in theyear 
XIIf otherwise IX; in the priesthood^ on the 29/A 

of the month Tyhi; Apollonius being president of the Ex~ 
change of the Memnonians^ and of the lower government of 
the Pathyritic Nome, 

“ There was sold by Pamonthes, aged about 45, of middle 
sizCf dark complexionf and handsome figure^ baXdy round- 
facedy and straight^nosed; and by SnachomnenuSy aged 
about 20, of middle siz^t, sallow complexion^ likewise round- 
facedy and straight-nosed ; and by Semmuthis Persineiy aged 
about 22, of middle size, sallow complexion, round facedy 
fial-nosedy and of quiet demeanour ; and by Tathlyt Persine'iy 
aged about 30, of middle size.y sallow eomplexiony round facCy 
and straight nose, with their principaly Pamonthes, a party 
in the sale; the four being of the children of Pctepsaisy of 
the leather-cutters of the J^lemnonia; out of the piece of level 
ground which belongs to them in the southern part of the 
JMemnonuty eight thousand cubits of open field ; one-fourth 
of the whole, bounded on. the south by the Royal Street ; on 
the north and east by the land of Pamonthes and BoconsiemiSy 
who is his brother,—and the common land of the city ; on 
the west by the house of Tagcsy the son of Chalome; a canal 
running through the middlcy leading from the. river ; these 
are the neighbours on all sides. It was bou<rht by Nechutes 
the Less, the son of AsoSy aged about 40, of middle sizCy sallow 
complexion, cheerful countenance, long face, and straight nose, 
with a scar upon the middle of his forehead; for 001 pieces of 
tyrass ; the sellers slandiny as brokers, and as securities for 
the validity of the sale. It was accepted by Nechutes the 
purchaser. 

‘ Apollonius, Pr. Exch.^ 

“ Attached^ to this deed is a registry, dated according to the 
day of the month and year in which it was eftected, * at the 
table in Herino))olis, at which Dionysius |(reside& over the 
20th department ; * and briefly recapitulating the particulars 
of the s^e, as recorded in the account of the paitiiers receiving 
the duties on sales, of which lleraclius is the subscribing clerk; 
80 that even in the days of the Ptolemies there was a tax on 
the transfer of landed property, and the produce of it was 
farmed out in this case to certain^, partners.* 

“ According to Chainpollion, the date of this contract cor¬ 
responds to the 13th or 14th of Februar^v, 105 ». c., and that 
of the registry to the Gth or the 14th t-f May in the^ame year. 
Dr. Young flxeli it iti the year 10(5 b. c. 

* Parker. 
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“ The contract is written in Greek ; it is usually called the 
‘ Contract of Ptolemais,’ or the ‘ Papyrus of M. d’Anatasy,' 
having been iirst procured by a gentleman of that naiue^ the 
Swedish consul at Alexandria. Three other deeds of a similar 
kind, but rather older, and written in the enchorial^ or demotic 
character, were brought from Thebes, about fifteen years ago, 
by a countryman of our own, Mr. G. F. Grey, the same gen¬ 
tleman who was fortunate enough to bring that Greek papyrus 
which turned out, by a most marvellous coincidence, to be a 
copy of an Egyptian manuscript which Dr. Young was at the 
very time trying to decnjiher. These three deeds are in the 
enchorial character, and accompanied with a registry in Greek. 
They all relate to the transfer of land * at the southern end of ‘ 
DiospoHs the Great,’ as the (Jreek registries have it. The 
Greek papyrus, too, of which we just spoke, and the original 
Paris manuscript, of which it is a copy, are instruments for the 
transfer of the rent of certain tombs in the Libyan suburb of 
Thebes, in the Memnouia; and also of the proceeds arising 
from the performance of certain ‘ liturgies ’ on the account of 
the deceased. They have been invaluable aids in the study of 
ancient Egyptian literuture.^^ 

The emperor Const.antine, ambitious of foreign 
ornaments, resolved to deeor.atc his newly-founded 
capital of Constantinoi)le witli the largest of all the 
obelisks that stood on the ruins of Thebes. lie sne- 
eoeded in having it conveyed as far as Alexandria, 
but, dying at tin; time, its (h'stiuatiou was changed ; 
and an enormous raft, managed by three huudrod 
rowers, transj)orted the granite obelisk from Alexan¬ 
dria to Homo. 

Among the tre.astircs of antiquity, found in tlio 
Thebais, were, till very lately, two granite columns, 
of precisely tTie same character as Cleo])atra’s Needles. 
Of those one remains on the spot; the other, with 
groat labour and expense, has been transj)orted to 
P.oris. AVhen the French .army, in their attempt on 
Egypt, penetrated as far as Thebes, they wore, al¬ 
most to a man, ovorjmwered by the majesty of the 
ancient. monun.cnJs tbej. saw before them; and 
Buonaparte is then said to have conceived the idea of 
removing at least one of the obelisks *o Paris. But 
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reverses «Tn(l defeat followed. Tlie I’rench were com¬ 
pelled to abandon Kgypt; and the English, remain¬ 
ing masters of tlie seas, ellectually prevented any such 
imi)ortation into Erancc. 

“ * Tliirly years after Buonaparte's first conception of the idea, 
the French government, then under C'hurles X., having ob¬ 
tained tlie consent of the pasha of lCgyj>t. determined that one 
of the obelisks of Luxor sliould be brmight to l*aris. ‘ 1'lic 
difficulties of doing this,’ says M. Delaborde, * were great. In 
the first place, it was necessary to build a vessel which should 
be large enough to contain the monument, deep enough to 
stand the sea, and, at the same time, draw so little water as to 
be able to ascend and desceinl such rivers as the Nile and the 
Seine.’ 

“ In the month of February, 111.31, wlien the crown of France 
had ]>assed into the hands of Louis Phili}*pe, a ves.sel, built as 
nearly as could be on the necessary principles, was finished 
and equipped at Toulon. This vessel, wMiich f»>r the sake of 
lightness was chiefly made of fir and oilier white wood, was 
named the ‘ J4Uxor.’ The crew (Mm^iste.d of one. hmitlrcd and 
twenfy seamen, under the command of Lieutenant V’erninac, 
of the French royal navy; and there went, besides, sixteen 
ine^^hanics of different professions, and a master to direct the 
works under the superintendence of M. Lebas. 

“ After staying forty-two days at Alexandria, the expedition 
sailed for the mouth of the Nile. At Kosetta they remained 
some (lays, and on the 20th of ,Inne M. Lebas, the engineer, 
two officers, anil a few of tin; sailors and workmen, leaving the 
‘ Luxor ’ to make her way up the river slowly, embarked in 
common Nile-lioats for Thebes, carrying with them the tools 
and materials necessary for the removal of liie obelisk. The 
* Luxor’ did not arrive at Thebes until tlie i-lth of Augu.st, 
wliich was two months after lier dejiarture from Alexandria. 

“ Reaumur’s thermometer marked from thirty degrees to 
thirty-eight in the shade, and as(!ended to fifty, anebeven to 
fifty-five degrees, in the sun. Several of the sailors were seized 
with dysentery, and the quantity of sand blown abemt by tlie 
wind, and the glaring rcfiection of the burning sun, afHictcd 
Olliers with jiainful ophthalmia. 'J’he sand was particularly 
distressing: one day the wind raised it and rolled it onward in 
such volume as, at intervals, to obscure the light of the sun. 
After they had felicitated themselves on the fact that the plague 
was not in the country, they,were struck.with alarm, on tlie 
29th of AugusL by learning that tlit; cholera mdtbus had 
broken out most violdAlly at Cairo. On tlie 11th of Septem- 

* I'eiinv Magazine. 
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her the same mysterious disease declared itself on the ])lain of 
Thebes, with the natives of which the French were ohljg(>d to 
have frequent communications. Jn a very short time fifteen 
of the sailors, according to M. J. U. Angelina, the surgeon, 
caught the contagion, but every one recovered under his care 
and skill. 

“ In the midst of these calamities and dangers, the French 
sailors persevered in preparing tl»e o])erations relative to the 
object of the expedition. One of the tirsst cares of M. Lebas, 
on his arriving on the plain of Thebes, was to erect near to 
the obelisks, and not far from the village of Ijuxor, proper 
w'oodeu barracks—sheds and tents to loilge the ofticers, sailors, 
and workmen on shore; he also built an oven to bake them 
bread, and magazines in which to secure their ])ruvi.sions, and 
the sails, cables, &.v,. of the vessel. 

The now desolate silo, on which the (’ity of the Hundred 
Gates once stood, ollered them no resources of eivilise<l life. 
But French soldiers and sailors are liappily, and, we may say, 
honourably distinguished, by the facility with which they 
ada])t themselves to circuinstanecs, and turn their liands to 
whatever can add to their •ornfort and well-hcing. The sailors 
on this expedition, during their hours of repose from n»ore 
severe labours, carefully prepared ami dug up pieces of grouiul 
for kitelien-ganlens. They cultivated bread-melons ami water- 
imdons, lettuce's, and other vegetables; they even planted some 
trees, whi<*h thrived very well; and, in short, they ma<ie their 
))lnce of tcm])Orary resideiKU’ a little paradise, as coiifn)arcd with 
the wretched huts and negle<‘ted fields of the oppres.sed natives. 

** It was the smaller of the two obelisks (he Frciieh had to 
remove; but this smalh'i* column of har<l, hea\y granite was 
seventy-two French feet high, and was calculated to weigli 
upwards of two hundred and forty tons. It stood, moreover, 
at the distance of about f>ne thousand two hundretl feet from 
the Nile, and the intervening space presented many difficulties. 

M. Lchas commenced by making an inclineil j>lanc, cx- 
tendht*; from^he base of the obelisk to the edge of the river. 
This work occnj>ied lutarly all the French sailors, and about 
seven hundred Arabs, during three months; for they were 
obliged to cut through two iiills of ancient remains and rub¬ 
bish, to demolish half of the poor villages which lay in their 
way*, and to beat, equalise, and render tirin the uneven, loose, 
and crumbling soil. This done, the engineer jiroceeded to 
make the ship ready for the recejition of tlie obelisk. The 
vessel bad been left agrom^l by the periodical fall of the 
waters *{ the Nile, aftd matters had beeif sq managed that she 


* WJiy was tliis ncccssarj’? and wlio rg;oini>ciisoil the poor villagers?' 
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lay imbedded in the sand^ with her iigure>head pointing 
directly towards the temple and the granite column. The 
engineer, taking care not to touch the keel, sawed oiFa section 
of the front of the ship; in short,he cut away her bows, which 
were raised, and kept suspended above the place they properly 
occupied, by means of pulleys and some strong spars, which 
crossed each other above the vessel. 

"The ship, thus opened, presented in front a large mouth to 
receive its eargo, wliieh was to reach the very lip of that r^outh 
or opening, by sliding down the inclined plane. The prepara¬ 
tion! for bringing the obelisk safely down to the ground lasted 
from the llth of July to the 31 st of October, w'hen it was laid 
horizontally on its side. 

" Hie rose-coloured granite of Syene (the material of these 
remarkable works of ancient art), though exceedingly hard, is 
rather brittle. By corning into contact with other substances, 
and by being impelled along the inclined plane, the beautiful 
hieroglyphics, sculptured on its surface, might have been de¬ 
faced, and the obelisk might have suffered other injuries. To 
prevent these, M. Lebas encased it, from its summit to its 
base, in strong thick wooden sheathings, well secured to the 
column by means of hoops. The xrestern face of this covering, 
which was that upon which the obelisk was to slide down the 
inclined plane, was rendered smooth, and was well rubbed 
with grease to make it run the easier. 

** To move so lofty and narrow an object from its centre of 
gravity was no difficult task,—but then came the moment of 
intense anxiety ! The, whole of the enormous weight bore upon 
the cable, the cordage, and machinery, which quivered and 
cracked in all their parts. Their tenacity, however, was equal 
to the strain, and so ingeniously were the mechanical powers 
a])plied, that eight men in the rear of the descending column 
were sufficient to accelerate or retard its descent. 

" On the following day the much leas difficult task of getting 
the obelisk on board the .ship was performed. It only occupied 
an hour and a lialf to drag the column down the inclmed plane, 
and (through the open mouth in front) itito the hold of the 
vessel. The section of the suspended hows was then lowered 
to the proper place, and readjusted and secured as firmly as 
ever by the carpenters and other workmen. So nicely was this 
important part of the ship sliced off, and then put to again, 
that the mutilation was scarcely preceptible. 

"The obelisk was embarked on the Ist of November, 1831, 
but it was not until the 18tli Aug>ist 18.12, that the annual rise 
of the Nile affordeij silfficient water to floiit their long-d'4*anded 
ship. At last, however,'to their infinite joy, they were ordered 
to prepare every thing for thj voyage homewards. As soon as 
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this was done, si^ty Arabs were en^^aged to assist in getting 
them down the river, (a distance of 180 leagues),and the ‘Luxor' 
set sail. 

“ After thirty-six days of painful navigation, but without 
meeting witli any serious accident, they readied Rosetta ; and 
there they were obliged to stop, because the sand bank off that 
mouth of the Nile had accumulated to such a degree, that, 
with its present cargo the vessel could not clear it. Fortunately, 
howeyer, on the 30th of December, a violent hurricane dissi¬ 
pated part of this sand<bank ; and, on the ffrst of January, 
1833, at ten o’clock in the morning, the * Luxor’ shot safe||pput 
of the Nile, and at nine o’clock on the following morning came 
to a secure anchorage in the old harbour of Alexandria. 

Here they awaited the return of the tine season for navi¬ 
gating the Mediterranean ; and the Sphynx (a French man. 
of-war) taking the * Lpxor’ in tow, they sailed from Alex¬ 
andria on the 1st of A))rtl. On the '2nd, a storm commenced, 
which kept llie ‘ Lnxor’ in imminent danger for two whole days. 
On the Gth, the storm abated ; but the wind continued con¬ 
trary, and soon announced a fresh tempest. They had just 
time to run for shelter 4.to the bay of Marmara, when the 
storm became more furious than ever. 

“On the 13tli of Ajivil, they again weighed anchor, and 
shajied their course for Malta; but a violent contrary wind 
drove them hack as far as the Greek island of Milo, where 
they were detained two days. Sailing, however, on the 17th, 
they reached Navarino on the I8tli, and the port of Corfu, 
where they were kindly received by Lord Nugent and the 
British, on the 23d of April. Between Corfaaiid Cape Spar- 
tivento, heavy seas and high winds caused the ‘ Luxor ' to 
labour and strain exceedingly. As .soon, liowevcr, as they 
reached the coast of Italy, t)ie sea became calm, and a light 
breeze carritjd them forward, at the rale of four knots an hour, 
to Toulon, where they anchored during the evening on the lUh 
of May. 

“ liliey had now reached the port whence they had departed, 
but their voyage was not yet huished. There i.s no carriage by 
TV'atcr, or by any other commodious means, for so heavy and 
cumbroas a mass as an Egyptian obelisk, from Toulon to 
Faris (a distance of above four hundred and- fifty miles). To 
meet this difficulty they must descend the rest of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, pass nearly the whole of the southern coast of France, 
and all the south of Spain—sail through the straits of Gibraltar, 
and traverse part/)f the Atlantic, as far as the mouth of the 
Seine, ^jpvhich river aaffords % communication between the 
French capital and the ocean. 

“ Accordingly, on the 22d of Jiyie, they sailed from Toulon, 
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the * Luxor* being again taken in tow by the Sphynx maii-of- 
war ; and, after experieneing some stormy weatiier, finally 
reached Cherbourg on the 5th of August, 1833. The whole 
distance performed in this voyage was upwards of four hundred 
leagues. 

“ As the royal family of France was expected at Cherbourg by 
the 31st of August, the authorities detained the ‘ Luxor * there. 
On the 2d of Sej)t.emhe.r, King Jjouis Philippe paid a visit to 
the vessel, and warmly expressed his satisfaction to the afiieers 
and crew, lie was the first to inform M. Vernmae, the corn- 
ms^plcr, that he was promoted to the rank of captain of a 
sloop-of-war. On the following <lav, the king distributed tie- 
corations of the Legion of Honour to tlio otficers, and enter¬ 
tained them at dinner. 

** The ‘Luxor,’ again towed I)v the Sj)hyiix, left Cherbourg on 
the 12th of September, and salely reacheil Havre de (Trace, at 
the im)uth of the Seine. Here her oltl companion, the Sphynx, 
whitdi drew too much v/atcr to be able to ascend the river, left 
her, and she was taken in l.ow by the Neva steam-boat. To 
conelude with the words of our author : ‘ At six o‘<doek (on 
the 13th) our vessel left the sea /'or evtrr, and enteretl the 
Seine. Hy noon we had cleared all the banks arnl iinpedi- 
mcDts of the lower part of the river ;‘*and on the I tlh of Sep¬ 
tember at noon, we arrived at Uouen, where the ‘Luxor’ was 
made fast before the (juay d’Hareonrt. Here we rnnsJ remain 
until the autumnal rains raise the waters of the Seine, and 
jiermit us t«) transjan't. to Paris tliis py'ramid,—th(.5 object of 
our ex})edition.’ This event has sinee happened, and the 
recent French papers annouiu^e that the obeli^k has been set 
uj> in the centre of the Place Louis XVI.” 

I'or a more detailed aecount of this wonderful 
city, wo must rehtr to tlu; learned and elahoiate ac¬ 
count, juihlished a few y'ears sinee, by JMj-. Wilkin¬ 
son. \Vo now have space only for iminaissionsr 

“ That ancient city, celebrated by' the first of poets 
and historians that arc now extant : ‘ that vnierable 
city',’ as Poeocko so ])laintively expresses it, ‘ the 
date of whoso ruin is older than the foundation of 
most other cities,’ oft’ers, at this day, a picture of 
desolation and fallen splendour, moro complete than 
can bo found elsewlicrc ; and yet ‘ ^ucu vast ar^ sur¬ 
prising remains,' to continue in the words of the same 
old traveller, ‘ arc stilbto be seen, of such magnifi- 
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ccnce and solidity, as may conviuco any one that be¬ 
holds them, that witliout some extraordinary acci¬ 
dent, they must have lasted for ever, which seems to 
have been the intention of the founders of them.’ ” 

“ Tlioir very as])ect,” says Savary, “ would awaken 
the genius of a polished ii.ation ; but the Turks and 
Copts, ej'ushed to dust beneath an iron seejitre, be¬ 
hold ^;hom without astonishment, and build huts, 
which even scarcely screen them from tin; sun,-in 
their neighbourhood. These barbarians, if they want 
a mill-stone, do not blush to overturn a column, 
the sujiport of a temple or portico, and saw it in 
])iecca! Thus abject docs despotism render men.”— 
“All here is snldime, .all majestic. TIee kings 
seem to have aeipiired the glory of never dj'ing while 
the obelisks and colossal statues e.vist; and havi' only 
hibour<‘d for innnort.ilil^-. They could preserve their 
nnanory against the ed’orts of time, but not against the 
ell’orts of the barbarism of conquerors ; those <lreadful 
seourgi® of .science and nations, which, in their ]>ride, 
they have too often erased from the face of tin; earth.” 
— “ With ]i,ain one tears oneself from Thebes. Her 
monuments fix the travi'ller’s eye.s, and fill his mind 
with vast ideas. Ifeholding colo.s.s.al figures, and 
stately oheli.sks, which seem to surpass human 
powers, ho says,—‘ .Man has done tliis,’ and feels 
himself and his species ennobled. True it i.s, when 
ho looks down on the wretched huts, standing beside 
those *nagnillcent labours, and when he perceives an 
ignorant peo]ile, in.stcaid of .a scientific nation, he 
grieves for the geni-rations that are ])a,st, and the 
arts that have jierished with them ; yet this very 
grief has a kind of charm for a heart of sen.sibility.” 

“ It would be difficult,” says Sonnini, “ to de ■ 
scribe the sensations which the sight of objects so 
grand,^so majestic^raised»within lyp. It was not a 
simple*adoration merely, but aifcecstacy which sus¬ 
pended the use of all my facuUies. l*reniaiued some 
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time immoveaWe witli rapture, and I felt inclined 
more than once to prostrate myself in token of Vene¬ 
ration before monuments, the rearing of which ap¬ 
peared to transcend the strength and genius of man. 

“ Let the so much boasted fabricsof Greeccand Borne 
(continues he) come and how down before the tem¬ 
ples and palaces of Thebes and Egyf>t. Its lofty 
ruins are still more striking than their gaudy"oma- 
mgnts; its gigantic wrecks arc more majestic than 
their perfect preservation. The glory of the most 
celebrated fabrics vanishes before the prodigies of 
Egyptian architecture; and to describe them justly, 
a man must ])(>ssess the genius of those who con¬ 
ceived and executed them, or the eloquent pen of a 
Bossuet.” 

“ On turning,” says Deiion, “ the point of a chain 
of mountains, we saw, all at_pnec, ancient I'licbes in 
. its full extent—that Thebes whose magnitude has 
been pictured to us by a siiigle word in Homer, 
hmidred-galed —renowned for numerous kings, who, 
through their wisdom, have been eh^vated to the 
rank of gods; for laws which have been revered 
without being known ; for scii'iices which have been 
confided to proud and mysterious inscriptions; wise 
and earliest monuments of the arts which time has 
respected; this sanctuaiy,abandoned, isolated through 
barbarism, and surrendered to the desert from which 
it was won ; this city, shrouded in tlie veil of mys¬ 
tery, by which even colossi are magnified; this remote 
city, which imagination has only caught a glimpse 
of through the darkness of time, was still so gigantic 
an apparition, that, at the sight of its ruins, the Erench 
army halted of its own accord, and the soldiers, with 
one spontaneous movement, clapped their hands.” 

Dr. liichardson, who visited Thebes many years 
after Deuon, tells us, tliat •>s he .approached ij in the 
night, he could, not,,judge of the awful graiiJeur of 
that first appeaf ance, v^Jii'^h so powerfully affected the 
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enthusiastic Preuchman. “ But the next nioniing’s 
sun convinced us,” he,says, “that tlie ruins cun 
scarcely ho seen from tlie river; that no vvliere does 
the traveller turn the corner of the inoiintaiu to c ome 
in sig'ht of them ; and that lie must ho ne.ar them, or 
amotig them, hefore he eaii discover anj' thing.” Vet 
both Denon’s drawings, and the more recent ones of 
t/ajitainW. F. Head, give some distant vic;w8 of the 
ruins, wliich are very ctfective. 

Mens. (.'liamjioHion sjicak.s of Tliebc's in tcrni.s of 
c'qiial admiration :—“ All that I had seen, all that J 
had learned on the left bank, ajilicared mi.serable in 
comparison wdth the -gigantic conceptions by wbieh 
1 was surrounded at Karuae. T shall take c.are not 
to attempt to descrihe any thing; for either my de- 
seription woidd not exjiress the thousandth jiart of 
what oiiglit to he said, hr if 1 drew' a faint sketch, I 
should he taken for aii,.^’ntlmsiast, or, jierhajis, for a 
madman. It will suHiee to add, that no ]>c;o]de, 
either anc ient or modern, ever conca ived the art of 
architecture on so sublime, and* so grand, a scale, as 
the ancient I'.gy])tians. Tlieir concejitious were tbosu* 
of men a Imndrc-d feet high.” 

Mr. Came .s’peaks to the same elfeet ;—“It is clif- 
tic-ult to describe tlie iio’.de and .stupendous ruins of 
Tliebes. Beyond all othcas, they give you the idea 
of a riiiucal, vc't imjicrishalile, catv : so vast is their 
c'xtc'iit, that you waiich-r a long time, confused and 
pc'rj)lc'.v*cl, and disc over at every slc'p some new ohject 
of interest.” 

“ The tc?m))le of J.ii.vor,” says Bel/.oiii, “ jucsents 
to the traveller, at oiiee, one of the most sjdendid 
groups of Egyptian grandeur. The c'.xtensivc' jiro • 
pylteon, with two obelisks, and eoloss.al statues in 
front, tlio thick gToii[is of caiormous crolumiis, the 
variety cjf ajiartmentis, and the sanettfary it contains, 
the beautiful ornaments wliich afforn every part of 

von. II. o <i 
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the walls and columns, described by Mr. Hamilton, 
cause, in the astonished traveller, an oblivion of all 
that he has seen before. If his attention be attracted 
to the north side of Thebes, by the towering remains 
that jiroject a great height above the wood of palm- 
trees, he will gradually enter that forest-like assem¬ 
blage of ruins, of temples, columns, obelisks, colossi, 
sphinxes, portals, and an endless number of other 
astonishing objects, that will convince him at once of 
the im])ossibility of a descri])tion. On the west side 
of the Nile, still the traveller finds himself among 
wonders. The temples of Gournoii, Memnonium, 
and Memdet Aboo, attest the extent of the great city 
on this sid(i. The unrivalled colossiil figures in the 
})lains of Thebes, the number of tombs excavated in 
the rocks; those in the great valley of their kings, 
with their paintings, sculpuures, mummies, sarco- 
jihagi, figures, &c., are all,„objects worthy of the 
admiration of the traveller; who will not fail to 
wonder how a nation, which was once so great as to 
erect these stupendous edifices, could so far fall into 
oblivion, that even their language and writing are 
totally unknown to us. Very imperfect idetas," 
continues this celebrated traveller, “ can be formed 
of these extensive ruins, even from the accounts of 
the most skilful and accurate travellers. It is abso¬ 
lutely impossible to imagine the scemr, displayed, 
without seeing it. The most sublime ideas, that can 
be formed from the most magnificent, sjiecii'nens of 
our present architecture, would give a very incorrect 
jucthro of those ruins ; for such is the diffidence, not 
only in magnitude, but in form, proportion, and con¬ 
struction, that even the pencil can convey but a faint 
idea of the whole. It a))poarcd to me like entering 
a city of giants, who, after a long conflict, were all 
destroyed ; leaving the ruins of *heir variouij temples 
as the only proofs "of their former cxistefice.’’ 
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Travellers have Boinetimcs taken a fancy to visit 
these ruins by moonlight ; and the view which they 
then present, though of course wanting in distinct¬ 
ness, is described as extremely im])ressive. Mr. 
Came paid his second visit in this manner, and lie 
says that it was still more interesting than the other. 
“ The moon had risen, and wo passed through one or 
two Arab villages in the way, where fires were 
lighted in the open air; and the men, after the labours 
of the day, were seated in groups round them, smoking 
and conversing with great cheerfulness. It is sin¬ 
gular, that in the most burning climates of the blast, 
the inhabitants love a good fire at night, and a tra¬ 
veller soon catches the habit; yet the air was still 
very warm. 1’here was no fear of interruption in 
exploring the ruins, for the Arabs dread to come 
here after daylight, as' they often say these places 
were built by A /rit, .iiie devil; and the belief in 
apparitions prevails among most of the tlricntals. 
We again entered with delight the grand portico. It 
was a night of uncommon bcituty, witlvout a breath 
of wind stirring, and the moonlight fell vividly on 
some parts of the colonnades, ■while others were 
shaded so as to add to, r.-itber th.an diminish, their 
grandeur. The obelisks, the statues, the lonely 
columns on the plain without, thi'cw their long 
shadows on the mass of ruins around them, and 
the scene was iu truth exquisitely mournful and 
beautiffll*.” o 

* Herodotus; Diodorus; Strabo; 'PHcitus; Pridcaux; Rolling 
Pocockc ; Savary : Pleuvieu ; Sonuini; Tdndsay ; Browne Denon ; 
Belzoui; Carnc; Chaiupoilion ; Soane; Hecren; WilkiuB* 'n ; Rich* 
ai'dsou; Penny Magazine; Saturday Magazine; li^yptian Aiiliquitiet; 
Kiicyclopcdia Mctropolitaiia; Rcc&; Brevrster; Loudiuenais. 
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NO. XXXIX.-THOJA, AND OTIIRR CITIES OF THE 

TEOAS. 

“ Tt has been asserted,"says Sir William (rell, “and 
f(,‘iilideiitly maintained, tliat there does not exist the 
small(!st vestige of the aueient city of Priam ; and it 
is not the only cajiital concerning which tlie same 
erroneous idea has jircvailed. The ‘ ctiam periere 
ruina“ ’ of Virgil* seems to have boon the foundation 
of this ojnniou ; and it is not wonderful, that it should 
maintain its ground until tlu; truth was investigated, 
when we recollect that the iguoraiK^e of travellers for 
a long time countenanced the idea, th.at not the 
smallest trace of the great and powerful Babylon 
I'cinaiued, though destroyed'’at a period when the 
credibility of history is universally admitted. 1'ho 
existence, however, of the ruins of Babylon is now 
perfectly established. If tin; situation of the most 
niaguilicent caj’ital of- the four great inonarehies of 
the world could have so long escaj’cd the researches 
of modern inrpiirers, it will he granted that the ves¬ 
tiges of a city, comparatively ineonsiderahh!, the 
capital hut of a small territory, and destroyed in a 
very remote age, might be easily ovi'rlooked.” 

Diodorus Siculus I'olates, tliat the Samothraeians 
were accustomed to say, that the Pontic sea had once 
been a vast pool of standing water, which, Swollen 
b}' rivers running into it, first overflowed to the 
Cyana', two rocks of the Thracian Bosphorus; and 
afterwards, forcing a way and flooding the chamjiaign 
country, formed the sea, called the Hellespont. 

The Samothraeians, also, related th.at Dardanus 
passed over from their island, the place of his birth, 

* Not of Vi'igil, but of I/Kiin. Phars. lib. ix. 
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in .1 boat to the continent of Asia, and settled in the 
Troi'a. Here this enterprising person, forming a 
community, built a city, from him called Dirndaniii, 
situated on a small eminence near Mount Ida, and 
the promontory of iSiganim, at the distance of about 
four miles from the sea- shore. 

I'liis Dardanus is said to h.avc espoused Asia, 
called* also Arisba and liatia, daughter of Teucer, 
king of Tcucria. lie was suece(Hled by Ericthonius, 
his son, who is celebrated in the Iliad for having 
possessed thnic tliousand horses ; and for his being, 
moreover, the ricliest of men. We ought to liave 
first stated, however, that Dardanus was accom¬ 
panied by his nephew t’orybas, who introduced tlie 
worship of C'ybele; that he hims<!lf taught his suh- 
jeets to worshii) 31inerva; and tliat he gave them 
two statues of that g»(ldcss, one of which is well 
known by the name of I’alladinm. 

Erictlioiiins died 13/4 n.e. after a reign of seventy- 
five years, lie bad one son, named 'J’ros ; and Tros 
had three sons, of whom Hus was his sm^cessor. llis 
barrow is mentioned in the Iliad, as still remaining 
in the j)laiu before the city, lie married Eurydice, 
the dauglitcr of Adrastus, by whom he had Lao- 
medon, the father of I’riam. lie greatly embel¬ 
lished the city of Dardaums, which from him wiis 
called ilium; as from his father it had been called 
Troja. 

llus* was succeeded by bis son, Eaoiuedon. This 
prince surroundcal the city with walls; in which he 
is fal)ulou.sIy statist to have been assisted by two 
deities. For an account of tliis, the reader, if he 
please, may consult liomcr, Virgil, Ovid, and other 
ancient poets. Not long after he had built the 
walls, they are said to have been thrown down by 
Hercules, the stleejs matte desolat^., and Laomedon 
slain. 
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Priamns, one of the most unfortunate as well .as 
one of the most celebrated of princes, micceedcd his 
father. The city, in his time, had recovered the 
damage it had sustained, and became famous for its 
wealtli; more especially in brass .and gold, ilonier, 
too, celebrates it for its walls and buildings. It w.as 
situate on a rising ground amid morasses, which 
were formed by the waters which, at certain seasons 
of the year, descended in tormits from Mount Ida. 
The language, as well as the religion, of this city was 
the same as those appertaining to Greece ; and the 
dominions of the king comprised the whole of the 
country lying within the isle of Lesbos, Phrygia, and 
the Hellespont. 

The reign of Priam is celebrated for the war, which 
took place between the Trojans and Greeks. This 
was m.adc a subject of the,, finest poem that ever 
honoured civilised society; but as the history of the 
transaction ditfors, when treated by the poets, wo, 
as plain matter-of-fact persons, a<lopt that which has 
been given us by Herodotus. We must, how^ever, 
first of all remark, th.at some, .and most especially 
Monsieur Pascal, have tro.ated the whole .as a mere 
fable. “ Homer,” say they, “ wrote a romance : no 
one can believe that Troy and Agamemnon had any 
existence, any more th.an the golden apple. He had 
no intention to write a history. He merely intended 
to amuse and delight us.” And hen) we may advan¬ 
tageously give place to sever.al particular ohserv.ations 
of that .accomplished tnaveller. Sir William Gcll:— 
“ In approaching the Troas,” says he, “ each bay, 
mountain, and promontory, p»rcsented something now 
to the eye, and excited the most .agreeable reflections 
in the mind; so that, in a few days, I found myself 
in possession of a number of observations oind draw¬ 
ings, taken in a -part of the world concerning which, 
although much hat,- been written, there still exists a 
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great deficiency of those materials, which nnglit 
enable a reader to form a satisfactory oj)inion, with¬ 
out encountering the difficulties of a tedious voyage. 
I thought that such information would gratify men 
of liter.ature and inquiry. I was confident that deli¬ 
neations and descriptions of a fertile plain, watered 
by abundant and perennial streams, affording almost 
impregnable positions, anti so situated as to command 
one of the most important passes of the world, must 
be interesting, not to say valuable, to politicians and 
statesmen. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add, that I 
was not without the hojjo of convincing others, as I 
had been myself convinced, that the history, as re¬ 
lated by Homer, is confirmed by the fullest testi¬ 
mony, which a perfect correspondence between the 
present face of the country and the description of the 
poet can possibly give ^o it.” 

That the Trojan war absolutely took place is, how¬ 
ever, hiot so much to dc ladicved on poetical autho¬ 
rity, as it is upon tliat of history. Is'ot only Hero¬ 
dotus and Thucydides have left records of it, but all 
the biograplicrs of Alexander. The testimony of 
Thucydides is remarkable :—“ The power of the 
Greeks gradually advancing, they were enabled, in 
process of time, to undertake the Trojan expedition. 
It is farther my opinion, that the assemblage of that 
armament, by Agamemnon, was not owing so much 
to the attendauc(! of the suitors of Helen, in pur- 
snauc« of the oath they had sworn to Tyndarus, as 
to his own mii)erior power.” “ I'o these eidargenicnts 
of power Agamemnon succeeding, and being also 
superior to the rest of his countrymen in naval 
strength, he was enabled, in my opinion, to form 
that expedition more from awe than favour. It is 
plain that he equipped out the largest number of 
ships himself, besides those he lent ,Jo the Arcadians. 
We olfght not, tlTerefore, to btteinciodulous, nor so 
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miioh to regard the appearance of cities as their 
power, and of course to c(Hicludo the armament 
against Troy to have been greater than ever was 
known before, but inferior to those of our age; and 
whatever credit bo given to the poetry of Iloiner in 
this respect, who no doubt as a poet iiatb std it off 
witli all possible enlargement, yet even, according 
to his account, it a]»])ears inferior.” “ On*- their 
first landing, they got the better in light. The proof 
is, that they could not otherwise have fortified their 
camp with a wall. Neitlua' does it ai)])ear that they 
exerted all their, strength at oiic(^; miinbers being 
detached for supjilies of provisions, to till the Cher- 
sonesus, and to forage at large. Thus, divided as 
they were, the 'I'rojaiis wore the better able to make 
a ten j-ears’ resistance, being (ajual in force to those 
who were at an)'tiin(^ left to/airry on the siege.” 

Herodotus treats it, also, as a matter of actual 
history: and as the first ])oi'fion of his work attbnls 
a very curious and heantifid cxainj)!!! of ancient 
manners, we shall abbreviate the version, rendered 
by jMr. Jloloe. Pans, having carries! otf Helen 
from iSparta, was returning lioiiie (to Troy); hut 
meeting with contrary winds in the dlgean, he 
was driven into the Egy])tian >Sea. As the' winds 
continued unfavourable, be ]uoceeded to Egypt, 
and was driven to the Oanojeian month of the 
Nile, and to Tarichea. In that situation, eontinnes 
Herodotus, was a temple of Hereides, “ which still 
remains.” To this tem])le, should any slave fly for 
refuge, no one was leennitted to molest him. The 
servants of Paris, aware of this privilege, fled thither 
from their master. There thiy propagated many 
accus.ations against him ; and, amongst other disclo¬ 
sures, they published the wrong tliat Paris had done 
to Meiielaus. l^.earing thi?, Thonis,’'tho governor of 
the district, despatc’icd a messenger to Protons, king 
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of Memphis. “ There is arrived here a Trojan, "who 
has perpetrated an atrocious crime in Greece.' He 
has seduced the wife of his host, and carried her 
away, with a groat »quantity of treasure. Adverse 
winds have forced him liitlior. Shall I suft’er. liim to 
depart witlioutmolestatioi) ? or'sh.all I seize his per¬ 
son and prop(;rty y". In answer to this Proteus de¬ 
sired,•tliat the malefactor should he scut to him. 
Receiving this tanninand, Thouis seized Paris, and 
detained his vessels, with lleh'U and all his wealth.. 
Being taken hefore Proteus, and asked who he was 
and whciieche came, I’aris gave a true account of his 
family and eountry, and whence he had la.st sailed. 
But wlien Prote\i.s inquired eniicerning Helen,who 
she was, and how lie got ]>os.session of her, he fal¬ 
tered. His servants, however, jiroved the jiartieu- 
lars of his guilt. On ^his, I’roteus addressed him 
after the following manner; “If I did not esteem it 
a veiy heinous crime to put any stranger to death, 
whom unfavourahle winds have driven to my coast, 
I would, ino.st assuredly, thon^most ahandoned man, 
avenge that Greek whose hosjiitality thou hast so 
treacherously violated. Thou hast not snhdued his 
wife, hut having violently taken her aw.ay, still cri¬ 
minally detainest her ; and as if this were not enough, 
thou hast rohhed and ])lnndered him. But as I can 
by no means prevail upon niy.«elf to jiut a stranger 
to death, I shall suffer yon to diqiart; in regarel 
to the^voman and her we.alth,"! shall detain hotli.” 

After a iTiw observations in respect to Homer’s 
knowing, and yet neglecting, tin; true history, in order 
to makeliis jioem the more interesting, the historian 
goes on to relate, th.at being desirous of knowing 
whether all that the Greeks relate coneerning Troy 
had any foundation in truth, he inquired of the priests 
of Egypt; and diaj; they •informed .him, that, after 
the loss of Helen,* the Greeks«issciablcd in great 
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numbers at Teucris, to assist Menclaus, whence they 
despatched ambassadors to Troy, whom Menelaus 
himself accompanied. On arriving at that city, they 
made a formal demand of Helen, and the ■wealth 
Paris had taken away ; and also a general satisfaction 
for the injuries received. In answer to this, the 
Trojans replied, and persisted in the truth of their 
assertion, that neither the jxirson nor the wealth of 
Helen was in their city or territory ; but that both 
were in Kgyj)t; and that they esteemed it hard, that 
they should be made res])onsil)le for what King Pro¬ 
teus j) 08 sessed. The Greeks, however, believing 
themselves to be deluded, laid siege to Troy, and, 
after ten years, took it. 

When they had done so, they were surprised and 
chagrined to find, that Helen was not in the ca])tured 
town. On learning this, Menelaus himself was de¬ 
spatched into Kgypt, where, being introduced to Pro¬ 
teus, he was honourably receu ed, and Helen was re¬ 
stored to him with all his treasures. This is related 
by Herodotus as the true history*. 

With snch testimony it is rather curious, that so 
many writers,—respectable on(!S too,—should have 
not only doubted the war, but even the existence of 
the town against which it was directed. “ We do 
not know,” says Sir John Hobliouse, “that Strabo had 
not himself been in the Troad ; but we are sure that 
no one could speak more to the purpose than Deme¬ 
trius, who was a native of Tcef)sis, a town rot far 
from Ilium, and who wrote thirty books on sixty 
lines of Homer’s catalogue. From this authority wc 
know, that not a vestige w.as left of the ancient city. 
Neither Julius Csesar, nor Demetrius, nor Strabo, 
had any doubt of the former existence of the city of 

* I iUH inrlinwl to believe,^’ cuiitiniu-s he. “ tlmt if Helen had 
been aetiially in Tr»y, the Trnjiihs wuiih’ certainly hav^e restored 
her to the Orecks,'’'witlt'Sr without tho consent of her paramoiir.’’ 
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Priam; and the orator Lyeurgns, quoted by the 
latter author, at the same time that he declared the 
total desolation, and as it were death of Troy, to be 
known* to all the world, spoko of its destruction as 
equally notorious.” 

In what manner the city was actually taken is 
nowhere upon record; for as to the story of the 
wooden horse, it is so absurd, that the judgment 
even of Virgil may be arraigned in respect to it. 
That it w.as burned, however, is scarcely to be denied ; 
and that it was destroyial is not to be doubted. 
The event occurred in the year coinciding with that 
of 1184 before the Chnsti.an era. “ Tlic name of 
Priam,” says a judicious writer, “ will tlureforo ever 
be memorable, on ac<;ount of the w'ar which h.appened 
in his reign—a W'ar famous to this day fr the many 
princes of great prowess and renown concerned in 
it, the battles fought, !he length of the sieges, the 
destruction of the citj^, and the endless colonies 
planted in divers parts of the world by the conquered 
as well as by the conquerors.” 

When the Greeks had destroyed the city, they 
sailed back to their own country. I'hey made no 
attempt to appropriate the hind to their own use or 
authority. Tlicy were, doubtless, not only wearied, 
but exhiiustcd, by the conquest. I'he whole plot of 
Virgil is su])po8ed to be no other than a fable ; for 
II oincr signifies that .dineas not only remained in 
the cfamtry^ but that he succeeded to the sceptre 
of the Trojans. 

From this period the history of the country is 
exceedingly obscure. Whether iKneas did succei'd 
or not, certain it is that this .and the adjacent 
countries were laid open, at no great distance of time 
from the destruction of Troy, an easy and tempting 
prey to adventurers, Grc*k as well as Barbarian. 
Amon^these, the Best known ane*tl.o iEolian colo- 
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nists, who are supposed to have put a final period 
not only to the unfortunate city, but to the name of 
its pi>ople. 

The Troia was next invaded by the loiiians and 
Lydians; then there was a war bi;tw'een tlie diobans 
and Athenians about Sigeuni* and Achilleumt. This 
war was of considerable duration. Several melan¬ 
choly circumstances are tln're related, as arising out 
of the possession of tlie Troia by Darius. Xerxes, 
too, visited it during his expedition into Greece, and 
the Persians lay one night encamped beneath Mount 
Ida. A considerable number of them were destroyed 
by thunder and lightning ; and on their coming to 
the Scamander, that river w.as found to possess no 
water ; a cireninstance far from bedng unusual in a 
mountainous country. On his arrival at this river, 
Xerxes, having a wish to,, see the I’ergamus of 
Priam, went thither; and, having listened to the 
accounts whirth were given to him in respect to it, 
he sacrificed a thousand oxen to the lliean Alinerv.a. 

Many interesting occurrences are related of Troia 
during the first .and s(,'cond Peloponnesian wars. 
An .adventure of A’.schines, the famous orator of 
Athens, it may not be unaniusing to relate. Dr. 
Ch.andler has given an abstr.aet of the epistle, in 
whieli the or.ator relates it. It is this :—“ After 
leaving Athens, the author says, that he arrived at 
Ilium, when; ho had intended to stay until ho should 

* The si^niHoalioii of tlie loiine Sigemu npjfCiirs in im anecdote 
of au Atlicniaii lady, celebrated f<n' her wil, not her virtue. Wearied 
by the loquacity of a vi&itor, kIjo ju(|uirc<l of hiin, ** Whc'.hcr jic 
did not come from tlie ncllcjjpont On lii<i answering in tlm 
affirmative, she asked him “ how it huftpciicd that lie was so little 
acquainted with tlie first of tlie places there(.)o his deiiuuidiiig, 

** Which of them ?” she pointedly replied, “ Sigeuin thus 
indiivcily bidding biiii to bo sileul. — [JHotfeiieH Laertius. 
Chandler. ^ 

•j* Two pi^monOii'ics forming tiie bay before Troy. 
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l,ave gone through eU the verses in the ‘ 
th.^ vefy.spot to which they severally had 
but was prevented by the misconduct of his fellow- 
traveller, a young rake, named Cymon. It was the 
custom, he tells us, for the maidens who were 
betrothed, to repair on a certain day to bathe in 
the Scamander; among them was at this time 
a daihsel of illustrious family, called Callirlioe. 
^ischiues, with their relations and the multitude, 
was a s])ectator of as much of the ceremony as was 
allowed to be seen, at a due distance; but (!ymoii. 
who had conceived a bad design against this lady, 
personated the River-God, and wearing a crown of 
reeds, lay concealed in the thicket, until she, as was 
usual, invokt'd Scauiandcr to rta-civc the oiler which 
she made of herself to him. lie then l(‘a])ed forth, 
saying, ‘ 1, Scamander, ^villingly accept of Callirlioe;’ 
and with many jirouiisgs of kindness, imposed on 
and abused her sim])licity and credulity. l''our days 
after this ceremony, a puhlie festival was held in 
honour of V'^enus, wlicn the fepialcs, whose mijitials 
had heen recently celebrated, ajijieared in the pro¬ 
cession. Aweliiuos was again a spectator, and Cvnioii 
with him; so when Oallirboc rcsjicctfully bowed 
licr bead as she passed by, and, easting lier eyes on 
her nurse, s.aid, ‘that is the God Scamander,’ a dis- 
eovi-ry followed. The two coni])aiiions got to their 
lodging and (juarrelled, a crowd gathered ahout the 
gale oMho hyuse, and .‘bisehines with dillieulty made 
his escape by tlic back-door to a place of security.” 

The reader is reij nested to observe that on the destruc - 
tion of old Ilium, auotlior town or rather village w’as 
erected ; and tb.at this village was ealled New Ilium. 
This was the place visited by Alexander. It had 
only one temple. This temple Ale.xander visited. 
111 ! viewed also idl,the a^tiipiitics which remained, 
lie poufed libations on the altar^if J'ojiitor llerceua 
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to Priam, and prayed that the vengeance which the 
gods had takm of the son of Achilles, for having 
slain that unfortunate father and king, might not de¬ 
scend upon him, whose descendant he was. One of 
the Ilians offered him a lyre, which he said was the 
lyre of I’aris; but Alexander refused, saying, “ I 
set but little value on the lyre of Paris ; hut it would 
give me great pleasure to see that of Achilles, to 
which he sang the glorious actions of the brave; ” 
alluding to a passage in the ninth hook of the Iliad: 

“ Anni&icd, :it case, nijiu they fotiiid, 

PlcA>c<l with the solemn hai’j)*K hurnioiiiuiis sound l 
With this he soothes his angry soul, and sings 
'JHic immortal deeds of heroes and of kings.’* 

lie then desired to ho shown the tombs of the heroes. 

Q,uintus Curtins says, that when Alexaudor arrived 
at Illium, Meiiotius tlie govamor crowned him with 
a crown of gold; and that (diares the Athenian 
did the same,—coming from Sigenm for that pur¬ 
pose. “Alexander was at length,” says Mr. Mil¬ 
ford, “ amidst the scenes, sacred in his eyes, in which 
were performed the wondrous deeds that Homer, 
his favourite poet, had immortalised. He was tread¬ 
ing on the ground which Achilles, the hero that was 
the object of his emulation and envy, fought, and con¬ 
quered, and fell. Thoughts, emotions, and wishes, 
of the most ardent kind, doubtless swelled his heart 
and fired his brain.” On the site of Troy there 
stood only a village. The temple of Mhierva^ how¬ 
ever, still existed, and thither he proceeded. It con¬ 
tained some consecrated suits of armour, which were 
said to have been preserved there ever since the Tro¬ 
jan war. One of these he took away to bo borne 
before him on solemn occasions, and in battle; and 
in the place of it he dedicated his own. Ho ])cr- 
forined rites and made offerings at the tombs of the he¬ 
roes ; esiiecially thdSe of Achilles and Ajax Telamon. 
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lie adorned the tumulus of Achilles, wlioin he 
regarded as his ancestor, with tlie choicest flowers 
that could be collect<‘d in the ncighhourhood, anointed 
the pillar on it with delicious jicrfuiiies, and, with his 
companions, ran naked, as the custom was, round its 
base. He also wept on reflecting, that he had, as yet, 
done little to make men assoeiate his name with so 
great d hero as Achilles,—thinking that hero beyond 
all others hapjiy, not only in having so cxcelhait a 
friend as Patroclus when living; hut inasmuch that 
he had so noble a jioet as Homer to eelebrate him 
when dead. “ AVhat a nuniher of writers of his ac¬ 
tions,” sa 3 's Cicero, in his defence of Arehias, “is 
Alexander reported to have had in his retinue; and 
J’ct, when he stood near the tumulus of Achilles at 
Sigeum he exclaimed, ‘ O fortunate j’opth ! to have 
. found a 1 loincr to b(^ the Jierald of thy valour! ’ ” Nor 
did he ever forget the (^notions felt in that, to him, 
sacred place. AV'hee, tluu'efore, lie had conquered tlie 
Persians at the Crauicus, he is said to have adorned 
the tenqile with oflerings, ordered Curators to repair 
tlie buildings, .and raised Ilium to tlie rank of a city. 
He also declared it free from tribute ; and when lie 
had entirely conquered Persia, he wrote a letter to 
the inhabitants, promising to raise their tow’ii to iin - 
jiortance, to render tiieir temple famous, and to hold 
the sacred games there. In his memorandum-hook, 
also, ajipcared after his death, a resolution to erect a 
temj)lo»to AUnerva, which should be in splendour 
and magnificence, not unequal to any other then exist¬ 
ing in any place. All this was prevented by his 
death. 

After that occurrence. Ilium was chiefly indebted 
to Lj’simachus. He enlarged its temple, encircled 
the town with walls to the extent of five miles, and 
collected into it'tlip inlutbitants the old cities 
about if, which had cone to dteay!' Games also 
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were subsequently instituted, lie also patronised 

Alexandria Troas. 

Some time after tlio Troiawas invaded by Philip, last 
kint; of Jracedon, bee.ause Attains, who had assumed 
the tith; of King of Pergamum, had given himself 
out .as an ally of the Homans. At a subsequent 
period, the CJauls marched into Ilium ; but soon after 
deserted it,' because p.art of it was not defondeU by a 
wall. 

AVhen Antiochus, commonly called the Crreat, in¬ 
vaded Kurope, he went to Ilium, in order to sacriflc(! 
to Alincrv.a. The year after, the liomau admiral, 
(Jains Livius, ])crform(al the same ceremony ; vvhieh 
h.aving dom; ho gave audienci^ in the kindest manner 
to ambassadors from the neighbotiring places, which 
had surrendered to the Homans. 

Ilium, when Seijiio .a-iiveij there, (n. c. 190) was 
W'hat W’c should now c.ill a village-city : and so says 
I lemetrius of Scej)sis ; who, going thither .about that 
time, saw it so j)oor and neglected a jdace, that 
most of the houses had no roofs on them. Such 
is the account given by Strabo. Tho Homans, how¬ 
ever, were proud of acknowledging the Ilians as 
their ])rogenitors. “ An insatiable desire,” says l>r. 
(Uiandler, “to eontemi)late the household gods of 
their ancestors, the places of their nativity, tho t<.;m- 
ples and images, which they had frequented or -w'or- 
shipped, ])ossessed tho Romans; A^'hile the Ilians 
were (blighted that their post(:'rity (iq the dine of 
Adneas) already eowinerors of the AVest and Afric.a, 
Laid claim to Asia as the kingdom of their forefathers.” 

Tho Romans embellished the city, and conferred 
ni.any privileg((s upon it, on the ground that Ilium 
w'.as the parent of Rome. “ Tlio Roni.ans," says 
.Justin, “entering into Asia, came to Troy, wliere there 
was great rejoicing betwei'-ii the '|'r<>jans .and the Ro¬ 
mans ; the Triijansi'di'claring how Adneas came from 
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them, and the Romans vaunting themselves to he 
descended from them : and there was as great a re¬ 
joicement between both parties, as tlicrc is wont to be 
at the meeting of parents and children after a long 
absence. ” 

now pass to the period when Julius Ca'sar, 
after the battle of I’barsalia, jnirsuing bis rival, landed 
in thetrroia, “full of admiration of the ancient re¬ 
nown of the jdace, and desirous to bcdiold the s])ot 
from which he derived his origin for C;esar insisted 
that his family was of the true iline.an race. Tlie 
Ilians had sided with I’ompcy, and bore no great 
attcction to Caesar; although,” says Lucan, 

Tlio talcs of'J'l'oy prnuil Ca'sai’s lineage glare, 

AVitli great /linens and the Julian race.” 

Notwithstanding this, ('a;sar forgave their oflFonces 
against him, and enlargiMl tlicir tcrritori^ confirmed 
their liberties, and granted them even ad<lition.al ]iri- 
vileges. Not only thi.^; iSuetonius I'elates, that it 
was currently rej>ortud, that ho had contemplated 
the design of removing the seat of em])ire to Ilium, 
or Alexandria, and leaving Romo to he governed 
by lient<!nants. Whether Ciesar really entertained 
such an idea is not certain; hut it is <|nito certain 
that Augustus entertained a similar project; and 
pcrba])s lie had actually put it in practice, had not 
Horace written an odO to dissuade him from it; and 
his councilloris urgently followed the poet’s example, 
by tin* counsel they gave him. 

During tTio reign of Tiberius, Ilium was visited 
by Gcrmanicus. This visit is recorded by Tacitus. 
“Dn his return from the Enxine, he intended to visit 
iSamothraco*, famous for its rites and mysteries; but 
the wind .springing up from the north, he was ob¬ 
liged to bear away from the coast. He viewed the 
ruin?! of Troy, and the rqinains of antiquity in that 
* All iblMiil in the ACipau B<.t. 

VOL. ,11. III! 
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]>art the world; renowned for so many turns of 
fortune, the theatre of illustrious actions, and the 
origin of the Roman people 

When the Itomaiis were delivered from the flat¬ 
tery that pursued the Julian line, of tlieirbeing sprung 
from Troy, Ilium began to fall to decay ; and in the 
time of Pliny the Elder, who flourished in the reign 
of Vcs 2 )asian, many cities had perished. These are 
enumerated by him, and thence by Dr. (^handler :— 
“There has been Aehilleum, a town near the tomb of 
Achilles, built by the Mitylenians, and afterwards 
by the Athenians. There has been Aiautium, too, 
built by the Rhodians, near where Ajax was buried. 
Pahescepsis, Gergithos, Neandros, and Clolone, had 
j>erished. Dardanus is still a small town. There 
had been a Larissa and a Chrysa. The Sminthean 
tcmj)lc and llamaxitus remained." lie meutions_ 
Troas Alexandria, a Roman colony; but this city,' 
too, was on the decline ; .and as, in another place, he 
says, “ very many mice came forth at Troas, inso¬ 
much that now they have driven the inhabitants 
away from thence.” 

We pass over passages in the works of Lucian 
and Philostriitus; since no confidence in respect to 
the real condition of Ilium can be placed in them. 
The extravagances of Caracalla are upon more re¬ 
spectable record. Terrified by several dreams he had 
had, Caracalla voyaged to I’crganium, to inquire of 
the god jEsculajiius in what 'manner he criuld bet 
relieved from them ; from that city he passed to 
Ilium. “ At Ilium,” says Chandler, on the autho¬ 
rity of Herodian, “ Caracalla was seized with a pas¬ 
sion to imitate Achilles, as ho had before done Alex¬ 
ander tlie Great. He wanted a Patroclus, whose 
funeral he might solemnize; when, during his stay 
there, Festus, his remembrancer and favourite freed- 
'■ . ••(•Annai. lib. ii. e. 54. 
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man, died of a distemper; but so opportunely, tliat 
others said he was taken off by poison for the purpose. 
Caracalla ordered, after tlie example of Aehilles, a 
largo pile of wood to be collected. Tbo body was 
carried forth from the city, and placed on it in the 
middle. He slew a variety of animals as victims. 
He sot fire to the jiile; and, holding a phial in his 
haiuH and pouring a libation, as Achilles had done, 
invoked the winds to come and consume it. His 
S(!eking, for he was nearly bald, a lock of hair to 
throw into the flames, excited laughter ; but the lit¬ 
tle which be bad he cut off'. lie is said to have 
continued the farce, ,by allotting prisses for games ; 
and to have concluded it, by imagining that ho h.ad 
taken Troy, and distributing money among his sol¬ 
diers on the occasion.” 

In the age of (raliienus, and in that subsequent. 
Ilium and the Troas*were twice ravaged by the 
Goths. * 

The project of Gonstantine the Groat is now to 
be referred to. It is thus related by Sozomenus, 
translated by Mr. Dalzcdl:—Having taken posses¬ 
sion of the plain, which lies before Ilium, near the 
Hellespont, beyond the tomb of Ajax, where the 
Greeks, at the time that they Vere engaged in the 
ex))(!dition against Troy, are said to have had a sta¬ 
tion for their ships and tents, he there traced the 
outline and ground-plot of a city; and he constructed 
gatcain a conspicuous place; whicli still at this day 
are seen at sea by those who sail along the west. 
While he was employed in this undertaking, God 
appeared to him by night, and warned him to go in 
quest of another place.” The Deity, also, is said to 
have conducted him to Byzantium, and commanded 
him to establish his residence there, to enlarge the 
town into a city, and to^all it by his own name. 

Fr9ui tills peridd, little is rg^alteti of Ilium, or the 
n 
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Troas, coininanJing any peculiar interest, till tlio 
period when both became possessed by another, and, 
till then, an unknown people. It is related in the 
annals of this new and strange people, that Solinian, 
son of Orchan, taking an airing on horseback, in the 
country, lately conquered, came to some fine ruins of 
edifices, which had remained there from the time of 
tlie destruction of Troy, and which ho beheld with 
wonder. After viewing these ruins, he was observed 
to remain musing and silent. On being asked the 
reason, he answered that he was considering how 
the sea between them and the opposite coast could 
be crossed, without the knowledge of the Christians. 
Two of his retinue offered to pass over privately at 
the strait, which is described as a Greek mile wide. 
A fleet was provided, they landed before day-break, 
and lay concealed among vines; until, a Greek 
coming by, they seized, and’ returned with him to 
the emperor; who gave orders that their cajitive 
should be kindly treated; and, on his undertaking to 
serve as a guide to the ca-stlc erected by Justinian, 
above Sestos, caused trees to be cut down, and a large 
raft to be constructed ; on which, with about four¬ 
score men, Soliman crossed the strait; and arriving, 
under colourof night* at thefortress, found, without the 
entrance—such was the su])ine negligence and security 
of the Greeks,—a dunghill as high as the wall. Ilis 
soldiers mounted over it, and easily got po.sscssion of 
the place; the people, a few exempted, being engaged 
abroad in the harvest-work. Thus did the Turks 
obtain their first footing in ]?urope.- (a. n. 1357.) 

“ If we reflect,” says Dr. Chandler; to wlinse 
pages not only ourselves, but all the encyclojiedias 
have been so largely indebted on all articles relating 
to the Troas ; “ if we reflect on the ravages, com¬ 
mitted on the borders of fjic HellcSjiont, and on tbe 
destruction of .tht; ijities there, we shall not 'oe sur- 
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prised, that the coasts arc desolate, and that the 
interior country of the Troas, returnod nearly to its 
more ancient state, is occupied almost entirely l)y vil¬ 
lages, herdsmt®, and shcphei-ds; who arc no longer 
distinguished by the appeliation of Ilians, Darda- 
nians, Cebrenians, and so on; but as dreeks and 
Turk^, or Turcomans, slaves, the masters and tlieir 
dependants. The ancient places, which we have 
noticed, and of which few remain, or have possessed 
any consequence under the Turks, have all of them, 
esj)eci.ally those by the sea-side, been ransacked and 
plundered of their materials, for a long series of 
years. Constantinople has been adorned or enlarged 
from their stores, as well under the Roman and the 
Creek as the Mahometan emperors. Towns and 
villages, which have risen in their vicinity, public 
baths, mosques, castles^ and other edifices, have been 
constructed from their relics ; and the Turkish 
burying-groimds, which arc often very extensive, are 
commonly rich in broken pillars and marble frag¬ 
ments, once belonging to them. The Troia had 
been left in ruins; and was a desert, in the time of 
Strabo. Since, in many instances, the very fttii/x 
hare perished: but the desert remains; and, as then, 
still affords much, and that no vulgar matter for a 
writer.” 

These remarks lead us, naturally, to that part of 
our ijubject, which relates to the jiresent state in 
which these ruins lie. So much, however, has been 
written on the subject of Troy, and so many dif¬ 
ferent opinions have been started, that the subject 
has become no little embarrassing; and the more so, 
since the compiler of these jiagcs has not been on 
the scene of observation himself. In this dilemma, 
he thinks the wiisest and'Jiicst course is, to select such 
passages and desefiptions as aijpcar Jo him the most 
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probable, and therefore the most characteristic of 
truth ; leaving all references to the individual autho¬ 
rities to a general acknowledgment at the end. 

It seom's hardly to admit of doubt, that the plain 
of Anatolia, watered by the Mendar,* and b.acked 
by a mountainous ridge, of which Kazdaghy is the 
summit, is the precise territory, alluded to and de¬ 
scribed by Homer. And this is rendered the more 
probable, since Homer’s description contained certain 
prominent and remarkable features, not likely to bo 
affected by any lapse of time. To increase tlie jiro- 
bability of this, the text of Strabo is considered very 
important; more especially as it illustrates, to a cer¬ 
tain degree, even the position of Troy itself: for that 
it was not altogether unknown, in the time of Au¬ 
gustus, is j)roved by that celebrated geogra])her, who, 
more than once, expressly assigns to the ancient city 
the place then occupied by the village of the Ilien- 
siaiis. “ Hus,” says he, “ did not build the city where 
it now is; but nearly thirty stadia farther eastward, 
towards Ida, and Dardania, where the lliensian vil- 
dage is now situated.” This locality of Ilium has 
been discovered by Dr. Clarke, in the remains of that 
city. Crossing the Mcndar, over a wooden bridge, 
that celebrated traveller entered an immense ])lain, 

* Sir John Hobhoiisc says, “ 1 traced all tlio wiiiiHnjfs of the 
JMendar^ startling young broods of ducUsy and flocks of turtle¬ 
doves, out of every bush. Notlnng could bo more a;j^,*ecable 
than our frequent rambles along the banks of '‘.his beautiful 
stream. The peasants of the numerous villages, whom we fre¬ 
quently encountered ploughing with their buffaloes, or driving 
tlieir creaking wicker cars laden with fiiggots from the mountains, 
wltcther Greeks or Turks, showed no inclination to interrupt om 
pursuits. Tlic wliolc region was, in a manner, in possession of the 
.Salsct!<‘'8 men, parties of whom, in their wliitc summer dresses, 
might be seen scattered over the.plain, collecting the tortoises 
which swarm on the sides of tha- rivulet, afrd arc found under 
every furzc-bush.”-iT,Litr’ 5 ?R xxxix. 4lo. ' ' 
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in which some Turks wore hunting wild boars. 
Proceeding then towards the east, and round the 
bay, distinctly i>ointcd out by Strabo as the harbour 
in which the Grecian fleet was stationed, lie arrived 
at the sejiulehro of jVjax. Around this tomb Alex¬ 
ander is described as having performed rites, and 
made offerings. In former times, it was surmounted 
by a Slirine, in which was preserved the statue of the 
hero. This statue Antony stole and took with him into 
Egypt ; but, having bi^eu recovered by Augustus, it 
was by bim restored to its ancient shrine; which, 
with a considerable portion of the structure, still 
remains. “ It is impossible,” says Dr. Clarke, “ to 
view its sublime and simple form, without calling to 
mind the veneration so long paid to it; without pic¬ 
turing to the imagination a successive series of 
kings, and heroes, and niarincrs, who, from the llel- 
lc.spont, or by the'shores of Troas and CHiersonesus, 
or on tlie sepulchre itsiilf, poured forth the tribute of 
their homage; and finally, without rejirescnting to 
the mind the feelings of a native or of a traveller, in 
those times, who, after viewing the I'xisting monu- 
nient, and witnessing the instances of public and 
of jirivate regard, so constantly bestowed upon it, 
should have been told, the age was to anivc when 
the existence of 'Troy, and of the mighty dead, 
entombed ujion its plain, would bo considered as 
having no foundation in truth.” The view of the Tlel- 
lespdlit, aiul the plain of Troy, from the top of this 
tomb, is one of the finest the country affords ; and, 
travellers have the pleasure of seeing popjiics and 
mezereons, and the field-star of Bethlehem, growing 
ujion it. 

From this spot the traveller passes over a heathy 
country to a village called Habil Elly, where he 
finds^he retnams/if a temple, which seems to be those 
of ten temples rather than o«er 4Joric, Ionic, and 
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Corinthian capitals, lie dispersed in every direction, 
and some of them are of groat beauty. On these are 
many inscriptions; amongst which are these remark¬ 
able words :—“ The Ilians to their country's God, 
^'Eneas." 

From these ruins you proceed through a dilapi¬ 
dated valley, full of vineyards and almond-trecs ; 
and, after a space, you hud tlie remains of an 
ancient paved way. You then come to the village 
of Tchiblaek, where yousee many remains of 
ancient sculjiture in a state of disorder and ruin. 
'J'he hnost remarkable are those upon the top of a 
hill near the village, in the middle of a grove of oak 
trees. Here the ruins of a Doric temple, fornual of 
white marble, lay heaped, mixed with sarcophagi, 
eippa>, stela', cornices, and capitals of largo size, 
pillars, and entablatures. TJio village near which 
all these are, is supposed to bo no other than ancient 
Ilium ! of “ Troy divine.” On these fragments are 
to 1)0 read various inscri])tions. 

At no great distance, of a high, conical, and 
regular shape, a tumulus stands, insulated. It is of 
great antiquity. On the southeni side of its base is 
a long natural mound of limestone. It is, we are 
told, of such height, that an army encamped on the 
eastern side of it woidd bo concealed from all obser¬ 
vation of ])orsons, stationed upon the coast, by the 
mouth of the Mendar. On the surface of the tomb 
itself arc found fragments of the vases „of ancient 
Orecce ; —a circumstance, attributed to the venera¬ 
tion paid to the tombs of 'J'roas, in all the ages of 
history, until the introduction of Christianity. 

At some distance from this tomb is another 
tumulus, less considerable. There are ruins, also, on 
the southern side of the water, ciilled Callifat*. 

• Cnllifat water is tliOrSimois. Hr. C'liirke sujs, tliat tie* aw in 
tills stream liundrcdsvf torfuiscs, whicli, being alarmed at his ap- 
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rhese consist of beautiful Doric pillars, whose 
capitals and shafts .are of the finest white marble. 
Among them, also, are entire shafts of granite. As 
the temples of Jupiter were always of the Doric 
order, these are supposed to have belonged to a 
temple dedicated to that deity. Among these 
ruins was found an inscription, whicli Dr. Clarke 
sent *to Cambridge. This is as old as the 
archonship of Muclid. It was on the lower 
part of a plain nwirble pillar; the interpretation 
of which sets forth, that “ those partaking of 
the sacrilieo, and of the games, and of the whole 
festival, honoured Pyth.a, d.anghter of Scamandro- 
tinius, native of Ilium, who performed the office of 
Canephoros, in an ex(anjdary and distinguished 
manner, for Ikt piety towards the goddess.”’ 

In the villa ge.of < lallifat then; are several e.apitals 
of (Jorinthi.an ])illars., JModals, too, are sometimes 
dug u]) there ; not of ancient Troy, however, but of 
the Jtomau emperoi's. Not far from Callifat .are also 
to be seen traces of an ancient citadel. These are 
the I’cmains of a city, called New Ilium*'. “ We 
stand,” says Dr. Clarke, “with Strabo, upon the 
very sj)ot, whence ho deduced his observations, con¬ 
cerning other objects in the district; looking down 
U]>on the Simoisian jdain, and viewing the junction 
of the two rivers (‘ one flowing towards Sigeum, 
.and the other tOw.ards Uluetium,’ jnccisely as de¬ 
scribed bw him), in front of the Iliensian city.” 

From the national and artificial elevation of the ter- 
jtroacl), fell fitnii its banks into ihc water, as well as from the 
overhanging liranches and thick niulerwood, among which tlioso 
animals,—of all others the least aduptetl to climl» trees,—had sin¬ 
gularly obtained a footing. Wild-f»)wl, also, were in abundance. 

*■ “ Turks were employed raising enormous blocks of marble 
from foundations . 7 inTounding the place; possibly the identical 
works cfuistnicted by i^iysimaclfus, who fj^iced New Ilium with a 
wall, ^riie appeamnee of the 6tnictnre%xhibfled ilmt colossal and 
massive .style of arcliitecturc, wliichibcspcaks^ the masonry of the 
eailv aves of Ureciaa history.'^ 
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rltory on v/hicli this city stood, this accomplislied 
traveller saw almost every landmark to which that 
author alludes. “ The splendid spectacle,” says he, 
“ presented towards the west by the snow-clad top 
of Samothrace, towering behind Imbrus, would 
baffle every attempt at delineation. It rose with 
indescribable grandeur beyond all I bad seen of a 
long time; and whilst its ethereal summit 4hone 
with inconceivable brightness in a sky without a 
cloud, seemed, notwithstanding its remote situation, 
as if its vastness would overwhelm all Troas, should 
an earthquake heave it from its base.” 

Besides these, there are various tumuli in the 
Tro.as, which arc distinguished by the names of 
Homer’s heroes; the tomb of Achilles, for inst.ance, 
and two others, near the Siga-an promontory, men¬ 
tioned by Strabo, A'ilian, ard Diodorus Siculus. 
IThen Alexander came to visit these, he anointed 
the llele of Achilles with perfumes; and, as we have 
already rebated, ran naked .around it, according to 
the custom of honouring the manes of a hero in 
ancient times. One of the other tombs was that of 
Patroclus. Alexander crowned the one, and his 
friend Ilejditcstion the other*. 

* It is only by viewing tile stupeniluns pro8j)ect afforded in tliese 
claf=.sic:il regions, tliat nny adcfjuule idea can be formed of ITonier’s 
powers as a painter. Nej)tune, placed on tlio top of Samotl rare, 
cummsinding apros]>cct of Ida, Troy, and the fleet, observes Jupiter 
u]>on (xargurus tuni Ins back ii]>on Troas. Wluit U intended <’ y tliis 
averted posture of the God, other than tliat Gai-grinis' was partially 
concealed by a cloud, while Samothraceicmuincd unveiled ? acir- 
eumstaiice so often realised. .All the march of Juno, from 
Olympus, by Picria and ./lilmathia to Atlas, by sea, to fjcinnos ; 
and thence to Imbrus and Gai^arus ; isu correct delineation of the 
striking face of nature, in whicli the pictiiicsquc wildness and gran¬ 
deur of i*eal scenery are further tulorned by a sublime poetical 
fiction. Hence it is evident, that llumer iii^^t have lived in the 
neighbourhood of Troy ^ that he 6\)iTowcd4,thc scene of the Iliad 
from ocular cxaminafktii; tmd ihe action of it from the pi^vailing 
tradition of the time?.—CL.\R/fE. 
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There, on tlic green and viUagc-eottcdhUl, is 
(Flanked by the Hellespont, and by the sea) 

Entomb’d the bravest of the brave, Achilles. 

They say so;—(Bryant says the contrary.) 

And further downward, tall and towering, still is 

The tumnlus—of whomHeaven knows;’t may be 
Patroclus, Ajax, or Protesilans; 

All heroes, who, If living still, would slay us. 

ftigh barrows, without mark, or name, 

A vast, untill'd, and mountuin-skirted plain. 

And Ida in the distance, still the same ; 

And old Scamander (if 'tis lie) remain : 

The situation still pcomcd formed for fame ; 

A hundred tliousand men iniglit light again 
With ease ; but where they fought for ]lioi]'’s walls, 

The quiet sheep feed, and the tortoise crawls. 

These tombs have been so celebrated in all ages, 
that wc give place, willingly, to a description of 
tboin by Mr. Franklin; more particularly .as be 
has mentioned several particulars, unnoticed by other 
travellers. 

Not far from the site of Ilium arc to be observed 
a number of antiquities, fragments of Doric ami 
Ionic pillars of marble, some columns of granite, 
broken bas-reliefs, and, “ in short," s.ays Dr. tliarke, 
“ those remains so profusely scattered over this 
extraordinary country, serving to prove the number 
of cities and temples once the boast of Troas.” 

At no great distance is the steep, which some have 
supposed the spot on which stood the citadel of 
Priam. Dn the edge of this is a tumulus, ninety- 
three yards in circumference, which is called the 
tomb of Hector; it is formed entirely of loose stones. 
From this spot the whole isle of Tenedos is seen, 
and a most inagnifieent prospect of the course of 
Scamander to the sea, with all Tro.as, and every 
interesting obje>it it contains. 

Railier more thnn one hundred .and twenty p.aces 
from this tumulus is anothcr*tuinuIus; the base of 
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this is one hundred and thirty-three yards in circum¬ 
ference. Some little way from this is a tliird, 
ninety yards in circumference. The former is called 
the tomb of Priam; the latter the tomb of Paris. 
At a short distance farther on are beheld foundations 
of buildings; but these are not supposed to be of any 
high antiquity, nor even so high as to be classed 
with a Roman interdict. They are therefore, with 
])robability, assigned to those pir.atcs which at 
dilferent times have infested the Hellespont. Near 
them .are turaidi of mucli higher antiquity; but 
whether they la^long to Trojan times, or to those in 
which the Mil(!si.ans formed settlements on the coast, 
is not determined. 

Four hoiii's’ distance from Honarhashy, situated 
on the Scam.ander, is a town ealh^d Aine, the Aineia 
of Strabo. It is orn.amentcd witli cypresses, and 
hacked by lofty rocks and nimintains. fn this town 
medals liavo hcen found, and some have sini])oscd 
tliat /Kiie.as w.as buried here; it is, however, more 
probable that the towfi-was named after him. 

On a hill, in the shape of a com\ at about two 
liours’ distance from Peyrainitcli, towards Gargarus, 
are a vast quantity of substances for building; they 
may he traced from the bottom to the summit. These 
are suj)po3cd to have constituted a temple and altar 
of Jupiter ; the work seems to bo Roman. On the 
western extremity of the area .are remains of h,;iths, 
the walls of which are stuccoed; and'' there are 
remaining earthenware conduits still entire in several 
places. Above this are tombs, .and close to them 
a batli; near which lie sc.attered about several 
columns, with broken pieces of amphora', marhle, 
h.asalt, granite, jasper, and blue ch.alccdony. At no 
great dist.ance off lies the cornice of a.- Doric ent.abla- 
ture, so large, that !^T. Preaux s’.'iid he hadi. seen 
nothing like it at Xthens. Higher up are the 
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remains of another temple, the area of which mea¬ 
sures one hundred and forty yards long and forty- 
four wide. Tliese are supposed to he the temple 
and altai’s of Jupiter mentioned by Homer, jdvsehy- 
lus, and Plutarch. From this spot the vi(!\v is 
represented as being exceedingly grand. “ Imme¬ 
diately before the eye is spread the whole of Garga- 
riis, stfeniing, from its immense size and the vastness 
of its features, as if those who were stationed on this 
s])ot might hold converse with persons U])on its clear 
and sunny summit. Far below is seen the bed and 
valley of th(! ScarnandiT.” 

Wliat kind of a scciTC is behold from Gargarns may 
be, in some measure, imagined from what Dr. Clarke 
says of it. “ In a few minutes 1 stood upon the 
summit. A\'bat a spectacle! All European Tur¬ 
key, and the whole of Asia Minor, seemed as it were 
modelled before me on* a vast surface of glass. The 
great objects drew my attention first. The eye, 
roaming to Const.antinoplc, beheld all the se.a of 
Marmora, the mountains of.Prusa, with Asiatic 
Olympus, and .all the surrounding territory ; com- 
])robending, in one wide survey, all Proj)ontis an<l the 
llellespont, with the shores of Thrace and Cherso- 
nesus, all the noith fif the Fgean, Mount Athos, the 
islands of linbrus, Samothrace, Ijcmnos, Tenedos, 
and .all bej’ond, even to Eubfca ; thi^ gulf of Smyrna, 
almost all Mysia, and Bithyniii, with part of Ly<lia 
and Sonia. Looking down upon Troas, it appeared 
spread as a lawn before me.” 

In the same district are considerable remains 
of the ancient city Alexandria Troas. Long before 
the extinction of the Grei'k empire, this city was 
laid under perjietual obligation to contribute, by its 
monuments of ancient sj)kndour, towards the ])ub- 
lic structures (If Const;i»itinople. Not withstanding 
this, tfierc arc still some interesting ♦emains; among 
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which is to he noted the aqueduct of Herodes Atti- 
cus, formed of blocks of hewn stone of vast size. 
Part of one of its gates also remains; consisting of 
two round towel's, with square basements, support¬ 
ing pedestals for statues. At a few yards’ distance 
are the ruins of public baths. “ Broken marble soroi 
lie aboutsays the intelligent traveller to whom, in 
this account, we have been so largely indebted; soroi 
of sucli prodigious size, that their fragments seem as 
rocks among the Valany oaks covering the soil. But 
in all that now exists of this devoted city, there is 
nothing so consjiiciious as the edifice, vulgarly 
termed by the mariners the Palace of Priam ; from 
an eiToneous notion, prevalent in the writings of 
early travellers, that Alexandria Troas was the Ilium 
of Homer.” 

This building Inis throe noble arches in front, and 
there are many others behind. The stones with 
which it is constructed are ))laccd without any ce¬ 
ment ; and tho whole appear to have been once 
coated over with maable. There are, also, the bases 
of columns, each eight feet in diameter. This build¬ 
ing is supposed to have been intended for baths, as a 
grand terminus of tho aqueduct of Atticus. 

There are other vestiges, also, of this city, amongst 
which may be mentioned a series of vaults and subter¬ 
ranean chambers, one beneath another, now ^rving 
as sheds for tenders, and herds of goats. Towards 
the south-west there are remains also of an immense 
theatre, still in a state of considerable preservation. 
Its diameter is two hundred and fifty feet, and there 
is a semicircular range of seats at each extremity. 
Towards the port, lower down, arc marble soroi, 
and other antiquities of less importance. 

From this spot. Dr. Clarke proceeded to an im¬ 
mense tumulus, called aftc! A?syatcs, the situation of 
which, he sayt, pc-fectly agrees with tho hccount 
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given of that monument by Strabo. lie then de ¬ 
scended again into the vale of Troy, and arrived at a 
village, called Erkessy, in wliich he found a inarhlc 
soros, quite entire. Upon it is an inscription in 
(xreek, beautifully cast, and in a very perfect state. 
“ A tirelim AffetliupodoK Othuniacus, and tJie son oj 
Aurelius^ ir/to teas also a /‘ancraliast, of whom there 
is a Jtollow statue in the temple of Smintheus, and 
here in the Temple of ^]sc.ulapius, I. ham placed this 
Soros for myself and my dearest father, the afore- 
written Amelins Paulinus and to my descendants. 
But if any one shall dare to open this Soros, and lay 
in it the dead body of any other, or any man’s hones, 
ho shall pay, as a fine to the city of the Troadenscs, 
two' thousand Jive hundre/l drachms, and to the most 
sacred Treasury as much more.” 

At no grciat distance from this soros. Dr. Clarke 
found a village, the inhabitants of which live with 
gi-eat cleanliness in small cottages, and practising 
the customs of their forefathers, in their hospitality 
to strangers. They presented him witli a medal, 
found in their village; and they showed him a marble, 
on which was an inscription in Grecik characters, 
implying, that Metrodorus of Amphipolis, the son 
of Timocles, is praised by the senate and people, for 
his virtue andyood-will towards the hlny Antiochus 
and ^eleucus and the people : he is deemed a benefac¬ 
tor to the slate ; is to haee access to the senate ; and to 
be imerihed into the tribe and fraternity to which he 
may wish to belony'~'.” 

NO. Xn.-TYRE. 

Tyre is, in Scripture, called “the daughter of 
Sidon,” and very appropriately; for the Tyrians 

• Homer; Herodotus; Diodorus; Strabo; Suetonius ; Pliny; 
Tacitus; Plutarch J Aiiliis Geyins ; Arrian ; Justin ; Chaudler ; 
Bryan'#; Rennell; Ctarko; Gell; l^blfoujp ; Franklin. 
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were, in tiie first instance, a colony from Sidon. It 
was built' two Imndred and forty years before the 
building of Jerusalem. 

The Icing of Tyre assisted Solomon in procuring 
wood for his tem])le, and artisans wherewith to build 
it. Thus it is stated, in the Book of Chronicles :— 

“ A. And Solomon sent to Huram, the king of Tyre, saying, 
As thou didst deal with David my father, and didst senTJ him 
cedars to build him an house to dwell therein, even so deal 
with me. 

4. Behold, I build an house to the name of the Lord my 
God, to dedicate it to him, and to burn before him sweet in¬ 
cense, and for the continual shewbread, and for the burnt offer¬ 
ings tnorning and evening, on the sabbaths, and on the new 
inoon.s, and on the solemn feasts of the Lord our God. This 
is an ordinance for ever to Israel. 

« « « « « 

7. Send me now therefore a man cunning to work in gold, 
and in silver, and in brass, and in iron, and in purple, and 
crimson, and blue, and that can skill to grave with the cunning 
men that are with meinjudah andf in Jerusalem, whom David 
my father did provide. 

8 . Send me also cedar-trees, fir-trees, anti algum-trees, out 
of Lebanon; for I know that thy servants can skill to cut tim¬ 
ber in Lebanon; and, behold, my servants shall be with thy 
servants. 

9. liven to prep.ire me timber in abundance : for the house 
which 1 am about to build shall be wonderful great. 

10. And, behold, I will give to thy servants, the hewers that 
cut timber, twenty thousand measures of beaten wheat, and 
twenty thousand measures of barley, and twenty thousand baths 
of wine, and twenty thousand baths of oil. 

11. Then Huram the king of Tyre answered iu writing, which 
he sent to Solomon, Because the Lord hath loved bis fieopie, 
he hath made thee king over them. 

12. Huram said moreover, Blessed !)e the Lord God of 
Israel, that made heaven and earth, who hath given to Da\id 
the king a wiro son, endued with prudence and understanding, 
that might build an house for the Lord, and an house for Ins 
kingdom. 

13. And now I have sent a cunning'man, endued with under¬ 
standing, of Huram my father's, . 

14. The son of a vyoman of ine daughters of Dan ; and the 
fatlier was a man 0*1 TyrO, skilful to work in gold, an&'in sil- 
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\er, ia brass, in iron, in stone, and in timber, in purple, in 
blue, and in fine linen, and in crimson j also to grave any man¬ 
ner of graving, and to find out every device which shall be put 
to him, with thy cunning men, and with the cunning men of 
my lord David thy father. 

In. Now therefore the wheat, and the barley, the oil, and the 
wine, which my lord hath spoken of, let him send unto his 
servants : 

16. And we will cut wood out of Lebanon, as much as thou 
shalt need: and we will bring it to thee in floats by sea to 
Joppa; and thou shalt carry it up to Jerusalem.” 

Various arc the opinions concerning the origin of 
Tyre, and the date when it was founded. Herodotus 
(lib. ii. c. 44) says, that he was told by the priests 
of Tyre, that the temple of Hercules was as ancient 
as till! city, which had been built two thousand three 
hundred years. According to this account, 'I’yre 
was founded about the year two thousand seven hun • 

,dred and sixty before tjhc Christian era; four hun¬ 
dred and sixty-nine yeavi after the deluge, according 
to the Septnagint*. 

Before the captivity of the Jews in Babylon, Tyre 
was the ■ greatest maritime city in the world ; its 
situation and industry having raised it to the sove¬ 
reignty of the s(!a. From the extreme parts of India, 
Persia, and Arabia, to the western coast; from 
Ethiopia and Egypt on the south, to Scythia on the 
north, all nations contributed to the increase of its 
power,.splendour, and wealth. Every thing that 
was useful, ami all that was curious, magnificent, 
and pi^cion^ were there to bo sold. Every article 
of conitnerco was brought to its markets. 

This state of prosperity swelled the pride of the 
Tyrians to a very exorbitant extent. ’ “ She de¬ 
lighted,” we are told, “ to consider herself as Queen 
of Cities ; a queen, whose head is adorned with a 
diadem ; whose copesjiondents are illustrious princes; 
whose rich traders dispute ^ir siinerjir ity with king s; 

* Drun.moi^iJ's Orij^iticF. 
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who secs every maritime power, either as her allies 
or her dependents; and who made herself necessary 
or formidable to all nations.” Such was the pride of 
Tyre, when Nebuchadnezzar marched up against her. 

Her fate had been foretold by the denunciations of 
JCzekiel. 

I am against tkee> O Tyrus^ and will cunae many nations to 
come uj) against thee, as the sea causes her waves to os>me up. 
And they shall destroy the walls of Tyrus, and break down her 
towers. It shall be a place for the spreading of nets in the 
midst of the sea; and her daughters shall be slain by the sword.” 
'Phe prophet then discloses who shall be the instrument of all 
this destruction. “ I will bring upon Tyrus Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, a king of kings, with horses, and with cha> 
riots, and with horsemen, and companies of much people.” 
** He shall set his engines of war against thy walls, and with 
his axes he shall break down thy towers.*' “ With the hoofs 
of thy horses shall he tread down all thy streets; he shall slay 
thy people with the sword, and thy strong garrisons shall go 
down to the ground.” “ And diey shall make a spoil of thy*- 
riches, and make a prey of thy'merchandise; and they shall 
break down thy walls, and destroy thy pleasant houses; and 
they shall lay thy stones, and thy timber, and thy dust, in the 
midst of tile watef.” 1 will cause the noise of thy songs to 
cease ; and the sound of thy harps shall be no more heard.” 
** Thou shalt he a place to hang nets upon ; and shalt be built 
no more.” ” Though thou be sought for, thou shall not be 
found.” 

The ])ride of t!ie Tyrians may be estimated by thei 
s])leudour of their sliips. Thesti were frequently of 
cedar; their benches of ivory; fine embroidered 
linens of Egypt were used for sails; and their cano- 
l)ies wore of scarlet and purple silk*. Tts trjSEde may 
lie in some degree imagiiKid, frdln what is stated as 
having been brought to her markets;—gold, silver, 
iron, tin, brass, and lead; slavesf ; horses, horsemen, 

^ Ezckici, ch. xxvii. 

t So wc interpret, ” Javan, Tubal, and Mesheeh, \vorc thy mc- 
chaiits; they traded in the persons of men .*^—Ezekiel xxvii. 13. 
Thank Heaven ! a similar iut^uity has been done away with in 
this country, by au' oq* of generosity ifot to be paiull'^led in tlic 
history of the world.—Twenty millions of money ! 
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ami mules; sheep and goats; horn, ivory, and ebony ; 
emeralds, purple, and broidered work ; fine linen, and 
coral, and agate;—wheat, honey, oil, and bales of 
wares, wine, and wool; cassia and calamus; cloths 
for chariots; all manner of spices and precious stones. 
All these articles were to be destroyed. “ Thy riches 
and thy merchandise, thy mariners and thy pilots, 
thy calkers, and the occupiers of thy merchandise, 
and all thy men of war that are in thee, and in all 
thy company which is in the midst of thee, shall fall 
into the midst of the seas, in the days of thy ruin.” 

The Prophet then goes on to prophesy how all 
the nations shall mourn for her fall. “ 8hall not 
the isles shake at the sound of thy fall, whin the 
wounded cry ; when the slaughti;r is made in tlu^ 
midst of thee ? All the princes of the sop, shall 
. come down from their^ thrones, and lay away their 
robes, and put off their Embroidered garmeuts; they 
shall clothe themselves with tmndiling ; they shall 
sit ujion the ground, and shall tremble at every 
moment, and shall be astonished at thee.” 

Tyre was besieged by Nebuchadnezzar, in the 
twenty-first year of his reign j Ithobel being its 
king. After seven years he made himself master of 
it; not without his troops snflcring incredible hard¬ 
ships ; insomuch that, as Jizekiel had predicted, 
every head iras made bald and erery head wait 
peeled." Previous, however, to the taking of it, a 
multithdo qf its inhabitants quitted the city, and 
took up their abode, with the greatest ])art of their 
effects, in the neighbouring island*, half a mile from 
the shore; and in that spot they laid the foundation 

* The sacred writings often speak of Tyie as an island. iie 
still, ye inhabitants of the isle; tliuii, whom tltc merchants of ^idon 
that puss over the sea have replenished. Piiss over to 'I'urshisih ; 
howl, )e inhabitants M’ the isle.^ Is this your joyous cit\, whose 
untiquity^s of ancient tbiys Chap. ^xiK. 2, 0. 7. In 

Ezekiel, ch. x.Yviii. vcr. 2, “ Is it in the uiidst of tlie seas?” 
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of a new city. When, therefore, Nebuchadnezzar 
took possession of the town, lie found little in it 
to reward him for the trouble, danger, and expense 
he had boon at during the siege, which lasted thir¬ 
teen years. He r.ased the city to the foundations, 
and it was afterwards known only as a village, by 
the name of Pahe-Tyrus (ancient Tyre) : the new 
one rose to greater power than the former oner 
The new town, nevertheless, was not remitted of 
misfortune; for the inhabitants were made slaves of, 
compelled to admit a foreign yoke, and this for the 
space of seventy years. After the expiration of that 
time, they were restored, according to the prophecy 
of Isaiiih,* to the possiission of their ancient privi¬ 
leges, with the liberty of having a king of their own, 
and that liberty they enjoyed till the time of Alex¬ 
ander. ^ 

At that period Tyre had ^gain become an exceed¬ 
ingly large city; and because of the vast commerce 
she carried on with all nations, she was called 
“■ (iueen of the Sea." She boasted of having first 
invented navigation, and taught mankind the art of 
braving the waves and wind. Her hapjiy situation, 
the extent and conveniency of her ports, the charac¬ 
ter of her inhabitants, who were not only industrious, 
laborious, and patient, but extremely courteous to 
strangers, invited thither merchants from all parts 
of the then-known world : so that it might be con¬ 
sidered, not so much as a city belonging "^to any 
particular nation, as the common city of all nations, 
and the centre of their commerce. 

Tyre had now for some time risen from the de- 

* And it shall c<»mc to pass after the end of seventy jears, 
that the liord will visit Tyi'e, and she shall turn to her hii'C. 
(A'xiii. 17.) And her iiicrchundise ami her hire siiall be holincsii 
to the l.iord; it bliall not trca.8ured'>nor laid u]>; for her 
merchandise shalj. bt>for them that dwell before the J^«ord, to eat 
fiuflficicntly, and for durable clothing.*’ (v. 18.) 
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solation, into which she had fallen: but with pros ¬ 
perity came pride, and vain-glory; luxury and 
voluptuousness. Another prophet, therefore, fore¬ 
told to her a second ruin. She was now “ the 
crowning city,” whose merchants were princes, and 
whoso traffickers were styled “ the honourable of 
the earth.” 

Tyrt) had profited nothing from the first lesson : 
Another destruction, therefore, was denounced against 
her. This was to come from Ghittim (Macedonia). 
Tyre was careless of this threat. Defended by strong 
fortifications, and surrounded on all sides by the sea, 
she feared nothing; neither God nor man. Isaiah, 
therefore, brings to her recollection the ruin, that 
had befallen them in the days of Nebuchadnezz.ar; 
and the destruction wlj^ch had afterwards fallen on 
..llabylon itself.. “ The lyliabitants had raised pomp¬ 
ous palaces, to make tl>«ir names immortal; but all 
those fortifications had become but as dens for wild 
beasts to revel in.” “ The Lord hath purposed it to 
stain all the ])ride of all glory, and to bring into 
contem))t all the honourable of the earth.” “ The 
Lord hath given a commandment against the mer- 
eh.ant city, to de.stroy the strong-holds thereof.” 
“ I'hou shalt no more rejoice, thou virgin daughter 
of Zidon.” This fall was to come, as we have already 
said, from Macedon. 

AIc.xander besieged Tyre seven months;"' during 
which •time Jie erected vast mounds of (jartli, plied 
it with his engines, and invested it on the side next 
the sea with two hundred galleys. AVlieu the Ty- 
ri.ans saw this fleet, they were astonished; becausi- 
it greatly exceeded what they had any reason to 
expect. They had had in contemplation to send 
most of their woi^en and children, with all the men, 
who were past tlie.militafy age^ ^ Carthage: but. 

Tills was foretold Uy Zecliusiah, cli. jx. 3, 4. 
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confident in their strength, they had delayed doing 
so ; and now they could not spare ships or seamen 
to transport them. 

A vessel coining from Sidon, they seized upon 
the crew, led them to a part of the wall, from 
which they could have a full view of the besieging 
army, then maliciously put them to death, and 
threw their dead bodies over the wall. ’ This 
greatly enraged the M acedonian : and he soon after 
took possession of the city. According to Plutarch, 
the siege terminated in the following manner:— 
Alexander load permitted his main body to rest 
th(>msclves, after some great fatigues they had under¬ 
gone, and ordered only some small parties to keep 
the Tyrians in play. In the mean time, Aristander, 
his principal soothsayer, offg^ed sacrifices; and one 
day, upon inspecting the entrails of the victims, he 
boldly asserted, amongst tlxrsc about him, that the 
city would be taken that month. As the day hap- 
j)ened to be the last of the month, this j^rediction 
was received with great ridicule. Alexander per¬ 
ceiving the soothsayer to be disconcerted, and having 
always made a point of bringing the prophecies of his 
soothsayers to completion, he gave orders that the 
da}’’ should not he called the thirtieth, but the twenty- 
eighth of the month. At the same time he called out 
his forces hy sound of trmnpet, and made a much 
more vigorous ass.anlt than he at first intended. 
The attack was violent, and those who rvere left in 
the camp, quitted it to have a share in it, and to 
support their fellow soldiers ; insomuch that the 
Tyrians were forced to give in ; and the city was 
taken that very day; seven thousand being slain.* 

The king, with many of the principal men, took 
refuge in the temple of Hercules,, The lives and 
liberties of these v'erc spafed ; but all others^ taken, 
to the number of thirteen thousand,f were sold to 
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slavery for the benefit of the conquering army. To 
the eternal ignominy of the conqueror, too, all the 
children and women were made slaves of, and all the 
young men, that survived the battle, to the amount ol’ 
two thousand, were crucified along the sea-shore. 
The annals of no nation exhibit an atrocity equal to 
this ! The city was burned to the ground. 

In »refercnce to this stout defence of the Tyrians 
against so accomplished a waiTior as Alexander, and 
their maritime enterprisi's, a highly eminent scholar 
has made the following remarks* :—“ Let us contem¬ 
plate all these great things, as completed by the efforts 
of a single city, which, possibly, did not possess a ter¬ 
ritory of twiaity miles in circumference, which sus¬ 
tained a siege of thirteen years against all the ])owcr 
of Baltylon; and another of eight months against 
Alexander, in the full cartjer of his victories; and 
then judge whether a qpmniercial .s))irit debases the 
nature of man, or wludhor any single city, recorded 
in history, is worthy to be compared with Tyre.” 

The buildings were sj)aci.ou8 and magnificent; 
above all, the temples of Jupiter, Hercules, and 
Astartc. These were built by ITiiram. The walls 
were one hundred and fifty feet high, proportionably 
broad, and firmly built of large blocks of stone, 
bound together with white plaster. 

When the conqueror had satiated his vengeance, 
be rebuilt it, and planted it anew with people, drawn 
from the ijqjghbouring parts ; chiefly that ho might, 
ill future times, bo called the founder of Tyre. 

In the year 313 n.c. this new city sustained a 
siege against Antigonus; for soon after the death of 
Eumenes, Antigonus formed designs against Tyre, 
Joppa, and Gaza. The two last soon submitted ; 
but Tyro gave ^im great trouble. Being master of 
all the other ports qn the J^lioeniciim coasts, he caused 
* Vincent’s Pcnnliis. v. ii. 52B. 
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.1 vast number of trees to be cut down on Mount 
Libanus,—cedars and cypress trees of greiit lieight 
and beauty; and these were conveyed to the difFenuit 
ports, where he commanded a number of ships to bo 
built, and where lie employed in that object several 
thousand men. With these, and other shijis he re¬ 
ceived frotn Rhodes, Cyprus, and, other places, he 
made himself master of the sea. Tyre was, there¬ 
fore, reduced to great extremities. The fleet of Anti- 
gonus cut oft' all communication of provisions, and 
the city was soon after compelled to capitulate. It 
was no longer than nineteen years before this event, 
that Alexander had destroyed this city in a manner 
as made it natural to believe it would re(|uiro whole 
ages to re-establish it; and yet, in so short a time as 
that we speak of, it became capable of sustaining this 
new siege, which lasted more,,than as long again as 
that of Alexander. This cirtmmstance discovers the 
great resources derived from commerce ; for this was 
the only expedient by which Tyro rose out of its 
ruins, and recovered most of its former sjilendour. 

Isaiah had foretold that Tyre should lie in obscu¬ 
rity and oblivion for seventy years*. This term 
being expired, it recovered its former credit; and, at 
the same time, recovered again its former vices. At 
length, according to another passage in the same 
prophecy+, converted by the preaching of the Chris¬ 
tians, it became a holy and religious city. 

After this period it belonged to seveml masters, 
till the time when it was taken possession of by 
Autiochus the Great, b. c. 218. 

Afterwards it became subject to the Seleucidie. 
It was then sold to a Roman, named Marion, whose 

* And it sliall coinc to ])a68, that Tyiv shall be forgotU'ii 
bovonty years.*’— Isaiah, ch. xxiii, ver. 15. , 

+ “ Her mci'clmndisc and her hftrc shall holiness to the Lord; 
it biiall not be treasd.'fd ol laid up; for her merchandize ^lall be 
for thom that dwell before tjjc Lord.!*— Isaiah, ch, xxiii. vcr. 18. 
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wealth was so groat, that he was enabled to purchase 
the whole principality. It was stiH in repute in the 
time of Christ, and is, therefore, several times men¬ 
tioned in the New Testament. 

“ Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! Woe unto lliee, Beth- 
saida ! For if the mighty works, which were done in 
yon, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would 
have teponted long ago in sackcloth and ashes. But 
I say unto you, it shall he more tolerable for Tyre 
and Sidon at the day of judgment than for you.”— 
Matthew, ch. xi. ver. 21. 

“ And from Jerusalem, and from Idumea, and 
from beyond Jordan i and they about Tyre and 
Sidon, a great multitude, when they had heard what 
great things lie did, came to him.”— Mark, ch. iii. 
ver. 8. Jjuke, ch. vi. ver. 17. 

“ And IFcrod w.as highly di.sjtleased with them of 
Tyre and Sidon ; hut tliey came with one accord to 
him, and having made Blastus, the king’s chamber¬ 
lain, their friend, desired peace, because their country 
was nourished by the king’s country.”— Jets, ch. 
xi. ver. 20. 

'ryre, in tlie time of Pliny :—“ ’Pyrus, in the olden 
time an island, lying almost three quarters of a mile 
within the deep scia; but now, through the skill and 
labour of Alexander at the siege of it, joined to the 
main land. It is greatly renowned; for out of it 
have come three other cities of ancient name ;—viz., 
Leptis, Ittwa, and that great Carthage, which so 
long strove with the empire of Home, for the mon¬ 
archy and dominion of the w’holc world. Not only 
these, but the Gadcs, divided, as it were, from the 
rest of the earth, were peopled from thenee. Now, 
all its glory and reputation arise out of its dye purple 
and crimson coltRirs. 'J’he comp.'iss of it is nineteen 
miles, ^f PalaB-tyru* bo iiitluded ig i^.” 

There was a style of ^ architecture called Tyrian ; 
and of ’this order Sir ij. W/en supposes was the 
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theiitro ; i»y the fall of which, Samson made so gwat 
a slaughter of the Philistines. “ In eonsulcring 
what this fabric must be,” says he *, “ that could at. 
one pull be demolished, 1 conceive it an oval amphi¬ 
theatre, the sc( no in the middle, where a vast roof of 
cedar-beams, resting round upon the walls, centered 
all upon one short architrave, that united two cedar 
pillars in the middle. One pillar would not bo euffi- 
cient to unite the ends of at least one hundred beams 
that tended to a centre; therefore, I say, there must 
be a short architrave resting upon two j)illars, upon 
which all the beams tending to the centre of the 
amphitheatre might be siijiportcd. Now, if Kani- 
son, by his miraculous strengtli, pressing upon one of 
these jiillars, moved it from its basis, the whole roof 
must of necessity fall.” The most observable monu¬ 
ment of the Tyrian style is th^e sepulchre of Absalom, 
over against .Jerusalem, in tli^i valley of .Tehosiiphat. 

When Tyre fell into the hands of tlu! Homans, it 
did not cease to bo a flourishing city. It was made 
the metropolis of a ])rovince by the emperor Hadrian, 
who repaired its fortific.ations, and gave it all the 
advantages of a Homan colony. 

About A.n. 639, it fell from the dominion of Home 
into the hands of the Saracen.s, who remained a con¬ 
siderable time in possession of it. 

On this capture most of the inhabitants emigrated 
to Acre. It still remains, wo are told by Wr. 
Addison, in nearly thy same state in ».-jnch' they 
abandoned it, with the addition of .about a bundrod 
new stone buildings, occuj)ying a small space to the 
north of the peninsula contiguous to the port. JMany 
parts of the double wall, which cncompas-sed the 
island, are still visible, and attest the strength of its 
ancient foundations. Tlie isthmus,is so completely 
covered with sand, washed“up by,the se.a, on either 
side, that none bbt those, acquainted with the History 
• p. 359. 
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of Tyre, would suppose it to te the work of man. 
The peninsula is about a mile long, and half a mile 
broad ; and its surface is covered with the founda¬ 
tions of buildings, now nearly all in ruins. On tbe 
western side, where the ground is somewhat more 
elevated than the rest, is a citadel, which Mr. Addi¬ 
son naturally supposes, occuj)ies the site of the ancient 
one. • On the eastern side, ho goes on to observe, are 
the remains of a Gothic church, built by the crusa¬ 
ders, of materials belonging to the temple of Jupiter 
Olympus, which was destroyed by Constantine the 
Great, or that of Hercules, the tutelary deity of the 
ancient Tyrians. Of this only part of the choir 
remains. The interior is divided into three aisles, 
separated by rows of columns of red granite ; of a 
kind nowhere else known in Syria. At the extro- 
,• mities of the two braijches of the cross were two 
towers, the ascent to which was by a spiral stair¬ 
case, whicli still remains entire. . Djcraar, who 
strip])cd all this country to ornament his mosque at 
Acre, wished to carry them awtiy; but his enginwra 
were not able even to move them. This is supposed 
to have been the cathedi-al, of which Eusebius sj)eaks, 
calling it the most magnificent teinplo in Plucnicia, 
and in whitdi the famous William of Tyre was the 
first archbishop. 

In the second century, it became a bishop’s see; 
and St. Jerome says, that in his time it -was not 
only fho uiast famous and beautiful city of Phcenicia, 
but a mart for all the nations of the world. It was 
dependent upon the patriarch of Antioch; but the 
see had no less than fourteen suffragans. 

In 11P2, Tyre was besieged by the crusaders; 
also .again in 1124. It was successfully attacked 
by Saladin, in 1J9; ; but in 1291, Kabil, sultan of 
the IVPimclukes, obtained it by, c.apitulation, and 
rased its forts. 
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Tyre is now called Sur or Sour. For this name 
several explanations have been given. We shall 
select the most probable, and these are by Volnoy, 
and ])r. Shaw. “ In the name Sour,” says Volney, 
“ we recognise that of Tyre, which we receive from 
the Latin ; hut if we recollect, that the y was for¬ 
merly pronounced ou; and observe, that the Latins 
have substituted the t for 0 of the Greeks, and^that 
the 0 had the sound of (/t, in the word think, we 
shall he less surjirised at the alteration. This has 
not happened among the Orientals, who have always 
called this place ‘ Tsour,’ and ‘ Sour.’ ’’ 

l)r. Shaw gives a difl'erent interpretation :—“ All 
the n.itions of the Levant call Tyre by its ancient 
name Sur, from whence the Latins seem to have 
borrowed their Surra. Sur, I find, layeth claim to 
a double interpretation, each,of them yrry natural; 
though its rocky situation vfill prev.ail, 1 .am per¬ 
suaded, with every person who sec^th this peninsula, 
beyond the Sur, or purple fish, for which it might 
afterwards be in such esteem. The purple fish (the 
method, at least, of extracting the tincture,) hath 
been wanting for many ages; however, amongst a 
variety of other shells, the Purpura of Rondelc-tius 
is very common upon the sea shore." 

“ The Arabians,” says Mr. Drummond, “ have 
alw.ays called Tyre Al Sur, the palm-tnse. (Gol. in 
voce.) IT ence, perhaps, the Greeks gave the name 
of Phmnix to this tree, as being the natu«*l produc¬ 
tion of Plueniee; and as being the common emblem 
both of the Phoenicians and of their colonists. It 
may have happened, then, that ancient Tyre, 
which was situated in a plain, may have been 
called Al Sur, as the place whijre the palm-tree 
flourished.” , 

Perhaps another explarftition may bo stil^ more 
probable. SanchonVathon, as reported by Philo 
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liyllius, tells us that Tyre was first iiihahited by 
Hyp-w«>'-anios, and that it then consisted of sheds, 
built up with canes, rushes, and papyri. From the 
middle of tliis, perhaps, comes the present name, 
Hyp -#o?«’-anois. 

The palaces of Tyre were for a long period sup¬ 
planted by miserable hovels. Poor fishermen in¬ 
habited their vaulted cellars; where, in ancient 
times, the treasures of the world were stored. 
“ This city," says Maundrell, “ standing in the 
sea upon a jieninsula, promises, .at a distance, some¬ 
thing very magnificent. But wlum you come to it, 
you find no similitude of that glory, for which it 
was so renowned in ancient times. On the north side 
it has an old Turkish ungarrisoned castle; besides 
which, you see nothing here but a mere Babel, of 
brokiiii walls, pillars, vaults, &e.: there not being 
so much as one entire"* house left. The present in¬ 
habitants are only a few poor wretches, harbouring 
themselves in the vaults, and chiefly subsisting upon 
fishing; who seem to be preserved, in this place by 
Divine Providence, .as a visible argument, how God 
has fulfilled his word concerning 'Pyre.” 

Sour, till lately, was a village in the pachalic 
of Saide or of Aero ; situ.atc on a peninsula, which 
projects from the shore, in the form of a mallet with 
an oval head. The isthmus which joins it to the 
continent is of pure sand. That part of the island 
which lies between the village and the sea, that is, 
the western side, was laid out in gardens, beset with 
weeds. The south side is sandy, and covered with 
rubbish. The whole village did not contain more 
than fifty families, having huts for houses, crum¬ 
bling to pieces. 

Dr. Shaw says, that in his time, notwithstanding 
Tyre was the bhief la.i^-itime power of Syria, he 
could toot perceive the least t»liX'n.«f either Coth on 
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or harbour, that could, at any time, have been of 
any extraordinary capacity. Coasting ships, indeed, 
says he, still find a tolerably good shelter from the 
northerly winds, under the southern shore; but they 
are obliged immediately to retire, when the winds 
change to the west or south ; so there must, there¬ 
fore, have been a better station than this for security 
and reception. In the N. N. E. part likevwise of 
the city, are seen traces of a safe and commodious 
basin ; but, at the same time, so small as not to 
exceed forty yards in diameter. Neither could it 
have enjoyed a larger area. Yet this port, small as 
it is at present, is notwithstanding so choked up with 
sand and rubbish, that even the boats of the poor 
fishermen, who visit tliis once renowned emporium, 
can be admitted only with great difficulty. The 
sea, however, wdiieh usually destroys solid strue-, 
tures, has not only spared' but enlarged and con- 
veTted into a solid isthmus, the mound by which 
Alexander joined the isle of Tyre to the continent. 

A recent traveller, however, says, “ that in 
the angle on which was seated the royal palace, 
there are still to be seen a number of fallen granite 
pillars, and other vestiges of architectural grandeur ; 
but of the temples of the Tyrian and the Thracian 
Hercules, of 8aturn, of Apollo, and of their other 
deities, I am not aware that sufficient remains are to 
be traced to confirm the positions assigned to them. 
The causeway of Alexander is still perfect, and 
is become like a natural isthmus, by its being covered 
over with sand. 'J'iie hill, on which is placed the 
temple of the Astrochitonian Hercules, is now occu¬ 
pied by a Muhammedau faqueer’s tomb, around 
which are no ruins that indicate a w’ork of gran¬ 
deur destroyed. The ruins of Palaj-tyrus, near to 
Itas-cl-ain, were not observed bjr me, although we 
crossed the broi'kVlijre ; and the Syrian sepulchres, 
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■wliicli are said to be to the north-ward of the town, 
I did not hear of. On approaching the modern 
Soor, whether from tlie hills, from the north or from 
the south, its appearance has nothing of magnificence. 
On entering the town, it is discovered to have been 
walled ; the portion towards the isthmus still re¬ 
maining, and being entered by an humble gate; 
while that on the north side is broken down, showing 
only detached fragments of circular towers, greatly 
dilapidated.” “ They do not reach beyond the pre¬ 
cincts of the pr(!8ent town ; thus shutting out all the 
range to the northward of the harbour, which 
appears to have l)iH,>n composed of the ruins of former 
buildings.” “ The tower to the south-east is not 
more than fifty feet square, and about the same 
height. It is turreted to the top, and has small 
windows and loop-holes on each of its sides. A 
flight of steps leads ujl to it from without, and its 
whole appearance is like that of the Saracenic build¬ 
ings in the ncighhom’hood of Cairo." 

Sour has greatly risen of late years. It now con¬ 
tains eight hundred dwellings, substantially built of 
stone ; most of which have courts, walls, and various 
conveniences, attached to them; besides smaller habita¬ 
tions for the poor. There are, also, one mosque, 
three Christian churches, three bazaars, and a bath. 
This intelligence is furnished by Mr. Buckingham, 
who was tlicrc in the earlier part of 1816. He adds 
also, ‘that the population amounts, at the lowest 
coinputaCmli, from five to six thousand ; three-fourths 
of which are Arab catholics, and the remainder 
Turks and Arab moslems. 

In Tyre was interred the well-known Frederic the 
First, suriiamed Barbarossa (a. n. 1190) *. 

llorofloUiij; l)>ilt)rns; IMiiiy ; Plutarch; Arrian; Quimus 
Curlius: Piideaux; Uolliii; fvtauiulrcl]^ Stackhouse; Wrcii; 
Shaw; ribbon; Kobertiou; Diummoffti; Buckingham. 
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NO. XLI.—VEII. 

The memory of Veii* was almost obliterated in 
the time of Floras. The flock had fed in the streets, 
and the ploughshare had furrowed the sepulchres of 
the VeientosT. 

The history of Veii is too imperfect, to throw any 
light, prior to the existence of Rome. are 

only informed, that Morrius, king of Veii, was 
descended, hy Ilalajsius, from Neptune; and that 
there was a king Veins, a king Monalus, and lastly, 
in the time of Camillus, an elected king named 
Tolcmarius. 

Veii was a powerful city of Etruria; Largo enough 
to contend with Rome in the time of Servius Tullus ; 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus says, that it was 
equal in extent to Athens ; and Sir W. (Jell quotes a 
passage from a fragment of tfle same writer, published 
by Mai at Milan, 1816, in which ho speaks thus of 
Veii and its territory:—“ The city of Veii was not 
inferior to Jiome itself in buildings, and possessed a 
lai'gc and fruitful territory, partly mountainous, and 

* Eustace. 

'f' The situation of Veii lias caused some preat disputes among 
tlie antiquaries; but it seems now to be very 8titi<.t}»ctorily placed 
at L’Isola Earneso, about twelve miles from Rome, not far from 
I.a Storta, the first post tui tlie, road lo Perugia, In the lime of 
Propertius the town had ceased to exist. 

Nunc intra muros pastoris buccina lend 
Cantat» ct in vestris o^sibus arva mot«r. t. 

And Florus says of the city ; ‘‘ Who now recollects that it existed ? 
Wbut remains and vestige of it ur<i tlu ro? It requires the utmost 
stretch of our faith in history, to believe that Veii existed.’*— 
(Lib. i. c. 12). Kutropius calls it eighteen miles from Rome, 
(lib. i. c. 4 and 15)) ; hut Pliny (lib. xv. c. ult.), and Suetonius 
(Ciulba 1 ), if compaied together, make it only half the distance ; 
and Dionysius, (Antiq. lih. ii.) expressly phves it ut the distance 
of one hundred stadia, or twelve Smiles- The Peutingerian table 
does the 8ame.->~Bi KTON9.' 
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partly in the plain. The air was pure and healthy, 
the country being free from the vicinity of marshes, 
and without any river, which might render the 
morning air too rigid. Nevertheless, there was an 
•abundance of water; not artificially conducted, but 
rising from natural springs, and good to drink." 
(Lib. xii. frag. 21). 

In (he course of three hundred and fifty j’cars it 
carried on no less than sixteen wars with Rome, 
but was at last taken and destroyed by Camillus, 
after a siege of ten years. This was the most im¬ 
portant of the conquests of the infant republic. Its 
situation was so eligible, that the Romans, after the 
burning of their city by tiie (lauls, were long inclined 
to emigrate there, and totally abandon their homes; 
and this would have been carried into execution, 
'but for the autliority ami eloquence of Clamillus*. 

“ It is l.amcntable,” s'ays Sir \V. (tcII, “ that iii 
a country so little cultivated, interesting traces of 
antifjuity, tending to confirm the truth of. history, 
should be sutlered to disappear .almost without 
record, for the sake of a miserable and narrow stripe 
of corn, and a few volcanic stones for mending tlie 
roads. Tlic site of the citadel of Veil affords ample 
testimony to the accuracy of the description of Dio- 
,nysius, who says it stood upon a high and precipitous 
'rock. Not far from the road (from Rome) several 
large square blocks, concealed by soil' and bushes, 
may easily^o detected by iiersons accustomed to 
antiquarian researches. A heap of ruins are seen, 
su[iposed to have been a tom])le dedicated to Juno; 
and among these lay, in 1830, a piece of marble, 
relating to the family of Tarquitia, a r.aco of cele¬ 
brated Tuscan augurs, from whose books the sooth¬ 
sayers took their* lessons, CTen so low down as the 
last wa!>of the empCror Julian vath the Persian.” 

• Liv. V. 21; Siwtoii. iii^cron. 39. 
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There exists, also, a largo tumulus, supjiosod to he 
the tomb of Propertius, king of Etruria, founder of 
the city. 

In a rock under the ancient wall are several niches, 
which liave the appearance of places for urns, or 
votive oft'erings ; not of lioman construction, but 
Etrurian. Tliere are, also, evident traces of one or 
two bridges ; and on the suinmit of. a hill, aX the 
distance of three miles, is another tumulus. 

In another ]>art the rugged extent of the rocks, 
with the bushes, and the difficulty of carrying away 
tlio blocks, have preserved jiortions of the ancient 
wall of the Etruscan Veii. These are ten or eleven 
feet in length, and some more than five feet in height. 
One of the most singular facts attending this wall, 
is a bed of three courses of bricks, each thrcje feet in 
length, intervening between 4,he lower course of the 
wall, and the rock u])on which it is built. It n;- 
•piires only a very moderate knowledge of the subject 
to convince us, that the construction of this w.all has 
no res<^ml)lance to anything remainiiig .at Rome, nor 
yet at ^iepi, Ealorii, or T.ar(piinii, whei'e the ramparts 
were in smaller blocks, and nearly regular. The 
style of the fortifications at t'eii bespeak .a much 
higher antiquity. 

Added to what we have already stated, there are 
vestiges of ancient fortifications and aqueducts, and 
traces of roads ; also fragments of an ancient t;jtadel. 
There are, also, tombs in a glen near, ati^> upon the 
rock, called Isola, exhibiting every kind of sepulchral 
excavation ; caves, columbaria, and tombs without 
number. This was, no doubt, tlic metropolis' of 
Veii. 

There are, also, the remains of other tumuli, which 
appear to have been the common rt ceptaclc of those 
slainiin battle, jijatbqf than of rciiRirkable individuals. 
These all mark the dsjte of V,oii in the elder times; but 
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a st.atuc of Tiberius found here, of course denotes the 
ago of the empire. 

“The remains of this once populous Etruscan city,” 
s.ays .Sir William Gell, “have, in the course of 
the l.ist ten years, suffered so lamentably from spo¬ 
liations, perjiotrated or permitted by the owners of 
th<! soil, that it is necessary to take particular notice 
of sifch rcdics as still attest the existence of a place of 
so much importance in the early history of Italy.” 

This he has done, in liis work entitled “ The Topo¬ 
graphy of Home, and its Vicinityand from that 
work wo glean most that is stated in this abstract *. 

♦ Livy; Eustufc ; (tell. 


THK END. 


i.oNi)<»N; 

and kvans^i'rintki^, wimtkfiuaes. 
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NO. 1.— MESSENE. 

I’att.sanias* appears to Iiavo had great interest in 
tl^e liistory of tlio ]\Iessoiiiaiis ; for his history of 
their wars is more minute and animated than any 
other part of liis narrative. Ilis account of the city 
gives us a graiitl idea of wliat it must once liave 
been ; and the present splendid remains produce a 
conviction of his veracity. 

The walls of JMessene +, ])uilt of hewn stone, 
crowned with battlements, and Hanked w'ith.towers, 
were stronger and higher than tliose of .Byzantium, 
lihodes, and the other cities of Gre-oce. They in¬ 
cluded within th(dr circuit Mount Ithomc. It4iad 
a large jmblic square or forarn, ornamented with 
temples, statues, and a S])leudid fountain. Beautiful 
edilices were on every side. 

'rh(! Messenians had several wars with the liace- 
dieiiionians ; and at one time were so uufortunatt^ as 
to be reduced to the condition of the Hedots. ^J’liey 
were at length, however, reinstated by the Thebans, 
who took theii' city from the Spartans, who had 
])ossesscd it a long time, after having expelled all 

* Ootlwcii. y IJarthulciiiy. 
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its inhabitants. Tliosc wlio were dispersed in differ¬ 
ent regions of Grucce, Italy, and Sicily, on tlio first 
notice given them, ietiinied with incredible joy : 
animated by the love of tlnjir country, natural to all 
nH;n, and almost as much by their hatred of the 
Spartans, which ilongth of time had only increased. 
They built themselves a city, which, from the ancient 
name, was .^alled Messeno. 

After their return they fell out with the Achaians, 
and ha’ing . worsted their cch^brated general, I’hilo- 
jaeincn, tliey had the meanness and atrocity to put 
him to death. llis history is thus related by 
Itollin :— • 

“l.)inocrates, the jMessenian, had drawn ofi'lMessene 
from the Aebaian leagut^; and was meditating how 
ho might best seize u|)on a considerable ]>ost near 
that <aty. Philo]nemen, then seventy years of .age, 
and generalissimo of the Acljaians for the eighth 
time, lay sick. However, the instant the nows of 
this was brought him, he set out, notwithstanding 
his indis]>osition, made a counter-march, and ad¬ 
vanced tow.ards JMesseno with a small body of forces. 
Hinocrates, who had marched out against him, wais 
soon piH to flight; but five hundred troopers, who 
guarded the o]ien country of Messeno, ha])peniug to 
come uj> aed I’oinforco him, he faced about an<l 
rou{od Philopnunen. This gener.al, who was solici¬ 
tous of nothing but to save the gallant youths who 
l.‘ad followed him in this expedition, performed the 
most extraordinary acts of bravery ; but b.a])|)euing 
to fall from his hors(!, and receiving a d(^ep wound in 
the head, he was taken prisoner by the enemy, who 
carried him to Messeue. 

“ U])on the arrival of the news that Philopccmcn 
wa.s taken ]>risoncr, and on his way to the city, tho 
IMessenians ran to the g;ites ; not being able to per¬ 
suade themselves of the truth of what they hc.ard. 
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till tlioy saw him tlicmsolves; so greatly improhahle 
did tills relation apjiear to theih. To satisfy the 
\iok'iit curiosity of the iuhabifants, many of whom 
had not yet heen aide to get a sight of him, they 
were forced to show the illustrious jwisoner on tfic 
tlu'atre. When they beheld I’liilojiunncn, dragged 
aIoiig»in chains, most of the spectators W'cro so moved 
to compassion, that the tears trickled from their eyes. 
'I'here even was heard a murmur among tlie yieojile, 
Avhich resulted from humanity, aiid a ^bry laudable 
gratitude ; “ That thejMesseniauH ought to call to mind 
the gri'at services done by I'liilopiemeu, and his pre¬ 
serving the libert)'' of Achaia, by the defeat of Nabis 
the tyrant.” Ihit the magistrates did not sufl'er him 
to be long exhibited in this manner, lest the Jiity of 
the jieoplc should be attended with ill consequences. 
They therefore to(d< him away on a sudden ; and, 
alter consulting together, caused him to be conveyi'd 
to a place called the 'Freasury. This was a suhter- 
raucouH place, whither neither light lior air entered 
from without, and had no door to it, hut was shut 
with a huge stone that was rolled over the entrance 
of it. In this dungeon they imprisoned I’hiloyiemcn, 
and jiosted a gu.ard round every part rd’ it. * 

“ As soon as it was night, and all the peojde wore 
withdrawn, J)inocrateH caused the stono*to be rijlcd 
away, and the executioner to descend into the dun¬ 
geon with a dose of poison to PhilojKotnen, commauij^ 
ing him not to stir till he had sw.allowed it. 'Fbe 
moment tiio illustrious Mogalopolitan perceived the 
first glimmerings of light, and saw the man advance 
towards him, with a lamp in one hand and a sword 
in the other, he raised himself with the utmost diffi¬ 
culty, for he was very weak, sat down, and then 
taking the cup, he inquired of the executioner, whe¬ 
ther he could toll what was become of the young 
Megalopolitans his followers, particularly liycodas f 
B 2 . 
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The executioner answering, that he heard almost all 
had saved themsclVeshy flight, PhilopORnieii thanked 
him by a nod, and locking kindly on liiin,—“ You 
bring me,” says b<‘, “ good news; and I find we arc 
ndt entirely unfortunate; ” after whicb, without 
breathing the least complaint, ho swallowed the 
deadly dose, and laid himself again on his flo:ik. 
The poisonVas very speedy in its effects; for I*hi- 
lopminen, ‘being extremely weak and feeble, expired 
in a moment.'' 

“ When the news of bis death sjwead among the 
Aebaians, all their cities were inexpressibly afilieted. 
Immediately all ‘their young men who were of ago 
to bear .arms, and all their magistrates, came to Ulu- 
giilopolis. Here a gr.and council being summoned, it 
was unanimously resolved not to delay a moment 
the revenge of so hoiTid a deed; .and, accordingly, 
having elected ou the spot I.yeortasfor their general, 
they advanced with the utmost fury intt) Mcssenc, 
and filled every ]),art of it with blood and slaughter. 
The Messeniaus h,aving now no refuge left, and being 
unable to defend themselves by force of arms, sent a 
deputation to the Achaians, to desire that an end 
might lA; ])ut to the wai', and to beg pardon for their 
p.ast faidts. “ Lyeortas, moved at their intreaties, did 
not, think ifr'advisahle to treat them .as their furious 
and insolent revolt seemed to deserve. Ho told 
them tli.at there w.as no other way for them to ex¬ 
pect a j)eaee, but by delivering up the authors of 
the revolt,-and of the death of IMiilopocinen ; to sub¬ 
mit all their affairs to the disposal of the Achaians, 
and to roeeive a garrison into their cit.atlel. These 
conditions were .accejffed, .and exeeutc'd immediately. 
Hinocrates, to ])reveiit the ignominy of dying by an 
executioner, l.aid violent hands on himself, in which 
be was imitated by all those who had advised the 
putting Ph lopmmen to death.” 
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A mere village* now occupies the site of Messene, 
and thfe is situated on its ruins, about three quarters 
of a mile from the great gate,* which, of its kind, is 
the most magnificent ruin in Clrcccc. 

A circular wall, composed of largo regular hloiAs, 
incloses an urea of sixty -two feet diameter. In this 
wall»aro two gates, one facing Cyparissaii, and thi^ 
other looking towards Laconia. Tlicf architraves 
have falli'ii ; hut that which hclongod t<vtho Laco¬ 
nian gate remains entire, with one end ftn the ground, 
and tlie other leaning against the wall. 

There ari! the remains, also, of a stadium, and of a 
tlnuatre, one of the smallest in CJrciTce. Several other 
trace.s, masses of fine walls, and hra])S of stones, that 
are scattered about the place, are overgrown or 
nearly concealed by largo trees and luxuriant 
sliruhst. 


NO. H.—IMYCEN.E. 

Tins city was the cajiital of Agjmemnon, who w.as 
the coininander-in-chief of the as.scmhlcd <)recks, 
heforo the walls of Troy. This event took ])lace, 
1 ). c. 1184; and the present ruins are supposed to 
he the mins of tlu! city before tliat event. • 

Perseus translated the seat of his kingdom from 
Argos to Jilyceua!. The kings who ruigned at^My- 
ccnie, jifter Perseus, were lOroctryon, Sthenclus, and 
Lurystheus. The last, after the death of Hercules, 
declared ojieu w.ar against his descendants, ajip’hv 
hending they might some time or other attempt to 
dethrone him ; which, as it hajipcncd, was done by 
the lleraclidai; for, having killed Eurystheus in 
battle, they entered victorious into Peloponnesus; 
and made themselves masters of the country. But 
a ])laguc obliged them to quit the country. Three 

* Oodwell. 

f Darthclemy ; UoDin ; Dodwcll; Clarke. 
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years after tliis, being deeeivecl by tlie ainbigturas 
oxjn'essiou of tbe oracle, tliey made a second alteinjit, 
wbicli likewise proved frnitk.'ss. This was about 
twMity years before the taking of Troy. 

» Atreus, the son of I’elops, uncle by tbe mother’s 
side to biurystbeus, was tbe lattei-’s suee<;ssor. And 
in this manner the crow'u came to tbe descenilapts of 
I’clojis, froKi whom I’eloponnesu.s, wbicb before was 
calbal Aiiyi, derived its name. The bloody hatred of 
tbe two brotViTs, Atreus and Thyestes, is known to 
all tile world. 

I’listheiies, the son of Atreus, succeeded bis father 
in tbe kingdom of Myeenie, which be left to his son 
Againemnoii, who was succeeded by his son Ore.stes. 

The kingdom of IMycena-was filled with enormous 
.and horrible crimes, from the timi! it came into the 
family of l.’elops. 

'J'isamenes and Pentbilus, sons of Orestes, reigned 
aftei’ their father, and were at last di'iven out by the 
lleraclidie. ^ 

The b ngtb of the Aio’opolis of Myceno', is about 
four hundred yards,* and its breadth about two 
hunili’cd. Tbe whole circuit of this citadi ! can still 
be madv out; and, in some ])lace.s, tbe w'alls remain 
to the beigkt of fifteen or twenty feet. They are 
coustructed .“jf huge stones, and belong to that style 
of li’uildiiig commonly called (yclojiean. 'I'liis di*- 
scri])tion of w'all building is recognised by its massy 
iiCiterials, and by a certain style of rudeness ; in 
which, however, dilferent cjiocbs are easily distin¬ 
guished. The oldest part of the walls of SI \ cen:e, 
resembles the (Jyclopeau W'alls of 'I’iryns, a, jdace to 
the south, about seven miles distant, which are appa¬ 
rently nothing more than huge masses of unw'rought 
stone, ])laced one above another, with the Interstices 
filled u]) by smaller materials. 

* Knight. 
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Tlie citadol of IMycona; is of an irrogular oLloiig 
form, and is now cliioHy an objfot of curiosity for 
tho gate, or great entrance, to the north and west 
angle, 'riic approach to this gate i.s hy a ]>assagc 
of til'ty feet long, and thirty wide, formed hy tWo 
parallel and projecting walls, avliich was a ])art of 
the 4'rtilication, and wen* obviously <lcsigned to com ¬ 
mand the entr.ance, and annoy any cnem^ who inight 
venture to attack the place. The door i$ fornusl of 
three stones, two upright, and a crosH-i»k)ne, forming 
.a soHlt. This last is fifteen feet long, four wide!, and 
six feet seven inches thictk in the mi<ldle, hut di¬ 
minishes tow.ards each end. On ’this stone stands 
anothei' of a triangul.ar shape, which is twelve feet 
long, ten high, and two thick. 'I'wo lions are cut 
in relief on the face of this .stone, standing on their 
h'ind legs, on o])])osite sides of a round ])illar, on 
whii-h their fore))aws rest. 

The kingdom of tin' Argiv<'S* was divith'd into 
two ])ortions, liy Acrisius anil hi^ hrotlicr J’netus. 
Argos .and Alyceme were their capit.als. These, as 
belonging to the same family, and distant only about 
six miles and a rpiarter from each other, had one 
tutelary deity, Juno; and were, jointl}', jiriprietors 
of her tcm]de, tho Jlcrieum. This rentrwnod ti'inple 
was adorned with curious sculjiture, wid numerous 
statues. Tho image was verj' large, made hy I’o- 
iycletus, of gold and ivory, sitting on a throne. 
Among the offerings was a .shield, taken hy IMeii*- 
laus, from I’.uphorhus, at Ilium ; au altar of silver, 
on which the ni.arriagc of Ilchc with Hercules was 
rejiresented; .a golden crown and purple robe, given 
hy Nero; and a ])cacock of gold, set with precious 
stones, dedicated hy lladri.an. 

Nc.ar it were the remains of a more ancient temjdc. 


* f'lianillcT. 
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which had been burned ; a taper setting some gar¬ 
lands on lire, whiloithe priestess was sleeping. 

Tlie cause of the destruction of Myceme is said to 
have been this:—Eighty of its Iutocs accomjiauied 
tlxj Spartans to the defile of Therniopylin, .and' shared 
with them the glory of their immortal deed. This is 
said so to have excited the j€\alousy of their sister-city, 
Argos, thtit^it was never afterwards f()rgiven. The 
Argives, sfung by the recollection of the opportunity 
they had tWs lost of signalising theinselvi\s, and 
unable to endure the sn]Kirior fame of tiicir neigh¬ 
bours, in.ade war .against Myccn.a>, .and destroyed 
it. This event iKippened about five centuries before 
Christ. dVt! cannot, however, believe that the Ar¬ 
gives, who were an lixceedingly mild and benevo- 
lont ])eopIc, could have done such an .act of .atrocity 
as this. 

Strabo could not imagine where Jlyccmo could 
have stood. lie says, that not a single vestige 
remained. PauR;j,nias, however, who lived at .a 
much later jieriod, found its colossal ruin.s, and 
described them as they .are seen at this veuy day. 

“It is not,” s.a5'3 Dr. Cl.arke, “ merely the circum¬ 
stance of seeing the architecture and the sculpture of 
the hcroie ages, which renders a view of Myceiue one 
of the highest gratifications a littirary travdler can 
experience; the consideration of its remaining at this 
time, exactly as Pansanias saw it in the s(!eond 
ciUitnry, and in such .a state of preservation, th.at an 
.alto-relievo, described by him, yet <!xists in the 
identical position he has assigned for it, adds greatly 
to the interest excited by these r('m.arkable ruins : 
indeed, so singularly does the whoh; scene corresj»ond 
with his account of the place, that, in comparing 
them together, it might bo supposed, .a single hour 
h.ad not elapsed since ho was himself upon the 
spot." 
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Everything* conspires to render those ruins pre- 
oininontly interesting ; whetlior* we consider their 
venerable ago, tlie allusions «iade to them in such 
distant ])criods, when they were visited hy Sojihocles, 
Euripfdes and other jioets and historians of Cri'cauc, 
as the classical antiquities of tluiir country ; or the 
in<liijimtablc examples they afford of the architecture, 
scul])ture, mythology and customs of thff heroii: ages. 

The walls consist of huge unhewn masijes of stone, 
so fitted and adapted to eaeli otiicr, as»to have given 
rise to an o])inion, that the power of man was in¬ 
adequate to the labour necessary in buihling them. 

One of the finst things that is? noticed is a tu¬ 
mulus of an immense size. Tliis has been opened, 
and the eutrane(? is no longer eoueealed. This 
sejmlclire has been erroneously called the “ treasury 
Of Atreus and the “ momimcnt of Agamemnon.” 
“ That this sejuilchre,” says Olarke, “ could not have 
been tin; treasuiy of Atreus, is evident fromVausanias’s 
description, because it was ir 'ilhiml. the walls of tlie 
Acropolis ; and that it cannot be tier monument of 
Agamemnon, bccaust; it was irithUi the citadel.” 

In regard to the tomb of Agamemnon, the follow¬ 
ing account has been given by Jlr. 'J’urntr : “ 1 

entered by a subterraneous pasHag(!, o])*'ucd by Lord 
Elgin, and was suiqnised to find myself.m an immense 
dome, about ninety bat high, and fifty roiintl tlie 
bottom. It had two d<a>rs, one into tlie open air, 
and another into an int(!rior chamber, which v*is 
thoroughly dark, and, I was told, very small. It was 
built of immense stones, and was in excellent presiTva- 
tiou. The tomb being subterraneous, tlierc ai'c no 
traces above-ground, and you might walk over it for 
years, without susj)ecting that you were walking over 
so interesting a ruin.” 

The other anti<piities must remain for the more 
• Clai-kc^ “ 
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attentive cxaiiiiiiation of future travellers ; who, as it 
is hoped, will visit ‘the ruins provided with the neci’S- 
sary itnyilonionts for liSaking resi’arches, where, with 
the slightest y)roeaution, they will he little liahlr> * to 
intJiuTuption, the jdaeo being as destitute of inhabi¬ 
tants, and almost as little known, as it was in the 
time of Strabo ; when it was believed that vot a 
vestige eoulfi be found +. 

NO. III.-MILETUS. 

'I'lliH cehdirated city was the eajiital of Ionia, 
situated, intlie time of I’ansanias, ten stadia from the 
mouth of the IMitinder; but that river accumulated 
its deposit, afterwards, so closely, that the town was 
removed, in yirocess of time, more than three miles 
within the land. Of its origin there are two accounts: 
soijie ascribing it to a colony from Crete, under the 
conduct of Miletus ; some to Sai’pedon; and others to 
Nehais, the son of Codrns, king of Athens, who died 
there, and whose tomb was in existence for many agc'S. 

“ Alyattes, king of Sai-dis, made war njioii the 
IMilcsians in the following manner,” says Herodotus. 
“ As the time of harvest a))])roaehed, he marched an 
army into their country to the sound of the jiastoral 
])ipe, harp, and llutes, ydayed upon by women as well 
as men. On,his arrival in their ti'rritoi'ies, he neither 
hunti-d, nor in any respect injured their edifices, 
which stood in the iiidds ; but he totally ilestroyed 
tl<C> ] iroduco of their lands, and then returned. As 
the Alilesiaiis w'cro securely situated m ar the sea, all 
attacks ujion their city would probably hai c proved 
ineffectual. His motive for not destroying their 
buildings was, that they might bo induced again to 
cultivate thoii' lands, and that on every ri'petition of 
his excursions, he might ho secure of plunder.” 

(Hiirko. •['Strabo; I’angaiiins; RolUii; AVbclcrj Burrtlic- 
lomy; Clmiidlcr ; Turner; Ciiukc, 
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In this tnaiinor the war was prntractod (Inriiipf a 
]X'rio(l of olovoii years ; tlio Milcsiaiis roceivinir no 
succour from any of tlieir rt'iohbours, .i!Xce])t tlic 
natives of (Jliios. ]n tiie twelftli year of tin; war the 
(aieiii/ ao'ain set fire to tlie corn, and a snd4wi 
wind sju'inoino- n]>, tlie flaini^s caught tin? temple of 
JMin^'rva and hiirnt it to tlie ground. Alyattes, siip- 
jiosing that the IMih'sians must ho destitute of corn 
I'rom tliese repcati'd conflagr.ations, sent w/u d that an 
amhassador would he at JVlilotus to iMakc a truce, 
until ho had rehnilt the temple. AVnien Thrasy- 
hulus, king of .Miletus, heard this, he directed all the 
corn that could ho in any way* collected, to he 
hroiight into the |inhlie inarket-placc; .and at an 
appointed time ordered the IMilcsians to commence a 
scene of feasting ami dances. AVhen Alyattes heard 
of this festivity, convinced tliat he had hcen mistaken 
.as to the hope of starving the IMilcsi.ans out, he not 
only immediately oll'ered ])eaec, hut entered into a 
strict alliance with them, and for^iwith erected two 
tcmjiles to Alinerva instead of one. 

I'he Toniaiis liaving hcen drawn into revolt through 
the intrigues and ainhitious views of two jiersons, 
Aristagori'.s and llysteius, the i’ersians,J having 
rout'‘d the Jonians, laid siege to Alilotu*. both by sea 
and land. They not only undermined Abe walls, hut 
ap]died every species of military machines against it. 
'J'he oracle had declared ;— 

And dinn, fvIiU'tns, versed in ill too - 

Siiall Ik' tlie prey and pliiiulcr nf tlie iitioiie: : 

Ynur wive^ shall stm)]> to tvasii a lono-Iiair’U train, 

And others aiuiid our Didynnean liuie. 

This pro])hccy was'fulfilled. The city w.as faken 
and ntterly destroyed. 1'ho greater ])ait of the JMile- 
sians waa-o slain by the I’ersiaiis, who at that time 
wore long hair; and their wives and children wt'rc 
carried into slavery. Those who survived, were 
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sent to Susa; Darius treating tlioui witli groat 
humanity. ■■ 

The JMilosians, continues Herodotus, on suffering 
these calamities from the Persians, did not meet 
■wAli the return from the people of 8yharis,' which 
they might justly have expected. When Sybaris 
was taken by tlie (Votoniati, the Milesians,, had 
shaved theh- lieads, and fliscovered (U'ery testimony 
of sorrow ; for betwixt these two cities a strict hos- 
]>itality jirov.»d(‘d. And hero wo must give room for 
a beautiful instance of sensibility on tbo ]>art of the 
Atluaiiaiis. When they Inward of the destruetion of 
Miletus, they ga^e way to many indications of sor¬ 
row; and some years after the capture of Miletus, 
a drama, written by Phrynicus, being rejircscnted at 
Athens, the whole audience mcltial into tears. The 
poet, for thus reminding tlutm of so terribh^ a cala¬ 
mity, vyas fined a thousand draclmne, and the piece 
forbidden to be played in future. 

A bloody battle was fought under the walls of the 
town, between tln^ Athenians and Argives on one 
side, and the JVloponnesiaus assisted by the Persians 
and the revolted M ilesians on the other. The for¬ 
tune of'ithc d.ay turned to the side of the Athenians; 
and they would have; entered tbo city and recovered 
their authority, had not a fleet of fifty-live sail, 
belonging to the enemy, compelled them to draw oft' 
their forces and retire. 

412*. In this year the inhabitants of 
Miletus joined the Laeedtemonian ]iaity against 
Athens. When the Athenians lieanl of thi.s, they 
yotinl the ex])enditure of a thon.sand tah^nts, which, 
in more prosi)crous times, they had deposited in 
tbo citadel, under the sanction of a de<Tee of tbo 
s(^nate and people, to reserve it for an occasion of the 
utmost danger. This enabled them to recruit their 


• Gillies. 
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HcL’t; and having secured the fidelity of the Leshiaiis, 
they endeavoured to r(a;over their authority in 
Miletus. 

Lysaudor of Laccdiuinoii acted a great atrocity at 
Miletifs. A])prehending that thosi; who were tl«en 
at the head of the people, would escape his revenge, 
he ^woro that ho would do them no harm. These 
chiefs, giving enalit to his oath, aj)poaft;d therefore 
in ]iul)lie ; hut no sooner had tiny done ^o, than the 
treacherous 1 .ysauder gave h^ave to •tiic nobles of 
the town to ])ut them all to death, which tiny imme¬ 
diately did, although the number amounted to no 
less than eight hundi-ed ! lie cau*!d, also, an incre¬ 
dible number of i>ersons, who were of the i)arty 
ojiposed to him, to bo massacred; and this ho did 
not only to gratify his own malice and revenge, but 
to serve tlu^ enmity, malice, .and avarice of his fri(!ndB, 
whom he took didight in supporting in the gratifica¬ 
tion of their passions by the death of their enemies. 

The M ilesiaus, when free; from a,foreign yoke, were 
ofb'ii reduced to a state of vassalage by domestic 
tyrants, who governed them with absolute sway, and 
made them feel all the evils of a foreign subjection. 
In the tiiiK! of Antiochus II., for instance, read of 
one Timarehus,-who, reigning in Miletus, and j)rae- 
tising all manner of cruelties, was driven out by that 
jn'inee, and rewai ded by the citizens with the tille of 
Theos. 

AVhen Alexander left Ephesus, he marched io 
Miletus. lint the city, expecting succoui's from the 
I’ersians, closed its gates against him. Menmon, 
one of the most valiant commanders of Darius, who 
had shut himself up in the fortress, determined to 
make as stout a defence as possible. The Macedo¬ 
nian, however, attacked him skilfully and vigour- 
ously, sending fresh troops to supply the places of 
those that were wearied ; yet finding his troops still 
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repulsed in all directions, the garrison being well sup¬ 
plied with every tiling necessary for a siege;, bo 
[danted all bis inacliitfes against the walls, made a 
groat number of lercaclies, and atteni])ted new sca- 
ludos wlu rcver they were attaclied. 7\t lengtli the 
besiegeel, after many brave efforts, fearful of being 
taken l>y storm, cajiitulated. NVlicii he lm<l .suc- 
ceodial, jMeiander acted in a mamu;r much more 
noble and generous than he had done before, or did 
alter in maiiyiicases ;—la; treated the Milesians with 
great humanity. The foreignirs, however, that had 
taken j)art with them, he sold as slaves. 

JMiletus is tbusdtseribed intho jiagesof llarthclemy, 
whr)seTravelsofAnacharHis,a.sweliaveheforeobs(;rvo(l, 
bav(! .'ill the authority of an ancient author;—“ \V hen 
at Miletus, we surveyed with admiration its teiu]>les, 
I'estivals.manufaeturi®, harbours, and the iniiuiner.ablo 
concourse of shijis, mariners, and workmen, thia'o ]>er- 
potually in motion. This city is an abode of ojmlenee, 
learning, and pleasure;—it is the Athens of Ionia. 
Within the walls tlie eityis .adorned by the productions 
of .art; andwdthout,cmbelli.shedbytheriebes of nature. 
IJow often h.avc we directed our steps to the banks 
of the jMSe.ander, wdiich, after having reedved a mul¬ 
titude of rivers, and bathed the walls of various cities, 
rolls its waters in innumerable windings through tlio 
]>lain which is honoured by bearing its name, and 
proudly ornaments its course with the jdenty it 
ci/.ites! How often, si'ated on the turf, wdiich bor¬ 
ders its flowery margin, siuTounded on all sides with 
the most delightful ))rospects, and unable to satiate 
our senses with the purity and serene splendour of 
the air and sky, have we not felt a delicious Languor 
insinuate into our souls, and throw us, if I may so 
speak, into the intoxication of hapjiiness ! Such is 
the influence of the climate of Ionia : and as moral 
causes, far from correcting, have only tended to 
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increase it, tlio Tonians have become the most effe¬ 
minate, but, at tlic same time, .arc to lie mmilxTcd 
amono; the most amialih! ])oo)ile, of .Asia,tic (jreeeo. 
Ill their ideas, sentiments, and manners, a certain 
softness jirevails, wliieli constitute tlio cliariu ^f 
society ; and in their music and dancing is a liberty, 
which at first offends, and then seduces. They have 
adilcTl new charms to pleasure, and enriched’ their 
luxury by inventions. Numerous festivals occupy 
them at home, or .attract them to thc,ncighbourlng 
cities, wlu’re the men apjiear in magnificent habits, 
and the women in all tlie elegance of female orna¬ 
ment, and with all the desire of phrising.” 

yt. I’aiil, in his way from Corinth to Jerusalem, 
passed through Mili'tus; and as he went by se.a, and 
would not take hijihosus in his way, ho caused the 
priests and bishops of the church of Ephesus to come 
to Miletus*. 

Mihdus fell under subjection to the Homans, and bo 
came a coiiKidcrable jdacc! under the Creek emperors. 
Then it fell under the scourge of the Turks; OIU) of 
tho sultans of wliicli (a.i>. 1175) sent twenty thou¬ 
sand men, with orders to lay waste the Roman iin])c- 
rial ])rovinces, and l>ring him sand, water,* and an 

* Acts NX. vcr. 13. And wc went licforc to sliip*;iiid sailed uuta 
Assob, there intending Iti lake in Paul ; for so li^d be appointed, 
minding hiniBclf togo afoot. • 

14. And wlien lie met with us at Assos, wo took him in, and 
came to Mitylcne. 

15. And wc sailed llicnoc, and came the next day over again^^t 
(Jliioft ; and the next day we ariivcd at Satiios, and Uirricd at Tro- 
gyliinm ; and the next day wc came to Miletus. 

16. For Paul had detennined to sail by Kplicsus, because he 
would not 8])end the time in Asia: for he Imsted, if it were possible 
foi’ liim, to be at JeruKilcm the day 4)f Pentecost. 

17. And from Miletus he sent to Kplicsus, and called the ciders 
of the church. 

18. Anil when they were come to him, he said unto them, Yc 
know, from the first clay that T came into Asia, after what manner 
r have been with you at all spa^oiis. 
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oar. All the cities on the Mivander -were then 
ruined: since ■which, little of the history of Miletus 
has been known. ♦ 

The Milesians early applied themselves to naviga- 
tieti; in the spirit of which they, in the j)rcfeess of 
time, planted not less than eighty colonies, in different 
parts of the world ; and as we are ourselves so largely 
engaged in 'colonisation, porhaj)s an account of tho 
colonies, sept out by tho Milesians, may not he deemed 
unintcrcstingii. 

COLONIES OF MILRTITS^ 

Oyziemn 

Artuco > Islands in the Propontis. 

Pioconncsus* J 

Milctopolis, in Mysia. 


ON TIIK COAST AND IN THE ENVIRONS OF THE IIELLE.SPONT. 


Priapus, 

Colonial. 

Pariutti. 


]*;rsus. 

Laiii])sacH3. 

CJarjiJitta. 

Zaloia, at tljc hiot of Mount Ida. 
Scepsis, on that inoiiiitain. 


Alisha. 

liimnsn. 

Pcrcotc, 


NEAR MILKTII.S. 

lasuB. I Lutmos. } llcraclea. 


ISLES SPORADES. 

Icaria. | fjeros. 


ON x-iiK 

Ilcraclca. 

Chersonesu^. 

Tiuiu. 


COASTS OF THE FUXINE (bLACK SFa), 


Sinope. 


Arnistis. 


Cotyorus, 

Scsanins. 

Croiuna. 


C'Crasus. 

Trapezus. 


IN coi.rHis. 

PLasis and Dioseorias. 


Anthhu 

IN TllllACB. 

Tin nias. 

I'actycs. 

Anchialiie. 

Piiinopulis. 

Cardia. 

ApoUouia. 

Andnc..a, 
Crithotc. , 

IN SCYTHIA. 

Deultuin. 

Odcssns. 1 

j (/alatis. 1 

Tyras. 

Oruni. j 

1 Touri. 1 

Istropulis. 

Borytbrauis. 
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IN CHER.SONKSUS TAUltICA. 

Theodosia. | Pwitii^'i}){BUTn. 

Nyinphaea. | ^ Mynieciou. 

ON TtlK CIMMERIAN BOSPHORUS. 

TMignagoiia. j llermonassa. j Cephi. 

T'uiais in Sainiutia; Salainis in Cyprus; Nuucratis^ Cheniis, 
Paniiia in Kgypt; Anipc on tlic Tigiis ; Clanda, on the Knpliratcs. 

F»yni this list wo may iniHjrinc to wJ^it a lioight 
of ])uwer and civiiisntion this city must have onoo 
attained, llabyloii stands in a wildoriftss and a 
dcs(Tt hy its side. * * * § 

.Miletus was adorniMi with superb edifices ; and was 
greatly e(‘l(‘l)rated for its trade, scioi^ces, and arts. It 
gave birth also to many ominent ]>ersons; anioTigst 
wliom may bo partieuhirly nuaitioiied, Tlialcs 
AnaxiinciK's t, Aiiaximnndi'r J, llecattensj, Tiino • 
tlieus ||, also the celeiirated Aspasia, the wife of 
lV‘rieles. It was also famous for its excellent wool, 
with which w(Te made stulfs and garments, held in 
the highest reputation both for softness, elegance, and 
beauty. 

It had a temjih^ dedicated to Apollo Didynueus, 
which was burnt by Xerxes. Tlic Milesians, how- 
soon after rebuilt it, and upon so larg(5,a scale, 
that Htralio describes it as having Ixh ii t'qpal ift extent 
to a village ; so large iudecjd was it, that it eoidd 
lu^vcr he covered. It stood in a thick grove. Al'ith 
wliat magnificence and jirodigious .s])irit this cdifii c 

* He wi'i tlte lirst. that lUTUiaU'lv calculated eclipses of liie 
lie discovered the ^olstices; he divided the IicavoHs iuli) live zoiio. 
and recojinneudcd the divihiou of the year into three liuiidicd and 
fcixty-fivc days. 

•f The inventor of sun-dials and the gnomon. Tins philosophrr 
hud iiovtuthclcss many curious tipinioiis ; amongst uliicli may he 
. mentioned, that air was the parent of every eieatcd being ; r.rnl that 
tlje sun, moon, ami stars, ha<l been made from tlic earth. 

J He lauglit that men wcic born of earth and vvatcr, mixed 
together by the heat of the sun. 

§ An historiim. 


VOL. n. 


c 


II A musician. 
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was designed, may in some measure bo collected from 
the present remains. Strabo called it the “ greatest 
of all temples;” adding'lhat it continued without a roof 
on account of its bigness; Pausanias mentions it as 
uidinishcd, but as one of tho wonders pecifiiar to 
Ionia; and Vitruvius mentions this among the four 
temples, which have raised their architects tj tho 
summit of Mnown*. 

Tliere "w^as a magnificent theatre also built of stone, 
but cased with marble, and greatly enriclu^d with 
sculptures. There was also one temple of Venus in 
this town, and another in the neighbourhood. 

Miletus is now oallod Palatskia (the palaces). Not¬ 
withstanding its title, and tho splendour of its ancient 
condition, it is but a moan place now. The principal 
relic of its former magnilicenec! is a ruined theatre, 
rnealiiring in length four hundred and fifty-seven 
feet. The external face of this vast fabric is marble. 
Tho front has been removed. A few seats only 
remain, and tliose, as usual, ranged on the slop(! of a 
hill. Tho vaults which supported tho extremities, 
with tho arches or avenues of tho two wings, arc 
constructed with such solidity, that they will not 
easily b}- demolished. Tlie entrance of tho vault is 
nearly filled up with rubbish ; but when Dr. (Jhaudlcr 
crept into it, .'ed by an Arnuaiian, with a candle in a 
long'paper lantern, innumerable hats began flitting 
about them ; and the stench was intolerable. 
f Tho town was spread witli rubbish and overgrown 
with thickets. Tho vestiges of “ the hcatlum city," 
arc pieces of wall, broken arches, aud a few scattered 
pedestals and inscriptions, a sijuare marhk! urn, and 
many wells. One of the pedestals has belonged to a 
statue of the Emperor Hadrian, who was a friend to 
the Milesians, as appears from the titles of Saviour 
and Benefactor, bestowed upon him. Another has 
* louiau AuliijuiUut. 
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supported tlie Eiiiperor Sevorns, and lias a long in¬ 
scription, with this jiroamble : * “ The senate and 
peojde of the citj/ of the Mil^ians, the first settled 
in fonia,, ami the mother of nutu}/ and great cities 
hath iit Pontns and Pggj>t, and in various other pa Ms 
of the irorldT Tliis lies among the bushes behind 
the (Jieatre. 

Several piers of an aqueduct are standing. Near 
the ferr\f is a large couchant lion, of white marble ; 
and in a Turkish Imrying-ground anothfii-; and traces 
remain of an old foi’tress. Uesides these, thert^ are a 
considerable number of forsaken mosques; and among 
the ruins are several fragments of ifticient ehurchos. 

Wheler says, that in his time, there were many 
inscri|>tions, most of tlKon defaced by time and 
weather; some ui)on single stones, others upon^ery 
largo tombs. On one of thenj W(‘re carved two 
women hunting, with tliree dogs; the foremost hold¬ 
ing a har(i in its mouth. 

“ j\liletu.s,” says Dr. Chandler, from whom we 
have borrowed several passages in this article, ‘‘ was 
once powerful and illustrious. The early navigators 
e.vtmided its (lomimn-ee to remote regioirs; the whole 
I'luNinc Sea, the I’ropontis, Egypt, and oth«r eoun- 
trio.s, were frequented by its ships, and Settled by its 
colonies. It withstood Darius, and rettised to a,dmit 
Alexander. It has been styled the metropolis and 
bead of Ionia ; the bulwark of Asia; chief in war 
and jicace; mighty by sea; the fertile luotheV, 
which had ])onr(!d forth her sons to every quarter. 
It afterwards fell so low as to furni.sh a proverbial 
saying, ‘The Milesians were once great;’ but if w'c 
conpiaro its ancient glory, and its subsequent hmni- 
tiation, with its present state, wo mayjustly exedaim, 
^ili^is, how much lower art thou now fallen* !’ ” 

* IJcrodotus ; Strabo ; Pausattias; Quiutus Curtiiis ; Pridvau.ic; 
CliantUcr; Stuart; B-artheleiuy ; rjjilics. 

c 
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NOr IV.— NACri.IA. 

This town, now aallcd Napoli di Komania, is 
situate along the foot of tlic rocky promontory, 
■wj(icli projects into the sea, at tlie head of the 
gulf of Napoli. Its walls were built by the Ve¬ 
netians. 

Ancient Nauplia, which is said to have been imilt 
by Nauplius, absurdly called the son of Neptune, 
became the ^phief naval arsenal of the Argives. 
Even so early as the time of I’ausanias, however, 
it had become desolate; only a few remains of a 
temple, and of the walls, then existing. Its modem 
liistory is rather interesting. 

The Venetians obtained j>ossession in 14G0. In 
1495 it surrendered to Bajazet, but was again taken 
by flic Venetians, under Morozini, in 1588, after 
a month’s siege, aiiU became the heuad-quarters of 
tliat nation, in the Mono. In 1714, it was treach¬ 
erously given up to All Coumourgi, and was the 
seat of Turkish government, and residence of the 
I’asha of the Morea; till 'I'ripolizzi was si^lected 
as heing more central; when it hecame subject to 
the Boy of Argos. The crescent rcaiiained unin¬ 
terruptedly flying on this fortress, till the 12th of 
Decemher 18,22, when it surrendered to the (Jrceks, 
after a long and tedious blockadi^; the ’I'urkish 
garrison having been reduced to such a state of 
starvation, as to feed on the corpsi^s of their com - 
jianions. In 1825, Ibrahim .Pasha made a fruitless 
attemjit to surprise the jilace; and it has been tlie 
strong-hold of the Oreeks in tlieir struggle for 
liberty. In April, 1826, the commission of govem- 
meiit held their sittings here; hut were obliged 
to retire to jEgina, on account of civil dissentions, 
and two of the revolted chiefs heing in posses.sion 
of the Pulamadi. During the presidency of Cajio 
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(I’lstrias, wlio always resided, and was assassinated 
in the to.wn, it again became’the seat of govern¬ 
ment ; and on tlie 31st of Jaiiufiry, 1833, Otlio, Prince 
of Havaria, arrived here, as first king of restored 
On ece. 

'J'lio strength of Napoli is the citadel, which is 
(•all(#l the Palainadi, over whose turreded vvalls a 
few cypresses rais»> their sombre heads? It stands 
on the ('astcrnniost and highest elevat’on of the 
])romontory, and completely ov^erhai^s and com¬ 
mands the town. 'J'o all appearance? it is impreg¬ 
nable, and, from its situation and aspect, has been 
termed the CJihraltar of Cl recce. * It is seven hun¬ 
dred and twenty feet above the sea ; and has only 
one assailable point, where a narrow isthmus con¬ 
nects it with the main land; and this is overlooked 
by a rocky pn'cipiee. 

Ulr. Dodvvcll made fruitless inquiries in respect to 
the caves iind labyrinths near Nauplia, which are 
said to leave been formed by tlm Cyclops; but a 
minute! examination is neither a safe nor easy under¬ 
taking. “ The remains that are yet unknown,” says 
he, “ will be brought to light, when the reciprocal 
jealousy of the European j)owers {wrmits the (ireeks 
to break their chains,* and to chase from their out¬ 
raged territory that host of dull opjiressors,, who 
have spread the shades of ignorance over the land 
that was once illuminated by science, and who un- 
cimsciously trample on the venerable dust of the 
l’c'loj)idai and the Atridic.” 

Naujtlia is a miserable village ; the houses have 
nothing peculiar about them, but are built in the 
common form of the lowest habitations of the villages 
of Franco and Savoy. The inhabitants arc indolent. 
“ The indoh!nce of the Napolitans,” says M. La 
Martino, “ is mild, serene, awl gay—the carelessness 
* This was wiitteu in 1806, and published in 1819. 
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of happiness; wliilo that of tlio Greek is heavy, 
morose, and sonibi’c; it is a vice, which jiunishes 
itself.” * 


NO. V.—NEMEA. 

A town of Argolia, greatly distinguish(^d by the 
games once celebrated there. 'I’liese games (eallo 1 the 
Nemean games) were originally iustituted by the 
Argives in honour of Areliemorus, who died from 
the bite of a’''serpcnt; and, afterwards, renewed in 
honour of Hercules, who in that neighbourhood is said 
to have destroyed a lion by squee/.iug him to death. 

These games eiyusiated of foot and horse races, and 
chariot races; boxing, wrestling, and contests of every 
kind, both gymnastici and equestrian. 'J’liey were 
celebr<atcd on tlio l^ith of our August, on the 1st and 
3rd of every Olympiad ; and eoi\tiuiual long after 
thosi^ of 01ym])ia were abolished. 

In the neiglibonring mountains is still shown the 
den of the lion, aavl to have been slain by llorenles; 
near which stand tlie remains of a considerable 
temple, dedicated to .Tn])iter Nemons and (Jleoiue- 
nes, formerly surrounde<l by a grove of cy])rcsscs. 

Of this temple three colunBiis only are remaining. 
These columns, two of whicli bel<B)iging to the space 
between antff; support their architrave. These 
columns .are four feet six inches and a half in dia¬ 
meter, and thirty-one feet ten ineluw and a half i)i 
height, exclusive of the capitals. The single co¬ 
lumn is five feet three inches diameter, and belongs 
to tliu peristyle. The teinjile was hexastylc .and 
peripteral, and is supposed to have bad fourteen 
columns on the sides. The gener.al intoreolnuinia- 
tion is seven feet and a half, and those at the angles 
live feet eleven inches and .a qu.arter. It stands upon 

* I'ausauius; Uodwcll; Lii Martiuu. 
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three steps, each of which is one foot two inches in 
height. The capital of the exterior column has 
been shalcen out of its ])Iacc, rfind will probably ere 
long fall to the ground. “ 1 have not seen in Grecee,” 
continues ]\Ir. Dodwell, “ any Doric teinjilc, ^le 
columns of which are of such slender proportions as 
those of Nemea. The epistyli.a are thin and 
meagre, and the capitals too small for tl»e height of 
the columns. It is constructed of a soft calcareous 
stone, which is an aggreg.ate of sand a^jiJ small petri¬ 
fied shells, and the colnnms are coated with a fine 
stucco. Paiisanias praises the beauty of the temple; 
but, oven in his time, the roof liad fallen, and not a 
single statue was left.” 

No fragments of marble are found amongst the 
ruins, but an excavation would probably be well re- 
jiaid, as the temple was evidently thrown down at 
one moment, and if it contained any sculptured 
marliles, they are still concealed by the ruins. 

Near the temple are several blocks of stones, some 
fluted Doric frustra, and a capital of small dimen¬ 
sions. This is supjvosed to have formed part of the 
sepulchre of Arehemorus. IVIr. Dodwell, however, 
found no traces of the tumulus of I^ycurgus, his 
father, king of Neinca, mentioned Ity Pausauias, 
nor any traces of the theatre and stadjjun. 

Deyond the temjdo is a remarkable summit, the 
top of which is flat, and visible in the gulf of 
Corinth. On one side is a ruinous church, with 
some ndjbish; perhaps where Osspaltes and his 
father are said to have been buried. Near it is a 
very large fig-tree. To this a goatherd rcjiaired 
daily before noon with his flock, which huddled 
together in the shade until the extreme heat was 
over, and then proceeded orderly to feed in the cool 
upon the mountain. 

“ Nemea,” continues Mr, Dodwell, “ is more 
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characterised by gloom than most of the places I 
have seen. The splendour of religious pomp, and 
the long animation jf gymnastic and ('questrian 
exercises, have been succeeded by tlic dreary vacancy 
of a death-like solitude. Wo saw no living creatures 
but a jiloughnian and his oxen, in a sjiot which was 
once exhilarated by the gaiety of thousands,, and 
resounded >vith the shouts of a crowdial jiopula- 
tion*.” 

*° NO. VI.-NINEVEH. 

Of Niticvt'li, tlic niiglily city of old, 

How like a star bIic fell aud [lassi’d away ! 

ATHKHSTONtt. 

The Assyrian cnqtirc was founded by Ashiir, the 
son of Shem, tteeording to soint! writers; but .accord¬ 
ing to others, by Nimrod ; and to othtu's, by N'inus. 

Ninus, .atTording to Diodorus Siculus, is to be 
esteemed the most .ancient of the Assyrian kings. 
Being of a w.arlike disjtositioii, .and ambitious of that 
glory which rcsulte from courage, says he, he armed 
a considerable number of j'onng men, th:tt were brave 
and vigorous like himself; trained thtsm up in labo¬ 
rious («'wjg(.g anQ hardshi])s, and by that means 
aeeustonied them to bear the fatigues of war p.atieutly, 
and to face dangtu's with intrejiidity. AVhiit Dio¬ 
dorus st.ates of Ninus, however, is much more appli¬ 
cable to hi.s father, Nimrod, tlu' son of t'lish, grand¬ 
son of Cham, and great-grandson of Noah ; lu? who 
is signalised in seri]»turc as having been “ a mighty 
hunter before the Lord.a distinction which ho 
gained from having delivered Assyria from the fury 
and dread of wild animals; .and from having, .also, 
by this exercise of hunting, trained up his followers 
to the use of arms, that ho might make use of them 
for other purposes more serious and extensive. 

Bnrtheleiuy ; Dodwcll; UecB ; Brewster. 
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The next king of Assyria was Nintts, the son of 
Nimrod. This prince prepared !i large army^, and in 
the course of sevcnt(!en years Conquered a*vast extent 
of country; extending to Egypt on one side, and to 
India *and Bactriana on the other. On his return Jn? 
resolved on building the largest and noblest city in 
the «vorld; so extensive and ni.agnificfjnt, as to Ic.ave 
it in the j)Ower of none, that should (;oifie after him, 
to build such another. It is j)rol)ahle, hcvrvever, that 
Nimrod laid the foundations of this‘city', .and that 
Ninns completed it: for the ancient writers often 
gjive the n.ame of founder to persons, who were only 
entitled to the a]>pellatlon of restort:r or inqmover. 

This city was called Nineveh. Its form and 
extent are thus relati'd by Diodorus, who states tlnat 
he took his account from Ctesi.as the (Jnidi.an :—“ It 
was of a long form; for on both sides it r.an out 
about twenty-thn.-e miles. The two h'sser angles, 
however, w('re only ninety furlongs a-piece ; so that 
the cireumferencH' of the whole vvas about seventy'- 
four miles. The walls were one hundred feet in 
height; .and so broad, that three chariots might be 
driven together upon it iilireast; and on these walls 
were fifteen hundred turrets, each of which* was two 
hundred feet high.” 

AV'hen the iinjirovcr had finished ^le city, he aj)- 
pointed it to be inhabited by the richest Assyrians ; 
but gave leave, at the same time, to peojile of other 
nations (as many as would) to dwell there ; and, 
moreover, allowed to the citizens at large a consider¬ 
able territory next adjoining them. 

Having finished tin* city, Ninns nnarehed into Bac- 
tria ; his army consisting of one million seven hundred 
thousand men, two hundred thousand horse, and 
sixteen thousand cli.ariots armed with scythes. This 
number is, doubtless, gre.atly exaggerated. With so 
targe a force, he could do no otherwise than conquer 
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a great number of cities. But having, at last, laid 
siege to Bactria, the capital of tlie country, it is said 
that lie would pvobably^ have failed in his cntcirpriso 
against tliat city, had lie not been assisted by the 
cqunscl of Scmiraiuis, wife to one of In's officers, who 
directed him in wliat manner to attack the citadel. 
By her moans he entered the city, and hecopiing 
entire niastw of it, he got ])osscssion of an immense 
treasure, lie soon after married Seutiramis; her 
husband having destroyed liimself, to ])rcvent the 
efte(ts of some threats that Niniis had thrown out 
against him. By Semiramis, Ninus had one son, 
whom he named Ninyas ; and dying not long after, 
Semiramis became queen : who, to honour his me¬ 
mory, erected a magnificent monument, which is said 
to have remained a long time after the destruction of 
the city. 

The history of this queen is so well known,* that 
we shall not enlarge njxm it ; we having already 
done so in our account of Babylon ; for she wus one 
of the enlargers of that mighty city. 

1’here is a very great difference of o])iniou, in 
regard to the time in which Semiramis lived. Ac¬ 


cording to A. ('. 

Hanchoniathon, she lived . 1200 

Ilerodetus..500 

' Svnccllus.2177 

r'etavius. 2060 

llelvicus. 2248 

Busehius.1984 

Archhisho)) Usher . . . . 1215 


Alexandi'r’s o])inion of this celebrated woman may 
he gathered from the following passage of his sjieech to 
hisarmy:—“You wish to enjoy melong; and even, if 
it were possible, forever ; hut, as to ni}'self, 1 compute 

* Si'ft Ilciotl. i. c. 184; Diodor. Sic. ii.; Donipon. i. 

C. 3 ; Jusiiu. i. c. 1 *, Val. Mux. ix. c. 3. 
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the lengtli of my existence, not by years, but by glory. 
I might have confined my ambition within the nan-ow 
limits of Macedonia ; and, c(«tentod witji tlie king¬ 
dom my juicestors left me, have waited, in the midst 
of plcSisures and indolence, an inglorious old ago., I 
own that if my victories, not iny years, .arc com¬ 
puted, 1 shall secan to have lived long; but can you 
im.agiiie, that .after having made Murope And Afiia but 
one empire, after having conipiered tin; two noblest 
jiarts of the world, in the tenth ye.ar (tfiniy reign and 
the thirtietli of my age, that it will become me to 
stoj) in the midst of so exalted a career, and discon¬ 
tinue the jmrsuit of glory to wbWdi I liave entirely 
devoted myself ? Know, th.at this glory ennobles all 
things, .and gives .a tine and solid grandeur to what¬ 
ever .njijiears insignificant. In what jilacc^ soever I 
may figlit, I sh.all fancy myself njion the .st.agt; of the 
world, and in jin^cnce of all mankind. 1 confess 
that 1 have achieved mighty things bitlierto ; but the 
countiy wc are now in rejiroaches nu! that a woman 
has done still gi'eater. It is yemiramis 1 mean. 1 low 
many nations did she conquer! Ifow many idties 
were built by her I IVhat magnificent and stiqiendous 
works did she finish! 1 low shameful is‘jt, that I 
should not yet have attained to so high a jiitch of 
glory ! 1 )o but second my .ardour, 4 ind I. vvill soon 
surpass her. Dcfind me only from secret cabals and 
dome.stic treasons, by which most princes lo.se their 
lives; 1 take the rest u]iou luj'self, and will be 
answerable to yon for all the events of the w.ar.” 

“ This speech,” says Itollin, “ gives us a perfect 
idea of Alexander’s character, lie had no notion of 
true glory. lie did not know' either the ]>rineiple, 
the rule, or end of it. lie certainly placed it where 
it was not. lie was strongly prejudiet d in vulgar 
error, and cherished it. lie fanciial himself born 
merely for glory; .and that none could be acquired 
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but by iinboiindod, unjust, and irrc'i^ilar conduct. In 
bis impetuous s.alli('s after a mistaken glory, be fol¬ 
lowed neitluT reason, *virtu(', nor liuinanity; and as 
if his ambitious caprice ought to have been a ndc and 
sfindard to all other men, be was surprised that 
neither his officers nor soldiers would enter into his 
views, and that they lent theniselvcw very unwillingly 
to sujtport llis ridiculous i'nler])rises.” 'I’hese rennarks 
are well worthy the distinguished historian who 
makes them.-*' 

Semiramis was suceeeded by her son Ninyas ; a 
weak and effeminate prince, who shut himself \ip in the 
cit)*, and, seldom I'ngaging in affairs, naturally became 
an object of contempt to all the inh.ahitants. Ills suc¬ 
cessors are said to have; followed his examjde; and 
sonu! of them even went beyond him in luxury and 
indolence. Of their histoj'y no trace remains. 

j\t length we come to I’ull, sujiposed tl) be the father 
of Sardanapalus ; in whose reign .Jonah is believed to 
hav'o lived. “The *vord of the Lord,” sa 3 ’.s the Ilehrcw 
scrijiture, “came untf) Jonah, the son of Amittai, 
saying. Arise, go to Nineveh, that great city, and 
cry against it; for tlu'ir wickedness is come up before 
me.” .Jonah, instead of acting as he was commanded, 
went to .Topj)a, and tlnnice to 'J’arshish. He was 
overtaken bv ‘.t storm, swallowed by a whale, and 
thrown uj) again. Being commanded again, he arose 
and went to Niheveb, excteilinghi i/mil clU) of 
three flat/s’ jourtwg wIktc, having warned the 
inhabitants, that in fortj* days their city should be 
overthrown, the people put on saikcloth, “ from the 
greatest of them even to the least.” 'JJie king sat in 
ashes, and j)roclaimed a fast. “ Let neither man nor 
beast,” said the edict, “ herd nor floc'k, taste any 
thing; let them not feed, nor drink w*ater; but let 
man and beast bo covered with sackcloth; and cry 
mightily unto God; yea, let them turn every one 
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from liis evil wa}"-, and from the violeneo that is in 
tlieir hands. Who can tell if God will turn and 
repent, and turn away from h^g fierec anger, that we 
perish not?” 

On the king’s issuing this edict, the people did as 
they were eommauded, and the ruin wa.s delayeTl. 
On finding this, the prophet acted in a very unwortliy 
manner. To haves faihsd as a prophet ga'^o him-great 
coinsern; insomuch, that he desired death. “ Take, 
] hesecscli thee, O Lord, my life from yn?; for it is 
bettor for nus to die tlian to live.” “ Shall I not 
s])are Ninevish,” answered the Tiord, “ that great city, 
wlnnasin are more than six-score thousand persons, 
that cannot discern between their right hand and 
their left hand ; and also innch cattle ?” 

Sardanajialus tvas, Ixyond all other sovereigns re¬ 
corded in histoiy, the most effeminate and voluptuous; 
the most jterliect sjx'ciinen of sloth, luxury, <;ovvard- 
ice, crime, and elaborate folly, that was, ptirhaps, 
ever before exhibited to the detestation of mankind. 
He clothed himself in women’s atfire, and sj)un fine 
wool and jmrple amongst throngs of concubines. 
He painted likewise his face, and decked his whole 
Ijody with other allurements. Ho imitated, also, a 
woman’s voiei '; and in a thousand ja specds dis¬ 
graced his nature by the most unboui^led licentious- 
iiess and dejn avity. ] le even wished to immortalise 
Ids impurities ; selecting for his epitaph the follow¬ 
ing lines :— 

Ilmc Labeo qtia' cili, qtm'quc exsatursUa libido 
naiLsit; at ilia jacent imiUa et pnrclam rclicta. 

“ This epitaph,” says Aristotle, “ is only lit for a 
liog.”* 

*' The character of Haidanapalus has been treated more gently by 
a modern jioct. “ The Sard.'mnpaliis of fionl Byron is pretty 
nearly such a person as the >S;irdan:ipaluB of history may be sup¬ 
posed to have been, —young, tlH>iiglulebS, spoiled by flattery and 
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Tlirougli &n the city rounds the voice of joy, 

And ti])sy incrriircnt On the spAcious walls, 

That, like huge sca-clilfs, gird the city in, 

Myiisuls of wanton ft'ct go to and fro ; 

Gay garments rustle in the scented breeze ; 

(h'iiijson and azure, purple, green, and gold ; 

Laugh, jest, and passing whisper sire hesird there ; ^ 

Tiuihrol Sind lute, and dulcimer siiid song ; 

And many feet tliat tresul the dance arc seen, 

And siiliis unflnng,and swaying hestd-phimes crown’d: 

So is thsit city steep'd in revelry*. 

In tins (lia’ionoiirablo state Sardanapalus lived 
several years. At length the governor of Media, 
having gained adniittaneo into his palace, and seen 
■with his own cyvis a king guilty of such criminal 
excesses; enraged at the spectacle, and not ahle to 
endure that so many hrave men should he subject to 
prince more soft and effeminate! than the women 
thoinselves, immediately i-osolvod to put an end to his 
dominion. He therefore formed a conspiracy against 
him ; and in this ho was joined by Jlelesis, governor 
of Babylon, and ..several others. Snpjeorting eaeh 
other for the same end, the one .stirred up the Medea 
and I’ersians; thn other inflamed the inhahitaiits of 

unbounded sclf-indtilgnice ; but, willi a temper naturally amiable, 
and aliilili^H <»f a supciior order, he aflVets to undervalue the sun- 
giiinary renown of his ancestors, as an excuse for iiuittcntitm to 
the most neccssuiw duties of his rank ; and flatters himself, while 
he is i^ndulging his own sloth, that he is inakiiig his people happy. 
Yet, even in l»is fondness for ]>leasiiro, there lurks a love of etm- 
tradictioii. f)f the whole picture, selHsliness is the prevailing 
feature;—selfishuess admirably drawn, indeed; apologised for by 
every palliating circumstaneu of education and habit, and clothed 
in tlie brightest colours of which it is susceptible, fioiu youth, 
talents, and placidity. But it is selfishness still; and w'C should 
have been tempted to quarrel with the art which made vice and 
frivolity thus auiiable, if Jiord Byron hud not, at the same time, 
pointed out with much skill the bitterness and weariness of spiiit 
which inevitably wait on such a character; and if he had not given 
11 fine contrast to the jdeture, in the accompanying portrmts of 
Salameucs and Mynha.'’— IIebkr. 

• Atherstouc's “ Fall of Nineveh.” 
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Babylon. They gained over, also, tlio king of 
Arabia. Several battles, liowevtT, were fonglit, in 
all of wliich the rebels were repulsed aiul defeated. 
They became, therefore, so greatly disheartened, that 
at lengtii tlio eoinmanders resolved every one Jo 
return to their respei'tive countries; .and they had 
done so, had not Belesis entertained great faith in an 
.astrologic.al prediction. lie was continually’ (con¬ 
sulting the stars ; and at length solemnly jissured the 
confederated tro()j)s, that in five days they would he 
.aided by' a sujiport, they were at present unable to 
imagine or anticipate;—the gods having given to 
him a decided intiin.ation of so desirable an interfer- 
(cnce. ,Just .as luc had predicted, so it h.appcned ; for 
before the time he mentioned had expired, news 
came that the Bactrians, breaking the fetters of ser-_ 
vitude, had sjirung into the field, and were hastening 
to their assistance. 

8ardanapalus, not knowing any thing of the revolt 
of the Bactrians, and pufhal up bjj former successes, 
was still indulging in sloth and idleness, and ])repar- 
ing beasts for sacrifice, ])lenty of wine, and otiicr 
things necessary wherewith to feast and entertain his 
soldiers. While the army was thus indulgifig itself, 
Arbacces, rccfciving inh'lligencc, by' some* deserters, of 
the security and intemperance of th(*.enemy, fell in 
upon them in tine niglit on a sudden; and being in 
due order and discipline, and setting uj)on such as 
were in confusion, he being before prepared, and tho 
otlucr altogether unprovided, they easily broke into 
their camp, and made a grccat sLaughter of some, forcing 
the rest into tine city, llpon this, Sardanap,alus com¬ 
mitted the charge of his whole army to his wife’s 
brother, (Salameues,) and took upon himself tho 
defeikcc of tho city. But the rebels twice deefeated the 
king’s forces ; once in the open field, and the second 
lime' before the walls of the city; in which last 
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engagement Salanicnc's was killed, and almost all Lis 
army lost; some lyjing cut off in the pursuit, and 
the rest (save a very, few) being interrupted, and 
prevented from entering into the city, were driven 
headlong into the Euphrates ; and so great was the 
number destroyed, that the river heeamo dyed 'with 
the Idood, and retained that colour for a great dis¬ 
tance and adloiig course together. 

iSanlanajialus, now ])ereeiving that his kingdom 
was like to lost, sent away liis three sons and his 
tlirce dauglitc'i’s, with a great deal of treiisure, into 
I’ajddagonia, to (’otta, tlie governor there, his mo.st 
entire friend; an<} sent i)Osts into all the provinces 
of the kingdom, in order to raisin soldier.s, and to 
make all other ])roparation.s luaa'ssary to endure a 
sii’ge ; being greatly encouraged to do this from an 
ac(]uaintanee with an ancient jmijdiecy; viz.—that 
iN'iueveh coidd never he taken hy force, till the river 
should hecoine a foe to the city. 

Th(! enemy, on the other hand, grown more cou¬ 
rageous hy their successes, eagerly urged on the 
siege, 'i'hcy mad(', nevertheless, but lil.tlo imjtres- 
sion on the besieged, hy reason of tho strength of 
th(! walls; for halistm to cast stones, te.studos to 
east iiji nnaii'ts, ainl battering-rams, wen; not known 
in tho.se age.s.^ d'he city was also well sujiplied with 
every thing needful. The siege, therefoiv, lasted 
two year.s: during whieh time nothing to any jtur- 
]>o,so was (lone, save that the walks were sometimes as¬ 
saulted, and the besieged penned up in the city. At 
length, ill the third year, au imfortmiato civciim- 
stanco took jilaee. Tliis was no other than the over- 
llowiiig of tho 1‘aiphrates, and from r ontinual rains, 
coming uji into a jiart of the city, and tearing down 
thirty furlongs of the walls in length. 

When the king found this—conceiving it to l;o in* 
otic r than a fullilmeiit of the jirojiheey, on the ini- 
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probaliility of which he had so strongly relied—ho 
gave himself up to despair; cadsed a largo pile of 
wood to be made in one of th» courts of his palaci;; 
heaped together all his gold, silver, and wearing 
apparel*; and inclosing his eunuchs and coneubin.is 
in an apartment within the pile, caused it to be set on 
fire ; _ when all perished in the flames in eommon with 
himself. 

AN'hen the revolters heard of this, tiny entered 
through several breaches made in tl*e walls, and 
took the city. They i^lothed Arbaces with .a royal 
rolie, jiroelaimed him king, and investisl liim with 
desjiotie authority : in gratitude for which Arbaces 
rewarded every one aceording to his deserts. lie 
showed great elemetuw, also, to the inhabitants of 
Nineveh; for though he dispersed them into several 
villages, he restored every one to his estate, lie, 
nevtithelcss, razed the city to the ground. The sum, 
found in the jtalaee and elsewhere, a]>pears to be 
incredible: for it is stated to havej)ei‘n no less than 
equivalent to 25,000,000,000 of ])ounds sterling. 
Tlie fire lasted more than fifteen d.ays. Thus, after 
a continuance of thirty generations, the Assvrian cm- 
jiiro was overturned, in the yiar of the worltf, 30S0 ; 
and before (flirist 808. Thus far DiSdorus; but 
1'slier, and many other historians, awalngst whom 
may be mentioned Herodotus, state, that the Assy¬ 
rian empire, from Ninus, lasted only 520 years. 

iScveral kings reigned after this, under what is 
called the second Assyrian emjiire. For on the fall 
of the former, three considerable kingdoms were 
generated, viz:—that of the IMedes, which Arbaces, 
on the fall of Nineveh, restored to it#libcrty ; that 
of the Assyrians of Babylon, which was given to 
Belesis, governor of that city; and that of the Assy¬ 
rians of Nineveh. 

The first king that reigned in Nineveh, after the 

von. 11 . 1 ) 
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(loath of Sardaiiapahis, is called in Scrijiturc Tiolatli-- 
Pih'scT"; the st'ooiid .Sahiianasor, iu whose reign, 
Tohit, witli Anna his wile, and his .son Tohias, was 
carried ca])tive into Assyria, where lie beoanie one of 
filhnanasej ’s ]!t inei[iid ollieers. That king "having 
died after a reign of fonrt(!en years, he was sue<!(‘oded 
hv his son Hennaelierih ; he, whose anny was cut off 
in on(( night hefore the walls of .lenisaleni. lie had 
laid siege,, to tliat city some time belong but had 
niarcbed against Iggyid, wliieli eonntry having sub¬ 
dued, li(( ouee more sat down before the sacred city ; 

And it eaine to j'ass, Ibat tb(> angel of the Lord 
wont out, and smot(! in the e:im|) of tin' Assyrians a 
hundred and four score and fiv((thoiisaml ; and when 
tliey arose early in the morning, la'liold, tlngv wcaa; all 
dead corpsesl'.’ After srs terrible a blow, the jire- 
bmded king of kings, as be ]iresunie<l to call liiniself, 
‘‘ this trlunipher over nations, and eoinpieror of gods,” 
returned to bis own country, wlu'ie “ it caino to 
pass, as lu( was vyorsliiiiping in the bouse of Nisroeli, 
bis god, that be was slruek by bi.s two s(ms:j;, who 
smote him with the sword : and Ksarliaddon, his 
youngest son, leigned in liis .steailj.” 'Tlie destruc¬ 
tion that fell upon his army, has been thus described 
by a celebrated poet of motlern times. 

-.1 

IIIE l»i:.STUrCTI()N OF SKNNACIlEUlli. 

I. 

“ Tin* <‘ainc <l<*\vii liht* ti wolf on llic folil, 

Ami l.is cohorts wcic jnirple nml ^oiJl ; 

Aii‘l tlic slioi ii t>rt\n;ir s|>c:ir> was like stiirs on the sea;* 

"When ihc hliic wave uii-htly on ilcep (hillleo. 

II. 

Like the lei^s of the forest when sinntncr is green. 

That host their banners at snnset were seen ; 

Like the leas'cs of llie forest when autumn hath blown, 

That host cm the morrow lay witlicriHl aiul strown. 

• * /Eliun calls him Thilgaiuuis. t 2 Kings. 

J Adramincluch and IShaiczer. § 2 Kings, xix, ver, 37. 
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III, 

“ I«'or the an^cl of dcuth spread his wings on the blast, 

Aiul hreallied in .tlic face of the us lie passed j 
And tin* cm's of the sIcepevH waxed deadly and dull, 

And thoii hearts hut once heaved, and for ever gi-cw still. 

IV. 

“ And there lay the steed, with his nostril all wide, 
lint lhr«nigii it theiH* rolhal not tlie breath ofhisjiridc: 

And the f(»aiii of lii-' j^asping lay white on tiio toirf. 

And cold as tlio &pi'a\ <»r llic ruck-heating surf. 

V. 

And llierc lay the rider distoi ted and pale, 

Willi the dew on his hrow, and the rust on Ids mail ; 

Ami tl.c tents w< rc all silent, the haniiors alone, 

The laiiee.s uniifu d, the trumpet nnhlojvii. 

VI. 

.And t!ie widows of Asluir are Imid in their wail; 

And the idols aie broke in flie temple of Tiaal ; 

And the nii;:hl of thi* <«eiitih', iimim»te Ity the sword. 

Hath melted lilxc siiow in llic glance of the Lord/' 

Esiirliarttlou was siicccrdcd Iiy X’cLuclKxlonosor thf 
First, in whose reign Tohlt (lied*. I’erreiving his end 
ajijiroaohing, tliat good old man eaHed his ehildren to 
him, and advised tliem to lose no time, after they 
had Imried him and their motlier, hnt to (jnit tin* eity, 
bedore its rnin canve on. “'I'he rnin of j^ineveh,” 
said l>e, “ is at liand ; tlie wickedness o^tho city will 
occasion its rnin.” 

Nahnm rcjn'cscnts the wickedness of this city, too, 
in b’rms exceedingly vividt: “’Woo to tlie hloody 
city ! It is all fall of lies and rohhery.” “ It shall 
come to ))ass, that all they that hade njjon tlico shall 
llcc from thee, and say, Kineveh is laid waste; who 
will hemoan her f ” “ The gates of tliy land shall be 

si't wide open unto thine laiemies ; tlm fire shall de¬ 
vour thj' bars.” “ The sword sliall^Bt thixmdi'; it 
shall eat tliec np like the canker-worm.” “Thy nobles 
•shall dwell in the dust; thj' people be scattered upon 
the mountains, and no man shall gather them.” 

• Tobit, xiv. vcr. 0, 13 i" Nuluim, cliap.iii. 

1 ) 2 
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Zephaniah, also, issued similar deminciations*. 
“Tilt! Lord will 'make Nineveh a desolation, and 
dry like a wildtinus* : and flocks shall lie down in 
the midst of her; both the cormorant and the bittern 
*?»all lodg;o in it ; their voice shall sing in the win¬ 
dows ; desolation shall be in the tliresholds.” “ This 
is the rejoicing city, that dwidt carelcssl}’, that said 
in her lieaYt, ‘/tin/., and then! is none beside me.’ 
Ilow shall she become a desohition ; a. ])lace for beasts 
to lie down i>a ! every one that passes by shall hiss 
.and wag liis hand.” 

'I'he ruin, ])redi(!ted, c.anic in the reign of iSaracns. 
Cyaxares, king of the Medes, entering into an .alli¬ 
ance with the king of llabylon, they joined their 
forces togetlua’, laid siege to tlii! city, took it, slew 
their king, and utterly destroyed it. 

“ <!od,” says tile historian, “ had foretold hy his 
))ro])hets, that he would bring vengeance njion that 
ini])i()ns city, for the blood of his serv.ants, wlnaai- 
with the kings .tluTeof liad gorged thems(!lves, like 
ravenous lions ; that he himself would m.arch at the 
head of the troops that should come to besiege it; 
that he woidd cause eonshaaiation and tei'ror to go 
before Ifim ; that lie would dc.liver the old men, the 
mother.s, anfl their ehildriai, into the merciless hands 
of the soldiers , .and that all the tri!asures of the city 
shoidd fall into th<! hands of ra])acious and insatiable 
plund(!rers; and that tlu! (!ity itself should he so 
totally desiroyed, that not so much .as .a footstep of 
it should be left; and that the ]ieo])l(! sliould ask 
hereafter. Where did the proutl irity of Nineveh 
stand ?” t 


* Zopl)ain:il), clinp, ii. 

't' Soon after the proiit lire of the rerlor of St. Mielmel, 

Qiiconliithe, preuclied a s^errnon Inforc tlio LokI Mayor un<l corpo 
ration of London, in wliieh he instituted a parallel between the 
cities of London uud Nineveh^ to show that unless the iiihabitauts 
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This projiliccy has been fulfilled only in jiart; the 
ahsolute eoinpletioii of it remains'still to ho fiiHilled. 
In tlie time of J ladrian, the iniins of it still existed ; 
and at a suhseqnent period a great battle was fought 
on the)' spaeo left among the ruins, between llerjr 
elius, F,in]ieror of Constantinople, and Ithazates, 
general to Chosroes, king of Persia. (In that me-- 
inorable day, lleraelins, on his horse Tliallasj .snr- 
jia.ssed the bravest of his warriors ; his hip was 
woninhsl with a. spear; the steed was*wounded in 
the thigh; but he carried his master safe and victo¬ 
rious through the triple phalanx of the enemy. In 
the heat of the action, three valiant diiefs were 
successively .slain by the sword and lance of the 
emperor; .amongst whom was llhazates himself. 
He fell like a soldier; but the sight of his head 
scattered grief and des)iair through the fainting 
ranks of the I’crsiaus. In this battle, which was 
lii rcfly fought from day-break to the eleventh hour, 
twenty-eight standards, besides tlpise which might 
bo torn or broken, were tiiken from the I’ersians ; 
the gie.atest ]»art of their army was cut to jiieees, 
and the victors, concealing their own loss, jiassed 
tlie night on the field. They aekuowledAed that 
on this occasion it was less difficult tit kill than to 
discomfit the soldiers of (Jhosroes. S'lm eoiujiierors 
recovered three hundi’cd Itoman standards, .as well 
as a gre.at number of e.aptives, of Fdessa and Alcx- 

of tl.e r.ii'mer rc|i(‘ii(cil of tlii'ir inutiy and jirivale vicoa, and 

rcliu-uifd llicir livps and inaiuu'i's, as dkl tlic Nim'vitcs on iho 
pivuciihij^ <»f Jonah, they inij^ht juf'U}' Ik? (‘X])('ctod lo hpcoine tlic 
objects of the sijrnal vcnireance of FTraven : pulling them in mind 
«d tin; many dicadful ea!.Tniili(;s that hiive, ^ni time to time, 
be(al!(‘n Uic Knglish nation in goncitil, und tlic creat City of I^ondoii 
in particular; and of tlic tfto grenl rtason there was to ajufivhvnd 
Rome M't more signal vengeance fiotn the hands of Omnipotence, 
sinee t(»rincr judgments liad not proved examples sulliciciit to warn 
and amend a very wicked people. 
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nndria. Soon after tins battle, Cliosroes felt com¬ 
pelled to fly : lie \V'as afterwards dej)osed, thrown 
into a dnpocon, wbenj Ik; was insulted, famished, 
tortured, and at length murdered hy one of his 
oka'll sons. 

We liav(' given an account of its anoient size and 
splendour: we must now give some account of the 
ruins whielf still remain ; for though some writiTS 
insist, tliat even the dust of this vast city has dis- 
a]>](eared, it .is certain that some of its walls still 
subsist, beside the city of Jlositl. 

JMosul w'as visited by C'ajitain Kinneir, in the 
years 1813-14. ■“ About a mile hefori' we entered 

Mosul,” says he, “ wt passed two artificial tumuli, 
and extensive ranijiarts, supjiosed to he the ruins of 
the ancient Nineveh. Tlie first tmimhis is about 
three quarters of a mile in cireumfereuee. It has 
the same appearance, and is of about tlie same lieiglit, 
as those we saw’ at Susa. 'J'he ciriaimferenee of the 
other is not so considerable; but its elev.ation is 
greater, and on the top stands the tomb of .lonah, 
the jirophet, round whieli has been (Tceted a village, 
called N'unia.” 

Captifl’ii Kinneir jiroceeds to shite, tliat the Jews 
go in jiilgriniage to this tomb ; w’hieh is a small 
and insignifw'S.’it building, crowned with a cujiola. 
The ram)iart is esteemed, by some, to have been 
throw'll up by Nadir Shah, when he besieged Mosul, 
(•aptain Kinneir, however^had no doubt tliat this 
ojiinion is founded in error, since they in no way 
lesembled the field-works which an army, such as 
that of Nadir Shall, was likely to erect. “I cannot 
doubt, therefou,” says he, “ that they are the ves¬ 
tiges of some ancient city, probably Nineveh ; or 
that Larissa, described by Xenophon.” In regard 
to Mosul, lie describes it as a sombre-looking town, 
fast dwindling into insignificance. 
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Those ruins were suhsoquontly visitotl by Sfr-Rich, 
the East India t^)nl])any■s resich'iit at Bagdat. They 
lie on the eastern banks of i.he Tigris *. To the 
north ar^the (Jara nionntains, on the chain of which 
snow is said to lie in clefts anil slieltcred situatioij!» 
from one year to anotlicr. The I'igris is licre about 
four hundred feet broad, its depth, for the most [lart, 
about two falboms ; and near the bridgo»was fought 
the celebrated battle between t'hosroes’ troojis and 
those of Jleraclins, to which wo hijj'e* just now 
alluded. On the eastern side of this bridge many 
J'cmains of antiquity have been found, consisting, lor 
the most jiart, of bricks, some of. which are whole 
and some in fragments, and ]>ieees of gyiisum, some 
of which are covered with inscri]itions, in cruciforni 
character t. 'I'liere are also narrow ancient jiassages, 
with a])ei tui( s or doors, opening one into the other, 
ilark, narrow, and vaulted, ajqiearing as if designed 
.‘IS vaults for the reeejitiou of dead bodies. 

Mr. Iticli afterwards rode through the area of 
Nineveh to the iirst wall of the iucrosure. JTe found 
it a line id" earth and gr.avel, out of which large hewn 
stones are frequently dug, as out of all the walls of 
the area. Beyond was a ditch still very •regular; 
beyond which was a wall, and beyond •that another 
wall largi'r than any. The area of^N’ineveh,’’ says 
JMr. Itich, “ is, on a rough guess, about one and .a 
half to two miles broad, and four miles long. On 
the river on the west sii^e there are only remains of 
one wall; and I observed the same at the north and 
south e.vtreimties; but on the east side tliiTC are the 
remains of three walls. The west one ajipears to 
have run a little in front of Ncbbi Yumus. Jletw'cen 
it and the river the gronud is subject to frequent 

nid'lovua siys., lliiit Niiicvi'Ii sl.ood on llio Enpliratcs : lull 
tdiis IR conlniry to all evidenoe. 

f One of these is iu the llritish Museum. 
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inuuJ.atioiis and cliangos; but it bus not interfered 
with tlie area.” " 

Mr. Itieh did not observe .at the .angles of the walls 
any tr.aces of towers, bastions, or any woriiB of that 
iind. These walls are not more than from ten to 
fifteen feet high. Large masses of hewn stone arc fre- 
qncaitl}' dug nj), and bric:ks .are plonglnal np perpo- 
tiiiillj^. There is .also a piece of grey stone, shaped 
like tlie capital of a colninn, such as at this day sur- 
nionnts tlse wooden pillars or posts of Turkish, or 
rather Fersian, verandahs; but there was no c.arving 
on it. J'ottery, too, is often found, and other Itaby- 
Ionian fragments ; also bits of brick .adliering to them. 
These are found niair a mound, called the Mount of 
ICoyunjuk, tlie height of which is about forty-throe 
feet, and its circuniferiaice 7()i)l feet. Its sides are 
Very steeji, and its top nearly Hat. 

Some years ago, a very large bas-ridief was dug up 
.among tlie ruins, representing iiicu and animals, 
covering a grey stone about tc'ii or eleven lis't in 
height. -All the town of Mosul left their houses to 
go and see this remarkable specimen of antiquity; 
but not one had the taste to endea vour to jircserve it. 
It was In a few days, therefore, cut np or bndeen to 
pieces. ‘ 

One d.ay,-.as'-Mr. Rich w.as riding along on the out¬ 
side of the walls, his attention was directed to .an 
objeet of great antiquity. “ .Some jieojdo had been 
digging for stones,” says liQ, “ .and had (lug a bole in 
the ground, from which they had turned uj> m.any 
large hewn stones with bitumen .adhering to them. 
T examined the excav.ation, which wa.s about ten 
feet deep, and found it consisted of huge stones, laid 
in layers of bitumen .and lime-mortar. 1 brought 
aw'ay some sjiecinions of them sticking together, 1 
also s.aw some Layers of red clay, which were very 
thick, and had become as indurated as burnt brick ; 
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but there was not the least ap])earance of reeds or 
straw liaving been used. This* mass a]ipeared to 
have been a foundation or su})erstructure, .We found 
among ^e rubbish some pieces of co.'irse unglazcd 
pottgrj'. It would not have been possible to teU, 
from the appearauee of the surface ol' the gTound, 
that there liad been building beneath—a water¬ 
course full of jiebbles had even passed ovew it. 'It is, 
therefore, very dillicult to say to what extent ves¬ 
tiges of building may exist outside tjje inelosures, 
the area of which may have betm the royal quarter ; 
but certainly was never sufficient for the city of 
Nineveh.” * 

“ J'lxeept the ruuis of sonu! largo and lofty tur¬ 
rets,” sav's J\lr. IVIorier, “ like that of Bab('l or 
Uelus, the cities of IJabylon and Nineveh are so 
com])Ietely crund)led into dust, as to hi' wholly un- 
distinguislia^jle, but by a few inequalities of the 
surface on whieli they oiua^ stood. The humble tent 
of the Arab now occu])ies tlie spot formerly adorned 
with the palaces of kings; and liisllocks procure but 
a scanty j)ittance of food, amidst fallen fragments of 
ancient magnificenei!. The banks of the Eujihrates and 
'rigris, once so ])rolific, are now, for the nwist ))art, 
covered with inq>enetrab]e brushwo(Al ; and tlie 
interior of the proviinag which wasfc traviTsed and 
fertilised with inniimerabh! <’anals, is destitute of 
either inhabitants or vegetation.” 

Among the ruins is a wall, and on the borders of 
that the ]>easants of the neighbourhood assemble 
p'ery year, and sacrifice a sh(!ei>, with music and 
other festivities; a superstition far anterior to the 
religion they now j)ossess. “ One thing is suffi¬ 
ciently obvious,” says Mr. Rich, “ to tin; most 
careless observer, and that is, the equality of 
age of all the vestiges discovered hero. AVhethcr 
they belonged to Nineveh or some other city, is 
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another question; hut that they are all of the same 

age and character docs not admit of a doubt.” 

Mr. Uich took measurements of the mounds, that 
still exist among tliese ruins, and did not |^glcct to 
gilt his name on the wall of what is called 'Ihvshe’s 
Well. “ Some ti'avcller in after times,” says he, with 
an agreeahle enthusiasm, when her reimauhraneo 
has long ht-eu swept away hy the torrent of time, 
may wonder, on reacling the nanui of Mary Itich*, wdio 
the adventurous hanale was, who had visited the 
ruins of Nineveh. 1T<! will not he aware, that had 
her name been inserihed at every spot she ha<l visited 
in the course of her weary ))ilgrima^(!, it would he 
found in ])laces, compared with which, Mousul is the 
centre of civilisation.” 

l’'rom till! ciremnstanee that from all the mounds 
large stones, sometimes with hitiimen adhering to 
them, arc frequently dug out, IMr. llich^was inclined 
to believe, that hut lew bricks were used in the 
building of this onei' vast city. There i.s, however, 
not much ceidainty as to this, or in ri'gard to what 
kiml of architcctim: it was. for the mo.st, or, indeed, 
any part constrm^h'd ; for though its walls may he 
trailed in a midtitnde of directions, nothing now' 
remains hesii’h^ a few mounds, some bricks, and large 
stones, hewii'into a sluqie which evidently yirove, that 
they once formed the houses ortho tianplesof a city t. 

NO. VII.-NU.MANTIA. 

Tin.s city stood near the river Doiiro ; out of the 
ruins of which has arisen tln^ t(<wii of isoria. Accord¬ 
ing to iStraho, it was the ea])ital of Oeltiheria. 

ytrong hy nature and art, and by the immher of 
its inhabitants, it was built u])on a hill, difficult of 

* Daujflitcr of Sir ,f;»ucs aad wiit* of Mr. Uich. 

Ifcrodotiis; T)io(lorus Siculus; /Julian; UrHloiuix; Uollin; 
Stackliousc ; Gibbon*, JU'Cs ; Bicnstcr ; Kinneir ^ Moricr; Rich. 
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access, and on three sides siirrounded hy tnonntains. 
Its extent was, also, so groat, that it had with'ii its 
larcuit ])asture for cattle. lt» was unpr(\to(dcd hy 
walls or towers ; yet it hravely maintained it.s<'H’, for 
a con.siderahle time, against tlii^ ])owcr of the Romany 
The cruelty and injuHtie(M)f the Romans during this 
war is justly stigmatised, as heing altogether un¬ 
worthy a great and jtowerful jieople. "The Inha- 
hitants at lirst gained some advantages over the 
Roman forcos, till iSci])i() Africiinus vvji^^coimnaiided 
to finish the war, and to destroy iS'umantia alto¬ 
gether. With an army of sixty thousand m<‘n ho 
liegan the siege. He was ojiposeil Iw the inhal.itatits 
with great .skill and courage, though their force did 
not exceed four thousand men. Finding themselves, 
however, greatly jire.ssod, the Niimaiitians gave them- 
.selves u|),—first to despair, and then to fury. Their 
provisions, too, at length began to fail ; and they 
wire I'ouslrained to feed upon the flesh of horsi^s ; then 
on that of their slain companions and, lastly, they 
drew lots to kill and devour each other. After amulti- 
tude of misfortunes, they signified a desire to eajiitu- 
late; but Seipio having demanded, that they .should 
surrender unconditionally on the next day,^he Nu- 
mantians refused ; and w hen they ohtahied a longer 
time, instead of surrendering, they retiticd and set tire 
to their houses, and destroyed themselves ; so that not 
even one remained to grace the triumph of the con¬ 
queror. This, however, has been denic'd by some 
writers, who insist, that a number of Nnmantines 
delivered themselves into the hands of Seijiio, and 
that fifty of them W'cre drawn in triumph at Romo, 
and that the rest were sold as slaves. 'J'hi.s occurred 
in the year of Rome (i2!). 

Not a vestige remain.s, but a few trace.s at a placi' 
called Puente flavay, ,a spot difficult of access*. 

* Jritrabo; J’lutarch ; jirjduuc ; Swinburne; Jose, 
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NO, virt.— OCYMI’IA. 

Tnis city, known Jikowisc l)y tlic name of Pisa, 
was situated on tin- rifjlit bank of th<! Alpheus, at tlic 
foot of an eminence called tin; Mount of Saturn. It 
is )ieculiai'ly worthy of attention ; since it was near 
its walls that the most cadehrated games, frotn the 
institution -lof which all occurrences wen; diitcd in 
Greece*, were held. 

For nearly the whole of what follows, in regard 
to the games, wo are indebted to liollin ; ours being 
an abstract. 

There w’cro four kinds of games solemnised in 
Greece. 'I’he ()li/ni//ii^, so called from near 

which tlii'y were celebrated after the ex])iration of 
every four years, in honour of Juiiiter Olyuijneus. 
The Piitlilc, sacnal to Apollo Pythius, also cclo- 
br.atcd every four years. Tlie Nfinmii, which took 
their name from Nemea, a city and forest of Pehi- 
ponnesus, instituted by ncrcules, solemnised every 
two years. Ana Lastly, the IslJuiiltiii; celebr.ated 
upon the isthmus of Corinth, from four years to four 
years, in honour of Neptune. That ]>ersons might 
be j)re.seat at these public s])orts with greater (juiet 
and securityc, there was a general susjxaision of arms 
and cessation of hostiIitie.s, throughout all Greece, 
during the time of their ctdebration. 

The Greeks thought nothing compar.able to a 
victory in these games. They looki.al ujion it as'tho 
perfection of glory, and did not believe it jicrniitted 
to moidals to disire any thing bejmnd it. Cicero 
assures us, that with them it was no less honourable 

* The computation of time by (Mympiatls^ wliich be^au about 
four hiiiulred years after tlic destnictioii of Troy, was used niitil tlie 
reign of Tlicotlosius the (5 real; ■when a new mode of rcekoning, by 
indietions, or from the vietory of Augustus at Actium, was intro¬ 
duced ; the Olympic games, in the general assembly, were abolished ; 
and the image, made by Phidias, was removed to Constantiuoplc.— 
Cbandler. 
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than the consular dignity, in its original splendour 
with the ancient Romans. 

We sliall confine ourselves ^o the Olympic games, 
which continued five days. 

The •combats, which had the greatest share ijj 
the solemnity of the public ga.mes, were boxing, 
wrestling, the jiancratium, the discus or (juoit, and 
racing. To these may be added the exercises of 
leaj)ing, throwing the dart, and that of the trochus 
or wheel; but as these were neither i^jjidrtant, nor 
of any great rejiutation, we shall <;onteut ourselves 
with having only mentioned them. 

Op the Atiii.et.ic, ok comiiatantk. — The term 
athletic was given to thosi; who exercised themselves 
witli design to dis])ute thci prizes in the public games. 
The art, by wliieh tliey formed themselves for thc.se 
encounti'rs, was called gymnastic, from the athlctaj’s 
])racti.sing naked. 

Those wlio W(a-e designed for this profession fre¬ 
quented, from their most tender age, the gymnasia 
or ])al;estrie, whieli were a kind of academies main¬ 
tained for that ])nrposo at tlie public expense. In 
these jilaces, such young ju'ople were under tlie direc¬ 
tion of different masters, who mnjdo^'ed tiie most 
effectual methods to inure their bodies foi* the fatigues 
of the ])uhlic games, and to form tlniiu for the com¬ 
bats. 'J’he regimen they were under was very si'vere. 
At first they had no other nourishment but dried ligs, 
nuts, soft cheese, and a gloss heavy sort of breiid. 
1'hey wore idisolutely forbid the use of wine, and 
enjoined continence. 

‘Who. in llic 01yni|>ir mcc, the prize won]<l gain, 

Jias home fiom early yo'itli faliiiuc and pain, 

Ihxcfiss of lical and c«dd lias often tried, 

Love’h bofiness hauish’d, and the j»lass denied. 

The atliletie, before tlieir excrcisc.s, were rubbed 
with oils and ointments, to make their bodies more 
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sup])lc and vigorous. At first tlioy made use of a 
bolt, with an apron or scarf fastened to it, for their 
more di'cinit a])i)eara»ice in the eoinhats ; hut one of 
the eonibatants hajipeiiing to lose the victory by this 
covering’s falling off, that accident was the occasion 
of sacrilicing niode.stv to eonvenience, and retrenehing 
the ajiron for tlie future. 'I'lie atlilette were only 
naked in some exercises, as wrestling, boxing, the 
]iancratiuin, and tlie foot-race. 

It was necessary th:it tlieir morals should he 
nncxceiition.ahle, and their condition free. IS'o stranger 
was admitted to combat in the l>l_vm]>ie games ; and 
when Alexandeiv the son of Amynt.as, king of Ma- 
cedon, iiresented liiniscdf to disjnite the ]irize, his 
competitors, without any regard to thi^ royal dignity, 
ojiposed Ills recejition as a 3Iacec|onian, and conse¬ 
quently a barbarian and a strangir; nor could the 
judgn’ be jirevailcd iqion to admit him till he had 
])roved, in dui^ form, that his family was originally 
descemled from the .Vrgives. 

They wel l' made to take an oath, that they would 
religiously fdjserve the several la\\s prescribial in 
each kind of combat, and ilo nothing contrary to the 
established orders and regulations of the games. 
J‘'raud, artifice, and excessive violence, were ahso- 
lutely proliibii-d; and the maxim so generally re¬ 
ceived elsewhere, that it is indilferent whether an 
enemy is conquered by deceit or valour, was banished 
from these combats. 

Jt is tinii: to bring our ch.inqiions to blows, and 
to run over the different kinds of combats in which 
they exercised tluiusclves. 

WnnsTLi-N’ii is one of the most ancient exercises of 
which we have any knowledge, having been practised 
in the time of the patriaridis, as the wrestling of the 
angel with Jacob jiroves*. 

* tfeii. x.vxii. 2t. 
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AVrcstling .among tlio Greeks, as well ,as other 
nations, was practised at first with sinijilicity, little 
iirt, and" in a natural inaniier ; tlu! weight of the 
laxly, and the strengtli of tlie muscles, having more 
sh.iro of it, than address or skill. 

'I'lie wrestlers, hefore they Ix'gaii tlieir eomhats, 
were ruhhed all over in a rough manner, and after¬ 
wards anointed w'itli oils, w hich added to the strength 
and Ile.xihility of their limbs. Jliit as this unction, 
in making the skin too slip])ery, rendej'i’d it diflicult 
for them to take; Indd of each other, they remedied 
that inconvenience, sometimes hy rolling themselves 
in tint dust of the ])al;esti:e, sometimes hy throwing 
a line sand njain e.ach other, ke])t for that purpo.se in 
the ]>oiticoes of the gymnasia. 

'I’hus ]>repared, the wrestlers began their comh.at. 
They were ’.Hatched two against t\>o, and sometimes 
several e.oiijiles coiitenileii at the sanu^ time. 

<)i. J’o.xr.NU, on Tiin ('i.stcs.— 'I’la^ combatants 
covered their fists with a k ind of oU’ensivt; arms called 
civtux, and their heads with a sort of leather cap, to 
defend their tem]>les and ears, which were most 
e-\j)osed to blows, and to d( iulen their violence. The 
eestus was a kind of gauntlet or glove, *made of 
straps of leather, and jilateil with bra.ss,lead, or iron, 
inside. Their use waste strengthen tiiediainls of the 
combatants, and to add violenta! to their blows. 

Jloxiiig was one of the rudest and most dangerous 
of the gymnastic combats ; because, besides the danger 
of being cri)i))led, the (a)mbatants ran the hazard of 
losing tlndi- lives. 'I'hey sometiines fell down dead, or 
dying, uj)onthe sand ; though that seldom ha])p(aied, 
except the vainiuished ])erson ]M.’rsist(al too long 
in not acknowledging his debat: yet it w’as common 
for them to quit the fight with a (a)unt(’n,anec so dis¬ 
figured, that it was not easy to know them after¬ 
wards. 
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Op tue Pancratium. —Tlie Pancratium was so 
called from two Greek words* wliicli signify that the 
whole force of tlio body was necessary for succeeding 
in it. It united boxing and wrestling in tbc same 
4ght, borrowing from one its manner of struggling 
and throwing, and from tbc otlicr, the art of dealing 
blows, and of avoiding them with success. 

(tp Tin'?* Discu.s, OR QUOIT.—Till! discus was a 
kind of quoit of a round form, made sometimes of 
wood, but P)oro frequently of stone, load, or other 
metal, as iron or brass. Those who used this exercise 
were called Discoboli ; that is, flingers of the discus. 

The .athletie, in burling the (lis(!us, jiut themselves 
into the best posture they could, to add force to their 
cast, lie th.at flung the discus farthest was the victor. 

The most famou.s painters and seul])tor.s of anti- 
quity,intheircndcavourstore]iresent naturally the atti¬ 
tudes of the discoboli, have left jiosterity many master- 
])ieees in their several arts. Quintilian exceedingly 
e.xtols a statue of this kind, which bad been tinisbed 
with inlinitc care and .ap])lieatiun by the celebrated 
Jlyront. 

Of THU PusTATiiLUM.—The Greeks gave this 
name to an exercise composed of five others ;— 
wrestling, raiming, leaping, throwing the dart, and 
the discus. • I‘ is believed that this sort of combat 
was decidcil in one day, and sometimes tbc same 
niorning ; and that the prize, which was single, could 
notlx! given but to the victor in .all those exercises. 

Op Ua(!i;s.—O f all the exercises which the athletic 
cultivated with so much pains and industry, for their 
.ajipearance in the jniblic games, running was in the 
highest estimation, and h(!ld the foremost rank. 

The place w'hero the athb ta' exercised themselves 

• n«X KpetTOS. 

+ Tlierc is r. fine specimen in the Tovvnlej- giilleiy, at tlic 
liritish Museum, 
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in running, was generally called tlio ii^tadium l>y the 
(xreeks; as was that wherein tho^ disputed in earnest 
for the prize. Under that den»rnination was included 
not only the space in which the athleta; ran, but also 
that which contained the spectators of the gymnastic 
games. 

The middle of the Stadium was remarkable only 
by the circumstance of liaving the prizcit allotted to 
the victors set up there. St. Chrysostom draws a 
fine (comparison from this custom.’ “ tfic judges,” 
says he, “ in the races and other games, ('X)iose in the 
midst of the Stadium, to the view of the champions, 
the crowns which tlmy are to receive ; in like manner 
the Lord, by th# mouth of his ])rophets, has placed 
the prizes in the midst of the course, whicli he designs 
for those who have tlu; courage to contend for them.” 

Tliere were tliree kinds of r.accs, the chariot, the 
horse, and the foot-race. 

1. Of the Foot-race. —The runners, of whatever 
number tlujy were, rang(sl tlunnselves in a line, after 
having drawn lots for their jdaccs. Whilst they 
waited the signal to start, they practised, by way of 
])rclude, various motions to awaken their activity, 
.and to keep their limbs pliable and in a righ’i temj)oi’. 
They ko])t themselves breathing by snutll leai)s, and 
making little excursions, which wcre»a kind of trial 
of their speed and agility. Uj)on the .signal’s being 
given, they flew towards the goal, with a rapidity 
scarcely to be followed by the eye, which was solely to 
decide the victory ; for the Agnostic laws prohibited, 
upon the penalty of infamy, the attaining it by any 
foul method. 

2. Op the Horse-races. —The r.aco of a single 
horse with a rider was less celebrated by the ancients; 
yet it had its favourers amongst the most considerable 
persons,even kings themselves, and was attended with 
uncommon glory to the victor'. 

VOL. II. e 
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3. Op the CiiAitioT-UACES.— Tliis kind of race 
was the most renowned of all the exercises used in 
the games of tiio an»icnts, and tliat from whence 
most honour redounded to the victors. It is plain 
tficy were derived from the constant custom of princes, 
lierocs and great men, of lighting in battle u])on 
I'hariots. llomcr lias an infinity of examjdes of this 
kind. All* those, who ])rcsontcd themselves in the 
Olympic games to dis])uto the ])rize in the chariot 
races, were jxjrsons considerahle either for their riidics, 
their birth, their employments, or great actions. 
Kings themselves as))ired j)assionat(ny to this glory, 
from the belief that tlie title; of victor in these games 
was scarcely inferior to that of conqueror, and that the 
01ymj)ic italm added new dignity to the splendours 
of a throne. 

Tlic chariots were genei'ally dr.awn by two or 
four horses. Sometimes mules sup])lied the 2 )lace 
of horses. Th(;.se chariots, upon a signal given, 
started together., Their j)laces were regulated by 
lot, which was not an indiil'erent cireuin-stance as 
to the victoiy; for being to turn round a boundary, 
the chariot on the left was nearer than those on the 
right, vv^iich in conseijnenco had a greater comjiass to 
take. Thc^ ran twelve times round the Stadium, 
lie that cariic’.n first the twelfth round was victor. 
Tlie chief art consisted in taking the best ground at 
the turning of tlie boundary; for if the cliai'ioteer 
drove too near it, he was in danger of dashing the 
chariot to pieces ; and if ho kej>t too wide of it, his 
nearest antagonist might get foremost. 

To avoid such danger, Nestor gave the following- 
directions to his son Antilochus, who was going to 
disimte the jirizo in the chariot- races. My son,” 
says he, “ drive your horses :is near as possible to the 
turning; for which reason, always inclining your body 
over j'our chariot, get the left of your competitors; and 
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encouraging tiic liorse on the right, give him the rein, 
whilst the near-horsc, liard held,’turn8 the boundarv 
so close to it, that the nave ^»f the wheel seems to 
graze ujion it; hut Iiavo a (airo of running against 
the stone, lest you wound your horses, and dash tile 
chariot in pieces.” 

It was not required, that those who disputed 
tlu! victory should enter tin; lists, and *drive their 
chariots in ])erson. Their being spectatprs of the 
games, or sending their horses thither, »»'as sufficient. 

No one ever carried the ambition of making a 
great figure in the public games of Greece so far as 
Alcibiades, in which he distinguished himself in the 
most sjilendid manner, by the gr<‘at numher of horses 
and chariots, whicli ho kept only for tlie racosj. It is 
not easj" to eompreliend, how tlie wealth of a private 
])erson slionld suffice to so enormous an expense : 
but Antisthenes, the scholar of Socrates, who relates 
what he saw, informs us, that many cities of the 
allies, in a kind of emulation with each other, sup- 
))lied Alcibiades with all things necessary for the 
support of such magnificence. Equipages, horses, 
tents, sacrifices, the most exquisite jirovisions, the 
most delicate wines; in a word, all that W'itb neces¬ 
sary to the sujqwrt of his table or train,* 

\N'e must not omit, in s])eaking #f the Olympic 
games, to notice that ladies w('rc admitted to disjiute 
the ])rizc in them as well as the men, which many of 
them obtained. Gj-nisca, sister of Agesllaus, king 
of Sparta, first opened this new path of glory to 
her sex, and was proclaimed victrix in the race of 
chariots with four horses. This victory, which till 
then had no example, did not fail of being celebrated 
with all possible splendour.—A magnificent monu¬ 
ment was erected in H]>a.rta in honour of Cynisea ; 
and the L.aeeda'inoniaiis, though otherwise very 
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little sensible to the cliarms of poetry, appointed 
a poet to transiiift this new triumph to posterity, 
and to iininortalizM itu memory by an inscription in 
verse. 

»| (hf THE HONOURS ANO REWARDS GRANTED TO 
THE VICTORS. — These honours and rewards were 
of several kinds. The spectators’ attclaniations in 
honour of‘the victors were only a prelude to the 
rewards 4csigncd them. These rewards were dif¬ 
ferent wreatlw of wild olive, pine, parsley, or laurel, 
aecordinj; to the different jdaces where the games 
were celebrated. Tho.se crowns were always .attiaid- 
ed with branches of palm, that the victors carried 
in their riffht hands. As he might be victor more 
than once in the same games, and sometimes on the 
same day, he might also receive several crowns and 
palms. 

When the victor had received the crown and 
palm, a herald, preceded by a truinpctei’, conducted 
him through thg Stadium, and proclaimed aloud his 
name and country. 

When he returned to his own country, the peo¬ 
ple came out in a body to meet him, and conducteil 
him into the city, adorned with all tl'c marks of his 
victory, an6 riding upon a chariot drawn by four 
horses. He made his entry not through the gates, 
hut through a breach pnrjiosely made in the walls. 
Lighted torches were carried before him, and a 
numerous train followed, to do honour to the pro¬ 
cession. 

One of the most honourable jtrivileges granted 
to the athletic victors, was the right of taking place 
at the public games. At Wparta it was a custom 
for the king to take them with him in military ex¬ 
peditions, to fight near his person, and to he his 
guard; which, with reason, was judged very honour- 
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al)lo. Another j)rivik;gc, in wliich the useful united 
with the honourable, was that of being maintained 
for the rest of their lives ah the expense of tlieir 
country. They were also exempted from all civil 
olfiecs and employments. i 

The praises of the victorious athlctai were, 
amongst the Clreeks, one of the prineijt.al subjects 
of their lyric ])oetry. We find, that all the odes 
of the four books of Pindar turn u])on jt, each of 
which takes its title from the games , in which the 
combatants signalised themselves, whose victories 
those ])oems celebrate. 

Seulj)turc united with y)netry to perpetuate the 
fame of the ehamjiions. Ktatues were erected to 
the victors, in the very jdace whej'e they had been 
crowned, and sometimes in that of thcav birth also, 
which was commonly done at the expense of their 
country. Amongst the statues which adorned Olym- 
])ia, were those of several children of ten or twelve 
years old, who had obtained the prize at that age in 
the 01ym]>ic games. 'J’hey did not only raise such 
monuments to the champions, but to the very horst'S 
to whose swiftness they were indebted for the Ago¬ 
nistic crown : and Palisanias mentions one, which 
was erected in honour of a mare, called Aura, whose 
history is worth repe.ating. PhidiJas^ her rider, 
having fallen off in the beginning of the race, the 
mare continued to run in the same manner as if he 
had been upon her back. She outstripped all the 
rest, and uj)on the sound of the trumpets, which 
was usiial toward the end t)f the race to animate the 
comjietitors, siie redoubled her vigour and courage, 
turned round the goal, and, as if she had bei'ii sensi¬ 
ble of the victory, presented hcrsolf before the judges 
of the games. 

Nor did the entertainments finish here. There 
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was another hind of competition; and that, too, 
which does not at Ml depend n])on the strength, ac¬ 
tivity, and a<ldreas oft.tho body, and may he called, 
with reason, the combat of the mind; wherein the 
curators, historians, and poets, made trial of their 
capacities, and submitted their proiluetions to the 
judgment of the public. 

Jt was ft great honour, and, at the same time, 
a'most sensible pleasure for writers, who arc gene¬ 
rally fond of fame and applause, to have known how 
to reconcile the voice.s in their favour -of so nume¬ 
rous and select an assembly as that of the ()lympic 
games, in which wi'TO present all the finest geniuses 
of (Irccce, and all the best judges of the e.xeellence 
of a work. This tlnaitrc was eriually open to his¬ 
tory, eloquence, ami |)oetry. 

llerodotus read his historj^ in the Olympic 
games to all (Jreeee, assend)led at them, and was 
heard with such applause, that the navni's of the 
nine Muses were given to the nine books which 
compose his work, and the ])eo))Ie eri(;d out wheicver 
he passed, “ That is he, who has written our history, 
and celebrat(!d our glorious suceesse.s against the 
Harbariaftis.” 

Anciently; 01ym])ia was surrounded by walls; it 
had twm tofuiiles,—one dedicated to Jii])iter, and 
another to -luno; a senate-house, .a theatre, and 
many other beautiful edifices, and also an innumerable 
multitude of statues. 

The temple of .Jupiter was built with the sjioils, 
tak(!n from certain states which had revolted ; it was 
of the Doric order; sixty-eight feet high, two 
hundred and thirty long, and ninety-tive broad. 
'J’his edifice was built by an able architiad, named 
1 .ibon ; and it was adorned by two scidjitors of equal 
skill, who enriched the pediments of the principal 
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front with cliihoratc and elegant ornaments. The sta¬ 
tue of the god, the work of Phidias, was of gold 
and ivory, fifty cuhits high. Ji)n the one,pediment, 
Qinom.'uis and J’elens were disputing the prize of the 
race in tlio presence of Jupiter; on the other was 
the battle of the Centaurs and the Lajiitlue. On the 
summit of each ])cdinient was a Victory, of gilt 
brass ; and at each angle a large vase of the same 
metal. 

This statue was the finest the woyld* ever saw. 
“ Indeed,” says ]\lr. Dodwell; and ho is borne out 
by the authorities of all those ancient writers who 
have written of it, “ it ajijicars te. have united all 
the beauty of form, and all the splendour of ell'cet, 
that are jiroduecd by the highest excellence of the 
statu.ary and tlie jiainter.” 

The altar in this teniple*' w.as coinjiosed of ashes 
from the thighs of the victims, whicli were carried 
U]) and cousumeil on the top with wood of the white 
]) 0 ])lar-tree. The ashes, also, of the Prytano'um, in 
which a jierpetual fire was kejit oh a hearth, were 
removed annually, on a fixed day, and sjiread on it, 
being first mingled with water from the Alpheus. 
1’hc ))eo]de of J'ilis sacriliced daily, and ])rivate 
jicrsons as often as they chose. _ _ 

01yni])iat jireserved, inueh longjir ihan Delphi, 
and with less diininiition, the sacred property, of 
which it Mas a similar repository. Some images 
were removed by Tiberius Nero. llis successor, 
('aius Caligula, who honoured Jupiter with the 
familiar a])]iollation of brother, commanded that his 
image should be trans)>orted to Rome ; but tlio archi¬ 
tects declared it was impossible, without destroying 
the work. 


Chandler. 


Chandler, 
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The god, in the time of Pausanias, retained his 
original splendour.* The native offerings of crowns 
and ehariots, and of* charioteers, and horses, and 
oxen, in brass, the precious images of gold, ivor 3 ', 
or amber, and the curiosities consecrated in the 
temples, the treasuries, and other cdilices, could 
not be viewed without astonishment. The number 
of statues A'itliin tlie grove, was itself an amazing 
spectacle. ^ Many were the works of JMyron, Lysip¬ 
pus, and the prime -artists of Greece. Here kings 
and emperors were assembled ; and Jupiter towered 
in brass from twelve to thirty feet high! Let the 
reader peruse tbo detail given by J’ausanias, and 
imagine, if he can, tlic entertainment which Olj’inpia 
must then haye afforded to the antiqmiry, the con¬ 
noisseur, and historian. 

Of all splendour, the temple of Juno alone can 
be ascertained with any degree of certainty. The 
soil, which has been considerably elevated, covers 
the greater part, of tin; ruin. The walls of tbo 
cclla rise only two feet from the ground. “ Wo 
employed," saj's Mr. Dodwell, “ some Turks to 
excavate; .and wc; discovered some frusta of the 
Doric orih'r, of wliieli the flutings were thii-teen 
inches wide,'and the diameter of the whole column 
seven feet tlr/eot inches. We found, also, part of a 
small column of I’ari.an marble, which the intervals 
of the flutings show to have been of the Ionic or 
the Corinthian order. The work of ruin, however, 
is constantly going on ; and lately the people of 
Lalla (a town in the neighbourhood) have even 
rooted up some of the foundations of this once 
celebrated sanctuary, in order to use the materials 
in the construction of their houses'"”. 

• Cliirko; Puusanias; Plutiuch; Uullin; Cliaudlcr; Barlbe- 
Icmy; Dodwell. 
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NO. IX.—PUTEOLi. 

A MARITIME city of C^ain])aiijsif betwecR Pain? ami 
Naples. It was founded by a colony from 0111110 ?. 
It was, in the first instance, called l)iea?arcbia, 
(“ Just Power*,”) and afterwards Pnteoli, from tbo 
jrreat number of wells that were in the neiglibour- 
liood. » 

It was deligbtfully situated on a ])oiiit projecting 
into the sea, nearl)' in the centi’o the ba^ of Pnz- 
zuoli. It was the sea-port of the in*liabitants of 
Cann;c ; and a r(®dezv()us for merchants from Greece;, 
Sicily, and all parts of Italy. 'I'lii; attractions of the 
town, also, on account of its hot baths .and mineral 
waters, allured the more opulent citizens of lioinc to 
its vicinity. 

In the sejuare of the town stands a beautiful 
marble ])edesta], covered with bas-reliefs, represent¬ 
ing the fourteen towns of Asia Minor, destroyed by 
an cartlujnake, and rebuilt by Tiberius. It sii])j>orted 
a statue of that emperor, erected bj^'the same cities 
as a monument of gratitude. The cathedral stands 
on the ruins of a temple, and is built chiefly of 
•ancient materials. ^ 

A teniph; of Ser<a])is offers many siij^cts of ob¬ 
servation. Half of its biiilding^'fiTIJviHer, are still 
buried under the earth thrown ii)ion it by .volcanic 
commotions, or accumulated by the windings of the 
hill. 'I'he inclosure is square, environed by buildings 
for priests, and baths for votaries ; in the centre re¬ 
mains a circular jilatlorm, with four llights of ste])s 
up to it; vases for fire, a central altar, rings for vie- 

• “ 'i'liis name iiuliciitos,’’ says Mf. SwiiilMiiuc, “ tlial they pur¬ 
sued, or wiNiicd to be tlionj^ht to ]mrsiic, a line of conduct in coiu- 
intTcitil transuctiiMis, which it would bo happy I'or maukiud, till 
maritime powers would adopt.” 
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tims, and otlicr appendages of sacrifice, entire and 
not displaced; but the eolinnns that held its roof 
have been renio\ei,to tlie new palace of Caserta. 
The templ(! itself was not discovered till a.d. 1750, 
on the removal of some rubbish and bushes, which 
tiad, till then, partly concealed it from observa¬ 
tion. 

Behind «th is place of worship, stand three ])illars 
witiiout capitals, part of the pronaos of a largo 
temple. 'Tliese arc of (h'jiolinc marble, and at the 
middle of tlieir height, arc full of holes eaten in 
them by the file-fish*'. 

Ill the luMghbpufhood of Biiteoli are many relics 
of ancient gr.andcur, of which none deserves more 
attention than the ('ampani.an A\*ay, paved with lava, 
.and lined on each side with venerable tombs, the 
repositories of the dead, which arc richly adorned 
■with stiK'.eo in the inside. This road \\as made in 
the mo.st solid, exjiensive manner, by order of Donii- 
tian, and is frecpiently the subject of encoiuinm in 
the poems of Stittius. 

One of the most striking monuments of the city 
is the remains of the mole that formed the ancient 
part, fjcveral of it.s jiiiirs still stand unbroken ; they 
am sunk '4’)^ the water, and once siijuiortcd arches 
(to the nuiy.“aj,i- oi twenty-live,) part of which re¬ 
main abo>o the water. 

At the end of this mole began the bridge of Cali¬ 
gula, which extended across part of the bay to 
Baitu, no less than half a mile in length in a straight 
line.- This structure has long since been swept 
away. 

On the hill behind the town are the remains of an 
amphitheatre, called, after that at Bonie, the floli- 
senm. It was of considerable magnitude. The 
* Pholas dactyl us. 
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gates, and a largo portion of tlio vault and undor 
apaiiinents, roinain. Onu of the^' apartinonts, or 
rather dungcoiiH, in wlii<'h St.' -.^uariiis, tl|c patron 
saint of Naples, was oonfliud, is now tiinuid into a 
damp and gloomy cl i a pel; the. arena is a garden; 
vinos, fig-treos, and jiomogranatcs, have gradually 
croid up the ciroiimfoiTneo, an<l now cover the slojie, 
and run over the ruin*. 

It is easy to guess what the animation and sjden- 
dour of I’nteoli must have beon,^at the thne when 
the riches of the J'iast won; poure(| into its hosoin ; 
anjJ when its elimato, wit, iind heauly, allund the 
most opulent Itomans to its vicinity., 

(.'ieoro had a marine villa here, oallcil T’utoolanuni. 
I’liny relates that it was on the shore, and adorned 
with a portico, which seems to have hcoii r<;marlvahle 
for its h(;anty. lie adds that Cicero erected hi;r(' a 
monumeut, and that, shortly after his death, a 
fountain of warm water, viry wholesomo for the 
eyes, hurst forth, and gave occasion to an cjiigram, 
which the jihilosopher ([notes witli itpplausei'. The 
[lortie.o is fallen, tlie groves are withei'cd, the foun¬ 
tain dried u)>, and not .a vestige of the retreat 
left hehind to mark its situation. Tluj verses 
remain, and [au'jietnate the glory of tluj^.^-Pator, the 
faino of the fountain, the heauty vdlla, and 

what is more hononrahlc than all united, grati- 
tudo of Cicero’s freed-man, 'rullius. 

St. Paul landed here in his way from llhcginm 
to Rome' ; and found Christians even in that early 
age. In the museum of Portici is a pietun; 
presenting .a view of ancient Pntcoli, su[)])osed to 
have he('n painted before St. I’aul landed there. 
“ The picture,” says Mr. Williams, “ is of course very 
difl'erent from the jiresent state of the city ; hut still 
* Kdbtacc. t I’lni- xx-v. c. 
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a likondss may be traced, if we keep in view tlie site 
of the various tcrt>ples, and otiier objects, the foun¬ 
dations of which aiS;^till visible.” 

On the sea shore, near Puz/.uoli, arc also found 
seals, coins, cornelians, and agates ; bearing iinjires- 
sions of com, grapes, and vine-branches, ants, eagles, 
and other aniiuals. These arc thrown up by the 
•W’aves, affe'r violent stonns; and coniiiieuiorate the 
magnificence of a city, now forming ])art of the Medi¬ 
terranean beil*. , 

NO. X.-PALMYRA. (TADMOH.) 

As patience is \he greatest of friends to the unfortunate, so is 
lime the greatest of friends to the lovers of hnidseape. It I'esoivcs 
the noblest works of art into the most affecting oniunients of erented 
things. The full of empires, uitli whieii the tleaih of greal cha¬ 
racters is 80 immediately associatefl, jMf.ssesses a jirtb^eiiplite title, as 
it were, t() all our sympathy ; forming at once a magniticent, ud 
melancholy spectacle ; and awakening in the injn<l all tlic gnindenr 
of solitude. Wh(» would not he delighted to make a ]>ilgrimage to 
the Hast to see the eoluuuisof Pcrsepolis, and the ^till more inag- 
nificent ruins of Palmyra? ^Vhere awe springs, as it were, personi¬ 
fied from the fraginihits, and proclaims instruetivc lessons from 
the vicissitudes of fortune. Paliiivra, <»nce a paradise in the centre 
of inhospitable doscits, the pride of Solomon, the capital <d Zenohia, 
and the wonder and admiration of all the Kast, now lies ‘ majestic 
though iiHi''uins!^ Its glory willicred, time has east over it a sa- 
cix'd graiiden'f^^oftciiod into gra<ie. .History, hy its silence, luonrns 
its inelancholv.;_*.’. • while immense masses and stnpemlous 
columns djv .cC the* spot, where once ll»e splendid city of the des<*rt 
reared l»er proud and matchless towers. Ruins are the only legacy 
the destioyer left to posterity.” —Harmonies of Natuuk. 

Tins city was the capital of ralmyreiic, a country on 
the eastern boundaries of S 3 'ria. Its origin is uncer¬ 
tain ; but a portion of its history is excecdiiigl}' in¬ 
teresting ; and its vast assemblage of mins arc; beheld 
with astonishment and raj)ture by the curious, the 
learned, and the elegant. * 


• Pliny ; Swiuburuc ; Kustacc; Wilkinson. 
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Tt w.as situated in tlio midst of a largo plain, sur¬ 
rounded on three sides by a lone cf.aiii of mountains. 
It stands in a desert, in tiie pa'.iMlic of Damascus, 
about forty-eight leagues from. Aleppo, and about 
the same distance from Damascus, eighty-five miles 
west from the Euphrates, and about one hundred and 
sevonteeii from ttu! shores of the Mediterranean. 

History is, for the most part, silent in “regard to 
the early history of this city. It is said to have been 
built by Solomon, after he had conquered,the king of 
llamathzoba, witliin whose doinition the country 
lay, in which the city was afterwards erected. He 
called it Tadmor*, which some have construed as 
the place of Dalnist; and sometimes “Tadmor in 
the AVilderness.” 

AVe are assured by Josephus, that this was the 
city which the Greeks and Konians afterwards called 
Palmyra. His words are:—“ Now, Solomon went 
in the desert above Sj'ria, and possessed himself 
of it; and built there a very great city, which was 
distant two days’ journey from the upper Syria, 
.and one day’s journey from the Euphrates, and six 
long (lays’ journey from Dabylon the great. Now 
the reason why this city lay so remote fr(y,>4 those 

• Tlic pi'ivins wtio visted I’alinyrii in in the noigli- 

bonrliood “ .a gnrdcn, full uf palin-lrccy but whelf* ^r. Wood 
vnis tboi-(‘, nut a hinglu onu rLunidncd. “ The inun(! of ladinyrn,’' 
8U.V8 Mr. Addison, “ is stipiutsud b.v suniu to bavo boon derived from 
the word I’alina, indicative uf the nninber of [(ahn-tioes th.at grew 
here J but that name wjis given by the Greeks, and, althongli 
Ihdma signifies palm-tree in tlie r.atin, yet in the Greek tongue it 
has a very diiferent siguitieution. Neitiicr docs Tadmor signify 
palm.tree in the Syiian language, nor in the Arahic : nor does 
Thadamonr.i,as the place is called by .losephus, signify palm-tree in 
the llchrcw. Neither d(( j.alms thrive in Syria, as the cliinate is 
too severe for them in the winter.’* 

t 1 Kings, ix. Hi. 2 Chrou. viii. 4. 
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parts of iSyriil, tlmt are inliabited, is this : that below 
there is no water to_ltt» had ; and tliat it is in that 
place only that tllefl.! are springs and jiits of water. 
AVhen, therefore, lie-had built that city, and encom¬ 
passed it witli very stronpr walls, he ga ve it the name 
of Tadinor ; .and that is the name it is .still called by 
at this day among the .Syrians* : hut the ( ireeks 
n.arnc it f’ahnyra.” 

'^riiat ;the city was built by Solomon is most ]>ro- 
bable ; buUthat Uie present ruins have any rel.ation to 
buildings of his <7ection is very im)irobable: indeed we 
must assume it /s certain that they are not; they being 
entirely those Oi the Oreek orders. AVith the exeej)- 
tion of four Jonie half-columns in the 'J’emj.le of tin; 
.Sun, and two in one of the mansolenms, the whole 
architecture of Palmyra is t'orinthian. Xeitlu.r his¬ 
tory nor even tradition, moreover, sjieaks of any other 
architect than Solomon. 

Some hav(! been dis]ioscd to give it .an earlier 
existcuce+. 'I'be Arabic, translator of ('hronieles 
makes Palmyra, (ddiT than Solomon ; .lohn of An¬ 
tioch, snrnamed .Melala, says, that he built it on the 
.s])ot Avhere David slew (Joliah, in inemoiy of that 
action :jnd Abnl-J'’arai mentions in what year, with 
the j>artiei^.' ;i,.AXhese and otlu'r accounts of tin; early 
state of ra, which might be collected from the 

Ar.abic .inthors, bear such evidnit marks of i'able and 
wild eonjccture, that wo shall pass tlmn over. 

Notwithstanding this, we assume the city to ha\e 
been founded by the celebrated king to whom the 

It js a AAt'll known and vt'rv fim* tilisciAalion, lliat is juadc bv 
Aminianus Marcfllimis (lib. xlv,). that the tI’ro k and Homan 
iianips of jdacca never took t)ie natives of SaH.i , wldclj is 

the reason wliy most places lelain their lirsl and original iKnne.a at 
this day.—W jiiston. 

t Wood. 
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honour is given : who built the temples is totally 
unknown. 

The motives which tempted ^iGlomon to- build a 
city in .a plain, now altogether a desert, we coj>y 
from Mr. Addison’s I’ravels to Damascus:—“The 
astonishment that takes hold of the mind at the 
strange position of tliis magnificent city, at one 
time the capital of the Hast, on th(^ edj^e of the 
great desert, and surrounded for several days’ jour¬ 
ney on all sides by naked solitary wilds,,is removed 
by marking well the jicculiarity of its gi'ographical 
position. The great caravans coming to Kuropo, 
laden with the rich merchandise of India, would na¬ 
turally come along the I’ersian gulf, through the 
soutli of Persia, to the 1‘hiplirates, the direct line; 
tlu'ir object then w’ould bo to strike across the great 
)Syrian desert as eai-Jy as possible, to reach the large 
markets and ])orts of Syria, With more tlian GOO 
miles of desert without water, between the mouth of 
the Mui>hrates and Syria, they woidd naturally be 
obliged to keej) along the banks of tliat river, until 
the exit'nt of desert country Ix'canu' dimiuishi'd. They 
would then find the copious springs of T.admor the 
nearest and most convenient to make for; dind in 
their direct route from the north of^Indp; iilong the 
ICujdirates. These sj)rings would tluWi ‘nranediately 
become most important, and would naturally^attract 
the attention of a wise prince like Solomon, who 
W’ould ‘ fence them with strong walls.’ Here the 
caravans would rest iind take in water; here wouhl 
congregate the merchants from adjacent countries and 
Kurojie; and from hence the great caravan would be 
divided into numerous branches, to the north, south, 
and west*. A largo mart for the excliange of com¬ 
modities would be established, and an im))oi-tant city 
* t'h. ix. vcr. 18 . 
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would quickly arise. The choice of this spot by 
Solomon, wo nifty naturally consider founded on a 
policy of enrichin^.iniself by drawing the commerce 
of India througli his dominions, from which com¬ 
merce, probably, ho derived the wealth for which he 
is so cchbratcd. In the chapter, succeeding that in 
whicli Solomon is mentioned to liave built Tadmor in 
the wihl(fiucss, we read that ‘ the weight of gold that 
came to Solomon in one year, was six hundred three 
score and six talents of gold*; besides that he had 
of the merchantmen, and of the traffic of the spicc- 
morchants, and of all the kings of Arabia, and of the 
governors of the country.’ ” 

The city which Solomon built was destroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar; but who rebuilt it is entirely un¬ 
known. It is not mentioned by Xenophon, in his 
history of the expedition of ^yrus the younger, 
though he gives a very accurate account of the desert, 
and must have left this place not a great way to the 
right in his march towards Babylon. Nor is it once 
alluded to by'Diodorus, nor Plutarch, nor Arrian, 
nor Quintus Curtins, nor, indeed, by any of the 
biograj)hers or historians of Alexander ; although he 
marclrtiid through this desert to Thapsacus. 

Nor i^l^A^en any notice of as being in existence 
even in ^urijaio of Seleucus Nicator, ho who built 
so many cities in Syria ; nor is it once mentioned in 
the history of his successor. It is not even men¬ 
tioned so lately as the time in which Pompey the 
Great conquered the country in which it is situated. 
No notice is taken in Roman history of its being in 
anyway exi.sting, till the time of Mark Antony; 
who, after the battle at Philippi, marched against it, 
as we are told by A])pian, with a view of plundering 
it; but the inhabitants escaped with their efl'ccts 


* Ch. X. V. 14. 
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over the Euphrates. Tliis very circuinstauce proves 
it to have been at tliat time no Very large place; 
added to ■which, it seems to berfjertain, that none of 
these temples, &c., could have been in existence; for 
the Homans had, for some time, been .alive to the 
benefits of works of art; especially paintings, sculp¬ 
ture, and architecture. His sdte object, in going 
thither, was to plunder the Palmyrene merchants, who 
were su]>poscd to have acqum!d considcrablo wealth, 
by selling the commodities of India and .^rabia. 

Added to all this, Strabo, the best and most accu¬ 
rate geographer of ancient times, docs not once speak 
of its name. The first descrij)tion of this now cele¬ 
brated place is by Pliny; and it runs thus “ Pal¬ 
myra is remarkable for situation, a rich soil, and 
])leasaut streiims. It is surrounded on all sides by a 
vast sandy desert, which totally separates it from the 
rest of the world, and has preserved its independence 
l)etween the two great empires of Rome and Parthia, 
whose first eare, when at war, is to engage it in their 
interest. 11 is distant from Selcucid three hundred 
and thirty-seven miles ; from the Mediterranean two 
hundred .and three; and from Damascus one hun¬ 
dred and seventy-six.” ^ 

These distances are not quite accurate,’ being too 
great. Palmyra is also mentioned by„I'toJcmy, who 
makes it tlie capital of sixtiam cities in Syria Palmy- 
rena. Trajan and Hadrian made expeditions into the 
East, and must have passed through this city, or near 
it. Nothing, however, is said of it. Had the tem¬ 
ples been there at th.at time, Hadrian, who was so 
great a patron of the elegant arts, would, there can 
be no doubt, have valued them. Some, indeed, insist 
that ho repaired the city; and that it was thence 
called Hadrianopolis. 

The Palmyrenes submitted to that emperor about 
the year 130. Hadrian, then, making a tour through 

VOL. II. F 
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Syria into Ep;ypt, dolightod with the situation an\i 
native strength of tho place, is said to have deter¬ 
mined on furnishing it with various splendid edifices 
and ornaments; and it is probable, that be then con¬ 
ferred upon it the privileges of “ Colonia Juris 
Italici,” wliich, as we learn from Ulpian, it actually 
enjoyed, and tlie inhabitants were thence induced by 
gratitude io call themselves “ Hadriaiiopolitaj.” It 
is supposed tliat many of its marble pillars, particu ¬ 
larly those of the long porticoes, were the gift of this 
emj)eror. I\ must, nevcTthcless, be borne in mind, 
that all this is little bettor than conjecture. Mr. 
Halifax, however, s.ays, “ that as tho most ancient in¬ 
scription, he mot with at P.almyra, was dated tho throe 
hundred and fourteenth year from the death of Al(“x- 
ander, that is, ton years before fJhrist, and another, 
dated between twenty and thirty years bcforelladrian, 
consequently before the Romans got footing there, ho 
concluded, that the sun)j)tuous structures he saw 
there were not raised by the Romans.” 

From an. ins»iription on the shaft of a column in 
the long portico, where all the inscri])tions seem to 
have been under statues, it appears that, in the reign 
of Alc-iander Severus, they joined that emperor in 
his expe'iStion against the Persians. 

From thisHimO to the reign of (lallionus, no men¬ 
tion is qiaflo of this city : but then it became so con¬ 
spicuous, that its history will be a subject of interest 
to all succeeding times. 

The following is an abstract of the history of this 
period, presented to us in tho pages of Oibbon, Mr. 
Wood, and other writers. A place possessed of 
such singular advantages, and situated at a con¬ 
venient distance from the gulf of Persia, and the 
Mediterranean, was soon frequented by tho caravans, 
which conveyed to tho nations of Europe a consider¬ 
able part of tho rich commodities of India.- Palmyra 
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infeensibly increased into an opulent and independent 
city; and, connecting the Homan and Parthian 
empire by the mutual benefits of commerce, was 
suffered to observe an humble neutrality; till at length, 
after the victories of Trajan, the little republic sank 
into the bosom of Koine, and flourished more than 
one hundred and fifty years in the subordinate yet 
honourable rank of a colony; and it is during this 
period of peace, Mr. Gibbon is disposed to believe, 
that the wealthy Palmyriiins constructed those 
temples, palaces and porticoes of Grecian itrchitccture, 
the ruins of which in modem times have excited so 
much admiration and wonder. 

The Roman affairs in the East had been for some 
time in a very deplorable condition, when Odenatns, 
a PalmjTene, but of wliat family or rank originally 
in the state is not agreed *, made so judicious a use 
of his situation between the two rival powers of 
Rome and Persia, as to succeed in getting tlie balance 
of power into his hands. It appears, that he declared 
in favour of different interests, as .alterations of affairs 
rendered necessary. At length he joined the shattered 
remains of the Roman army in Syria, routed Sapor, 
the Persian king, and advanced as far as Otesiphon, 
the c.apital of his emjiire. lie returned <‘rom this 
expedition in great glory; and iTcnaiJ Gallienus, 
emperor of Rome, was induced to declarp him 
Augustus and co-jiartncT of his empire. 

This elev.ation,—which he enjoyed jointly with his 
celebrated consort, Zenobia,—appe.ared to reflect anew 
splendour on their countr)% and Palmyra for a while 
stood upon an equality with Rome. Tlio competition, 

* He was of moan parentage, according to Orosius. Zonams 
calls liim man of Pahnyra and Agathiaa speaks of him as a 
person entirely unknown, till ho made his name ilhistiious by liis 
actions. Sextus Rufus, however, calls him by an epithet implying 
that he was a senator. 

p 2 
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liowever, was fatal; and ages of prosperity were 
sacrifiecd to a moment of glory. 

The last piihlic action of Odonatus was his re¬ 
lieving Asia from tlic Gotha, who had over-run 
several of its provinces, committing great ravages; 
hut retired upon his apj)roach: in ]>ursuing them,how¬ 
ever, Odenatus was assassinated by an officer of his own 
guard, named Mieonius, who was also his Icinsm.an ; 
and who, having t.akcn the son off also, became for a 
short time sovereign. lie, too, shared the fate of 
those he had betrayed, .and Zenobia became sovereign 
’queen in his stead. 

All that is known of Zenobia’s extraction is, that 
she claimed a descent from the I’tolcinies of b'-gypt * ; 
.and that she boasted of having Cleopatra for an ances¬ 
tress. She was a woman of very great beauty t ; and 
of very cxtraordin.ary enterprise. We c.annot enter 
into her history so fully as we could wish. She 
conquered Sj’ria and Mesopotamia ; she subdued 
Kgypt; and addeil the greater part of Asia Minor to 
her dominions.. Thus a small territory in the desert, 
under the government of a woman, made the great 
kingdoms of the Ptolemies and the Sclcuciihe part of 
the dominions of a single city, whose name wo look 
in vain'j'.ir in their history; .and Zenobi.a, lately con¬ 
fined to thedianon ]>lain of Palmyra, ruled from the 

* Tlufligli liistory nowlipre gives tlic first iiamo of Zenobia, we 
Icam fj-om coins, that it was Sc]>timia. 

■f She is thus described :—Her complexion was a dark brown ; 
sbe bad black sparkling eyes, of uncommon lire ; Iicr countenance 
was divinely sprightly ; and her person graceful and genteel beyond 
jinaginutiori ; her teeth wore white as pearls, and her voice clear and 
strong. If we add to this an uncommon stivngtli, and consider licr 
excessive military fatigues ; for slic used no caniage, generally rode, 
and often marched on foot three or four miles with her army; and 
if we, at the same time, suppose her haranguing her troops, which 
she used to do in her helmet, and often with her arms bare, it will 
give us an idea of that severe character of masculine beauty, which 
puts one more hi mind of Minerva than of Venus. 
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south of Egypt to the Bosphorus and the Black 
Sea. 

At length Aurelian, the Roman emperor, entered 
the field against her ; and the loss of two great battles, 
the former near Antioch, the latter at Emesa, reduced 
her to the necessity of taking shelter within the walls 
of tier own ca])ital. Aurelian besieged her there; 
but the enterprise was exceedingly difficult. “ Tlie 
Roman people,” said Aurelian, “ speak with con¬ 
tempt of the war, which I am wagiijg %ainst a 
wom.an. Tlu^y are ignorant both of the character 
and power of Zenobia. It is impossible to enumerate 
her warlike preparations, of stones, of arrows, and of 
every species of missile weapons. Every part of the 
walls is provided with two or three balista? *, .and 
artificial tires are thrown from her military engines. 
The fearof punishment has armed lierwith a desperate 
courage. Yet I still trust to the protecting deities 
of Rome, who have hitherto been favourable to all 
my undertakings.” 

In another letter ho writes to tlfc senate in the 
following terms:—“ I hear, Conscript Fathers, that it 
hath been urged against me, that I have not accom¬ 
plished a manly task, in not triumphing over ^enobia. 
But my very blamers themselves would init know how 
to praise me enough, if they knew tlnit wpmaii; her 
firmness of purpose ; the dignity she preserves to¬ 
wards her army; her munificence when circumstances 
reipiire it; her severity, wlum to be severe is to be 
just. I may say, that the victory of Odenatus over 
the Persians, and his j)utting Sapor to flight, and his 
reaching Ctesiphon, were due to her. I can assert 
that such was the dread entertained of this woman 
among the nations of the East and of Egypt, that she 

* Tlicro are several meanings to this word :—Balista implying 
a cress-how, a sling, or an engine to shoot darts or stones. 
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kept in check the Arabians, the Saracens, and the 
Armenians ; nor Vrowld I have preserved her life, il 
I had not thought sh^ would much benefit the Homan 
state." This was written after her defeat. 

Tired of making unsuccessful attempts, Aurelian 
determined to try the effects of negociation, and 
accordingly wrote to Zenobia. The stylo he adopted, 
however,‘rather commanded terms than proposed 
them :— 

Ai&clian, efmperor of the Roman irorld, to 
Zenohia, and the others united together in hostile 
alliance. 

“ You ought .to do that of your own accord, which 
is commanded by my letters. I charge you to sur¬ 
render, on your lives being spared ; and yon, Zenobia, 
may pass your life in some spot where 1 shall place 
jmu, in pursuance of the distinguishi'd sentence of 
the senate ; your gems, silvci’, gold, silk, horses, and 
camels, being given up to the Homan treasury. The 
laws and institutions of the Palmyrenes shall be 
rcsj)ccted.” 

To this letter Zenobia returned the following- 
answer :— 

“ Zmtolia, Queen of the East, to the Roman Em ¬ 
peror, Atlreliun. 

“ Never w.as such an unreasonable demand pro¬ 
posed, or 'such .rigorous terms olfered, by any but 
yourself! Komembor, Aurelian, that in war, what¬ 
ever is done should be done by valour. You impe¬ 
riously command me to surrender: but can you 
forget, that Cleopatra chose rather to die with the 
title of queen, than to live in any inferior dignity ? 
Wo expect succours from Persia ; the Saracens are 
arming in our cause ; even the Syrian banditti have 
already defeated your army. Judge what you are to 
expect from the junction of these forces. You shall 
be compelled to abate that pride with -which, as if 
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you were absolute lord of the universe, you command 
me to become your captive.” 

When Aurelian read this letter, says Vopiscus, he 
blushed j so much with sfiame, as with indig¬ 
nation. 

Her answer inflamed the emperor to the highest 
pitch. lie pressed the siege, therefore, with re¬ 
doubled vigour; and the city was reduced to such 
extremities, that her council advised her to send for 
succour to the Persians. Thus counselled, she deter¬ 
mined on going to the king of Persia in Jierson. She 
set out, therefore, on the fleetest of her dromedaries, 
and had already reached the banks of the Euphrates 
(about sixty miles from Palmyra),’ when she was 
overtaken by Aurelian's light horse, and brought 
back, captive, to the feet of Aurelian. VTe are told, 
that the sight of the queen gave the Homan emperor 
infinite pleasure; but that his ambition suftbred some 
humiliation, when ho considered that posterity would 
ahvays look uj)on this only as the conquest of a 
woman*. The city surrendered soon after, and was 
treated with great lenity. 

Aurelian now went to Emesa; on .arriving at 
which place, he questioned the qtieen as to her mo¬ 
tives, and the persons who had advised her to make 
so obstinate a defence, lie sternly asked her, how 
she had presumed to rise in arms against 'the empe¬ 
rors of Rome ? “ Ilec.auso,” answered Zenobia, “ I 
disdained to consider as Roman emperors jin Aurcolus 
or a Gallicnus. You alone I .acknowledge as my 
conqueror and my sovereign ; and this I do, because 
you know how to conquer.” 

* “ Her manly umltTfetandiug/' says Gibbon, “was strengthened 
and adornctl by study. She was not ignorant of the Latin tongue, 
but possessed, in Cfiual ])crfection, the Greek, the Syriac, and tlic 
Egyptian languages. She liad drawn up, for her own use, an 
epitome of oriental history, and familiarly compared the beauties 
of Homer and I*lato, under the tuition of the sublime Longinus.” 
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When, however, the soldiers demanded her imnie^ 
diate execution, her fortitude forsook her. She con¬ 
fessed hy whose counsel she had been guided. She 
purchased a dishoifourable life at tlm expense of 
her friends. They were immediately led to execu¬ 
tion ; herself was reserved to grace the conqueror’s 
triumph. 

Among those of her friends, whoso names she had 
betrayed, was the illustrious Longinus, author of 
that noWe Treatise on the Sublime, which is so well 
known and •appreciated by every scholar. lie it was, 
she confessed, who had drawn up the letter. “ Her 
councillors," she said, “ were to be blamed, .and not 
herself. What could a weak, short-sighted, woman 
do ? especially when beset by artful and ambitious 
men, who made her subservient to all their schemes ? 
She never load aimed at empire, had they not fdaced- 
it before her eyes in .all its allurements. The letter 
wliich affronted Aurclian w.as not her own—Lon¬ 
ginus wrote it; the insolence was his.” 

When Aurclian heard this, he directed all his fury 
ag.ainst the unfortunate Longinus. That illustrious 
person was immediately led to execution. Far from 
liimcnting his fate, however, he condoled with his 
friends, i>iticd Zenobia, and expressed his joy ; look¬ 
ing upon deatth as .a blessing, since it would rescue 
his body f.om k.avery, and give his soul to that free¬ 
dom he the most-dosirc3. “ This world," said he, 
with his expiring breath, “ is nothing but a prison; 
h.appy, therefore, is he who gets soonest out of it, .and 
gains his liberty.” 

A modern poet has very finely alluded to this in 
his poem on Palmyra. 

On tlie liuslied plain, wliero sullen horror broiuls. 

And darkest frown tlic Syrian solitudes; 

Where morn’s soft steps no biilmy fragrance leave, 

And parched and dcwless is the couch of cve; 
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Thy form* pale city of the waste, appeals 
Like some faint vision of dcpaifcd years ; 

In massy clusters still a giant train, 

Thy sculptured fabrics whiten oif the plain. 

Still stretch thy columned vistas far away, 

The shadowed dimness of tljcir long army. 

But where the stirring crowd, the voice of stiifc, 
The glow of action and the thrill of life? 

ITear the loud crash of yon iuigo fragments fal|^ 
Tlio pealing answer of each desert hall; 

The night-hird shrieking fiowi licr secret cell, 

The hollow winds, the talc of ruin tell. 

Sec, fondly lingering, Mitl>ra's parting rays 
(lild the proud towtus, once vocal with his praise; 
But the cold altars clasping w'oeds entwine, 

And ^loslems worship at the godless shrine. 

Vet here slow pausing memory loves to pour 
Her magic influence; o'er this pensive hour : 

And yet, as you recesses deep prohrng 
'J’hc echoed sweelncsB of tlie Arab song, 

Tlecalls that scene, wIkmi wisilom's sceptred child, 
I'irat broke the stillness of the lonely wild. 
hVoin air, from ocean, from earth's utmost clime. 
The summoned genii lutard the muttered rhyme ; 
I'lie tasking sjh'U their airy hands obeyed. 

And Tadmor glittered in the palmy sha^e. 

So to her feet the tide of ages brings 

The wealth of nations and the pomp of kings, 

And for her warrior queen, from Parthiu’s plain 
To thedaik Kthiop, spreads h<u' ample rcigii ; 

Vain boast, cv'n she who winds the fijld ahmg- 
■ Waked fiercer frenzy in the patriot tliro^^g ; 

And sternly heante<»U8 in the meteor's light, 

Shot through the tempest of h'mesas tight. 

While treinhling captives voiiiul the victor wait. 
Hang on his eye, and catch the word of fate, 
Zenohia's self must quail beneath his nod, 

A kneeling suppliant to the mimic god. 

But one there stood amid that abject throng, 

In truth tiiumphant, and in virtue strong; 
Beamed on his brow the soul whicli, undisinaye<l. 
Smiled at the rod, and scorned the -uplifted blade. 
O'er thee. Palmyra, darkness seems to lower 
The boding terrors of that fearftiJ hour ; 

Far from thy glade indignant freedom fled, 

And hope too withered as Longinus bled*. 


* Anon. 
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Palmyra, having become subject to a foreign yoke, 
bore the burthen'with impatience. The inhabitants 
cut off the Koman gtirrison. On which Aurelian 
instantly returned, took the town, destroyed it, and 
put to death most of its population, without distinc¬ 
tion of age or sex. The slauglitcr was so extensive, 
that none were left to plough the adjacent lands. 

Aurelisn soon repented of his .severity. He wrote 
to B.assus :—“You must now sheathe the sword; 
the I’alfliyrenes have been sufficiently slaughtered. 
We have not sp.ared women; we have slain children; 
we liavo strangled old men; we have destroyed the 
husbandmen. To whom, then, shall y* leave the 
land ? To whom shall we leave the city' ? AYc 
must spare those who remain; for we think, that the 
few there are now existing, will take warning from 
the punishment. of the many who have been de¬ 
stroyed.” 

The emperor then goes on to desire his lieutenant 
to rebuild the Temple of the Sun as magnificently as 
it had been in’ times past; to expend 300 pounds 
weight of gold, which ho had found in the Coffers of 
Zenobia, beside 1800 pounds weight of silver, which 
was raised from the sale of tlic people’s goods; 
together with the crown jewels, all whicli he ordered 
to he sold, 'to make money to beautify the temple ; 
while h.o liimself promises to write to the Senate, to 
send a priest from Home to dedicate it. But, in 
the language of Gibbon, it is easier to destroy than 
it is to restore. 

Zenobia was now to be led to the conqueror’s 
triumph. This triumph was celebrated with extra¬ 
ordinary magnificence. It was opened by twenty 
elephants, four roj-al tigers, and above two hundred 
of the most curious animals from every climate of the 
known world. Ambassadors from Aithiopia, Arabia, 
Persia, Bactriana, India, and China, attended the 
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triumph; and a long train of captives,—Goths, 
Vandals, Sarmatians, Alemanni,' Franks, Gauls, 
Syrians, and Egyptians. Amongst those, .Zenobia. 
She was confined in fetters of gold; a slave supported 
the gold chain which encircled her neck, and she 
almost fainted under the weight of her jewels. She 
did not ride, hut walk ! preceded by the chariot in 
which she had once indulged the vain h()pe of en¬ 
tering Romo as empress*. 

The Palmyrenes t, says Zosimus, had several 
declarations from the gods, which portenSod the over¬ 
throw of^cir empire; and, among others, having 
consulted®e temple of Apollo, at ^leucia in Cilicia, 
to know if they should ever obtain tlie empire of the 
East, they got the following unceremonious answer : 

Avoid my temple, cursed, trcaclicrous nation ! 

You even jiuttbe gods IhemBclves iu passion. 

The religion of the Palmyrenes, it is evident, was 
pagan; their government, for the most part, repub¬ 
lican ; but their laws are entirely lost; nor can any¬ 
thing be known in respect to their polity, but what 
may be gathered from the inscriptions. Their chief 
deity was the Sun. • 

In regard to their knowledge of art, they have 
loft the finest specimens in the ruin!^ fhat now re¬ 
main ; and, doubtless, Longinus’ work on the Su¬ 
blime was written within its walls. “ From these 


• “ The emperor afterwards presented Zenobia with an elegant 
villa at Tibur, or Tivoli, about twenty miles from the capital ; 
where, in liujipy trnnquiility, sbe fed the greatuesB of her soul with 
the\ioUe images of Homer, and the exalted precepts of Plato ; sup. 
ported the adversity of her fortunes with fortitude and resignation ; 
and learned that the anxieties, attendant on ambition, are happily 
exchanged for the enjoyments of ease, and the comforts of philo¬ 
sophy. The Syrian queen sank into a Roman matron ; her 
daughter married into noble families ; and her race was not yet 
extinct in the fifth century.’ —Gibbon, 

*1* Addison. 
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hints wc may see," says Mr. AVood, “ that tins 
people copied after’ great models in their man¬ 
ners, their vices, ami their virtues. Their funeral 
customs were from Egypt, their luxury was Persian, 
and their letters and arts were from tho Greeks. 
Their situation in the midst of these three great 
nations makes it reasonable to suppose, that they 
adopted most of their customs and manners. But 
to say more on that head from such scanty materials, 
would be t(> indulge too much in mere conjecture, 
which seems lather the privilege of the reader than 
of the writer." • 

Some years after this, wc find DioclePlm erecting 
several buildings here; but what they were is not 
stated. Justinian, also, repaired Pahnyr.a, which, 
according to Procopius, had been almost entirely 
deserted. I'lieso repairs, however, are suj)])Osed to have 
reference rather to strength than to ornament; and 
this is the last mention of Palmyra in Homan history. 

The various fortunes of Palmyra, to and from 
the time of Mahomet’s appearance, are scarcely 
known, except that it was considered as a place of 
great strength; and that in the twelfth century, 
A. I). U7J, there were, according to Benjamin of 
Tudcla, who visited the spot in that year, two thou¬ 
sand Jews in ib. 

Palmyra, according to the Arabs, once occupied an 
area nearly ton miles in circumference, and is sup¬ 
posed to have boon reduced to its jiresent confined 
and ruined state by the quantities of sand* driven on 
it by whirlwinds. 

The walls of the city were fiaiiked by square towens. 
They were three miles in circumference, and it is 

• Yet Bnicc says :—Palnijra is nowhere covered with sand 
or rubbish us ia other ru'ns. The desert that surrounds it is 
rather gravel than sand, and is, therefore, not eusilj moved. }Ici- 
mountains are perfectly bare, and produce nothing.*’ 
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imagined that they included the great temple. What 
remains there arc of the wall, do not look, according 
to Mr, Wood, unlike the work of eTustmjan; and 
may be part of the repairs mentioned by Procopius; 
and the Iiighcst antiquity anything else can claim is 
the time of tlic Mamelukes. 

A snouT cnnoNictE of palmyua, - 
(From Sellcrus), 

Anno Pi rs. Palmyra, built by Solomon after he I’ad finished 
.fill. 3720. tlic temple of Jerusalem. 

Mund. 3010. 

P. J. 4125 
M. 3415. 

P. J. 4673 
AI. .3963. 

V, C. Varr 
713, ante 
Christ 41. 

Anno C/liristi Hadrian, Imp. 6, went into the East, and is sup- 
122. posed to have rebuilt Palmyra ; in consequence 

of which it assumed tlic mesio of lladri.anoplc. 
At this period Malentlion was a second time 
secretary of the city. 

• 261. Odenathus, having roused the Persians^ U de¬ 
clared Augustus hy (iallienus. 

267. Odenathus, with his son yerodjanus, slain by 
Maeonius, who assumes l4ic sovereignty of 
Palmyra; but is himself slain a ftjw days 
after. Tlien Zonobia assumes the empire iu 
lier own name, and those of her sons. 
f3rca 21G. Palmyra made a Uonian colony by Carac:dlay in 
his cx{>editioii into Parthia. 

227. TIio republic assisted Alexander Severus against 
Ai taxerxes, king of Persia; Zenobia being 
their general. 

24§. The republic assisted Gordian against the Per¬ 
sians. 

260. Valerian taken prisoner by Sapor, king of 
Persia. 


Destroyed by Nebucliadnezzar, before he laid 
siege to Jerusalem. 

Pillaged by Mark Antony. 
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A. D. 262. Zcnobia routed Gallienus^s geneiul, Ilorodianus. 

Yabclluthus assumes the. empire. 

263. Clau()iuS|Cbosen emperor of Home. 

270. Zenobia conquers Egypt by her general Zubdas. 

272. Palmyra taken by Aurelian, 

273. Zenobia follows in the tiiumpli of Aurelian at 

Rome. 

298i Hicrocles, governor of Palmyra, under Dioeb'sian. 

52^. Justinian repairs and fortifies Palmyra. 

G'l-y. , Palmyra subjected by the Mahometans; Jubala, 
the son of A1 llun), being then lord of Tudinor, 
and king of Gassan. 

659. The battle of Tadmor, between 4l|alracus and 

Adis. 

746. Solyman, the pscudo-callph, beaten by Mcrwari, 
fled to Tadnior. 

1172. Palmyra visited by Benjamin of Tndcla. 

167B* Palmyra visited by some English merchants, 
attended by forty servants a!id*niuleteer», who 
first informed bbirojte, that such splendid ruins 
as those of Tadm»»r were in cxisteuce. At this 
^time Mclhaiu was Emir. 

1691. The English tnevcliaiits visit Palmyra a second 
time ; the Emir being Ilassine. 

1693. D6r, Emir of Palmyra*. 

We sh.all now give place to accounts in respect to 
the first impressions, made hy these ruins on the 
minds of difl'erent travellers. 

Mr. Halifax sayst, “ the city itself appears to have 
been of a largo extent hy the space now taken up by 
the ruins;" but that there are no footsteps of any walls 
remaining, nor is it jiossiblo to judge of the ancient 
figure of the place. The jirescnt inhabitants, as they are 
poor, niiscrahlo, dirty people, so they have shut them¬ 
selves up, to the number of about thirty or forty fami- 

* This Emir lived upon ra]>inc ; being followed by a considerable 
number of men, who not only hated labour, but disliked equally to 
live under any settled government. 

+ Philosophical Transactions. 
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lies, in little huts made of dirt, within the walls 
of a spacious court, which inclosed a most mag¬ 
nificent heathen temple: thereinto also Mr. Hali¬ 
fax’s party entered, the whole village being ga¬ 
thered together at the door; whether to stand upon 
their defence in case the strangers proved enemies 
(for some of them had guns in their hands), or out 
of mere curiosity to gaze, ho knew not. llott'evcr the 
guide, who was an Arab whom Assyno their king 
had scut to conduct them through the village, being 
a man known among tliom, they had an easy ad¬ 
mittance ; and, with a great many welcomes in their 
language, were led to the sheik’s house, with whom 
they took up their abode. “ And to mention here 
what the place at first view represented, certainly 
the world itself could not afford the like mixture of 
remains of gi-eatest state and maguificence, together 
with the extremity of poverty and wretchedness.” 
The nearest par.allcl Mr. Halifax could think of, was 
that of the temple of Haal, destroyed by Jehu, and 
converted into a draught house. * 

“ We had scarce passed the sepulchres,” says Mr. 
Wood, “ when the hills opening discovered to us all 
at once the great(^st quantitj' of ruins we had ever .seen, 
all of white marble ; and beyond them, towards tho 
Euphrates, a flat waste as far as the ey^! could reach, 
without any objtict that showed either life or mc<tion.’’ 

When Mr. AVood’s party arrived, they were con¬ 
ducted to one of the huts, of which there were about 
thirty, in tho court of the great temple. The inha¬ 
bitants of both sexes were well-shaped, and the 
women, though very swarthy, had good features. 
They were veiled; but did not so scrupulously con¬ 
ceal their faces as the Eastern women generally do. 
They paint the ends of their fingers red, their lips 
blue, and their eyebrows and ey elash es black*. 

•Thiswas thocustomalsointhcdajsofKzckicl. Socck.xxiii.40. 
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They had largo rings of gold or brass in their oars 
and nostrils, and •apjiearcd to be healthy and robust. 

The rijins were visited by JVl r. Jlrucc:—“ Wlien 

■we arrived at the toj) of the hill,” says he, “ there 
opened before us, the most astonishing, stupendous, 
sight, that perlia])S ever appeared to mortal sight. 
The whole plain below, which was very extensive, 
■was covo.'cd so thick with magnificent niins, as the 
one seemed to touch the other, aH of fine proportions, 
all of agreeable forms, all composed of white stone, 
which, at that distance, a])pcared like m<arble. At 
the end of it stood the, T’alaec^ of the Sun, a building 
worthy so magnificent a scene.” 

The cfFect on the imagination of Mr. Addison ap¬ 
peal's to have been equally lively :—“ At the end of 
the sandy ])lain,” says he, “ tin! eye rests upon the 
lofty columns of the Temple of the Sun, encompassed 
by a dark elevated mass of mined buildings; and 
beyond, all around, and right and loft towards the 
I'lnphrates, as far as the eye can reach, extends 
the vast level'naked flat of the great desert, over 
which the eye runs in every direction, piercing the 
boundless horizon, without discovering a human 
boing'or a trace of man. Naked, solit.ary, unlimited 
space extends around, where man never breathes 
under the shaflcj^ or rests his limbs under the cover of 
a dwelling. A deep blue tint spreads along its sur¬ 
face, here and there shaded with a cast of brown ; the 
distant outline of the horizon is clear and sharply 
defined; not an eminence rises to break the mono¬ 
tonous flat, and along the edge extends a large 
district covered with salt, distinguished from the rest 
by its pecidiar colour. 

“There is something grand and awc-insj)iring in its 
boundless immensity. Like the first view of the ocean, 
it inspires emotions, never before experienced, un¬ 
earthly in appearance, and out of character with the 
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general fair face of nature. The eye shrinks from con¬ 
templating tlie i;nij)ty,- cheerless Solitude, and we 
turn away in quest of some object to renyve the 
sciaies of utter loneliness, that its gloomy aspect is 
calculated to insjiire." 

From these pages we turn with satisfaction to 
those of an American :—“ 1 have stood bofoi’e the 
Parthenon, and have almost worshipped that divine 
achievement of the immortal Phidias. I have been 
at Milan, at Ejihesus, at Alexandria, at 7vntioeh; 
but in none of these renowned cities I nave beheld 
any thing, that 1 can allow to a))proach in united 
extent, gramleur, and most consummate, beauty, this 
almost more than work of man. ( hi each side of 
this, the (amtral ])oint, then! rose U])ward slender 
jiyramids—jiointed obelisks—domes of the most grace¬ 
ful jiroportions, columns, arches, and lofty towers, 
for number and for form, beyond my power to des¬ 
cribe. Tluise buildings, as well as tin; walls of tlu! 
city, being all either of white marble, or of some 
stone as white, and being everywhere in their whole 
extent interspersed, as I have already said, with 
multitudes of overshadowing )!ahn- trees, perfectly 
filled and satisHcal my sense of beauty, and made me 
feel, for the niomoiit, as if in such a sec ne 1 should 
love to dwell, and there end my days.’’ • 

Ihirckbardt sjteaks thus of Palmyra and Pijlhee; 

^—'• Having seen the ruins of ’J'adnior, a eoniparison 
hetweecn these! two renowiuid remains of antiejnity 
natundly ottered itsedf to my mind. 1'he tcriiplo 
of the Sun .at 1'adinor, is upon a grander scale 
than that of Halhec, hut it is ehokcfd with A rah 
houses, which admit only a view of the huilding iu 
detail. 'J'lie architecture of Balhec is richer than 
tliat of Tadmor.” 

In respect to the mins, we must content our.selvos 
with giving a very general account, as it would be 
VOL. II. • o 
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impossible to render a minute description intelligible 
without the aid of plates.* Our account will be a 
compilation from those given by Mr. Halifax, Mr. 
Wood, Mr. Bruce, ]5tr. Addison, and other writers, 
who have been there. 

The entire number of distinct buildings, which 
may still be traced, are from forty to fifty. To the 
northwaifd of the valley of the tombs, on the highest 
<!inincncc in the immediate vicinity, towers the ruined 
Turkish or Saracenic castle. It is seated on the 
very sumiliit of the mountain, and .surrounded by a 
deep ditch, cut out of the solid rock. It is said by 
the Arabs to have bcini built by Man Ogle, a prince 
of the Druses; its deserted chambers and passages 
partake of the universal solitude and silence; there 
is not a living thing about it; it seems to be deserted 
even by the bats. 

From this castle is seen an extensive view round 
about: you see Tadmor under you, inclosed on throe 
sides with long ridges of mountains, which oj)cn 
towards the j.'ast gradually, to tin? di.stanco of about 
an hour s riding ; but to the cast stretches a vast plain 
beyond the reach of the eye. Tn this plain you see 
a large valh'y of salt, lying about an hour’s distance 
from the cityt. 

* 111 Mr. 'I’ft woll-knowii, tlioiigli cxccctlingly \vorU» 

the ruins sire repretienled iu fifty-seven coj>pcr-jilsitc8, si.vtecn iiiclies 
by tweWe inches, printed on imperia] paper; they arc finely ex> 
eruted, the dniwingis correct and masterly, and the cngirn'ingliighly 
linishi^d. The Ihilriiyrem* and Greek inscrijitious on the fuucral 
luonunicnls, and other buildings, are cojiicd; and besides pietnrcsijuo 
views of the ruins, from scverul points of sight, the jdans are 
generally laid down, and the several parts of the colniutis, doors, 
windows, pediments, i*eiling8 and bas-reliefs, are delineated, with 
a scale by whicli tlicy may lie measured and coiivjiared. 

+ ** In this jdaih,*’ snys Mr. Halifax, you sec a large valley of 
salt, affording gi'eat qiiantili^ thereof, and l)ing uhoiiL an hour*s 
distance from the city : and this, more probably, is the valley of 
suit, mentioned in 2 Sam. 8—13, where David smote the Syrians, 
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It is imagincfl by the Persians that this castle, as 
•well as the edifices at Balbee, were built by genii, 
for the purposes of hiding in, their subterranean 
caverns immense treasures, which still remain there'*. 
“ All those things,” said one of the Arabs to Mr. 
Wood, “ were done by Solyman ebn ])oud, (Solo¬ 
mon, the son of David,) by the assistance of spirits.” 

But of all the monuments of art and magftiticenco, 
the most considerable is the Temple of the Sun. 

This temple, says Bruce, is very much ruindd; of its 
peristyle there only remains * a few columns entire, 
Corinthian, fluted and very elegant, though aj)pa- 
rently of slenderer proportions than ten diameters. 
Their capitals are quite destroyed. The ornament of 
the outer gate are, some of them, of great beauty, both 
as to execution and design. 

ATitliin the court are the nanains of two rows of 
very noble marble pillars, thirty-sevtai feet high. 
The temple was encompassed with another row of 
pill.ars, fifty feet high ; but the temple itself was only 
thirty-three y.ards in length, and thirtoL'ii or fourteen 
in breadth. This is now converted into a mosque, 
and orn.amcntod after the 'J’nrkish manner. 

North of this j)lac(! is an oueuisk, consisting of 
seven large stones, besides its capital, and the wreathed 
work above it, about fifty feet high, .ahdjitst above the 
pedestal twelve in circumference. Iqion thig was 
probably a statue, which the Turks have des¬ 
troyed. 

On the west side is a most magnificent arch, on 

nnd slew one huiulrcd and eighty Ihousaiid men; than another, which 
lies hul four lumi‘8 fniin A1 c]>ik>, and has sometimes passed for it.*’ 

* ‘‘ Istakar," says Abnlfetla, quotiul by Sir \\’’illiain Ouscley, 
“is one of the most ancient cities in Persia, and was formerly, the 
royal residence : it contains vestiges of buildings so stupemhnis, 
that, like Tadmor, and lialbcc, they are said U» be the work ef 
supernatural beings.” 

o 2 
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•the remains of wliich are some vines and clusters of 
grapes, carved in tiio boldest imitation of nature that 
can bo conceived. 

Just over tho door aro discerned a pjiir of wings, 
wiiiiii extend its whole breadth ; the body to which 
they belong is totally destroyed, and it cannot now 
certainly be known, whether it was that of an eagle 
or of a cherub, several representations of both being 
visible on other fragments of the building. 

Th(! north end of the building -is adorned with a 
curious fret-work and bas-relief; and in the middle 
there is a dome or cn])ola., about ten feet in diameter, 
which appears to have been either b(!wn out of the 
rock, or monkh^d of some composition, which, by 
time, is grown eijually hard. 

At abemt the <listanee of .a mile from the ouflisk 
aye two others, besides the fragment of a third ; hence 
it has been reasonably suggested, that they were 
a continued row. 

Every spot of ground intervoning between the 
walls and columns, is laid out in plantations of corn 
and olives, inclosed by mud W'alls. 

In the direction of the mountains lie fragments of 
stone; here and there columns stand i-rect, and clumps 
of broken ))illars aro met with at intervals. All this 
sj)aee seems t() have been covered with small temples 
and u*'namental buildings, approached by colonnades. 

Next to the temple, the most remarkable structure 
is the long jiortieo, which comnnmees about two 
thousand two hundred feet to tlie north-west of the 
temi)le, and extends for nearly four thousand k^et 
further in the same direction. “ It is a remark 
worthy tho observation of historians,” says Vohiey, 

“ that tho front of the portico has twelve pillars like 
that at Balhec ; but what artists will esteem still 
more curious is. that tlieso two fronts resemble the 
gallery of the house built by Perrault, long before the 
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existence of the drawing which made us acquainted 
with them." The only diflercnco is, tliat the columns 
of the Louvre arc double, wheroiis those of Palmyra 
are detached.” 

About one hundred paces from the middle obclislr, 
straight forward, is a magnificent entry to a jriazzn, 
whicb is forty feet broad and more than half a mile 
in length, inclosed with two rows of niarblt pillars, 
twenty-six feet high, and eight or nine feet in com- 
jrass. Of these there still remain one hundred and 
twenty-nine; and, by a moderate computation, 
there could not, originally, have been less than five 
hundred and sixtj^ The upper end of the piazza 
was shut in by a row of pillars, standing somewhat 
closer than those on each side. 

A litthi to the left are the ruins of a stately build¬ 
ing, which ap|iears to have been a bmuiiiHliiff-hiiiise. 
It is built of better marble, and is finished with 
gri'at(!r elegance, than the piazza. The pillars which 
supj)orted it were one (sntire stone, which is so strong 
that one of them, which has fallen dowh, has received 
no injury. It measures twenty-two feet in length, 
and in compass <Mght feet nine inches. 

In the west side of the jiiazza are s(n’(Tal api’rturcs 
for gates, into the court of the jialacf. Mach of these 
is adoi'iied with four ])or]>hyry ]iilla'is ; not stand¬ 
ing in a line with those of the wall, but j^aotrt by 
couples in the front of the gate facing the ])alace, on 
each side. Two of these only remain, and but one 
standing in its jdaco. These are thirty fei't long, and 
nine in cireuinferiaice. 

“ We sometimes find a palace,” says "Volney, “ of 
which nothing remains but the courts and walls; 
sometimes a temple, whoso jxTistylc is half thrown 
down; and now a portico, a gallery, or a triumphant 
arch. Here stand groups of columns, whose sym¬ 
metry is destroyed by the /all of many of them; 
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these we see ranged in rows of such length, that, 
similar to row's of trees, they deceive the sight, and 
assume the appeararce of continued walls. ()n which 
side soever we look, the earth is strewed with vast 
.stones, half buried, with broken entablatures, da¬ 
maged c.apitals, mutilated friezes, disfigured reliefs, 
effaced sculptures, violated tombs, and altars defiled 
with mud.” 

“ In tb(;ir ruined courts,” says another traveller, 
“ and aral(l the crumbling w'.alls of their cottages, 
may bo seen, hero and there, portions of the ancient 
pavement of the area ; while all .around the inclosurc 
extend groups of columns, with pedestals for statues, 
and walls ornamented with handsome archit(!ctnr<al 
decorations, the ruins of the maiestic portico and 
double colonnade, which once inclosed the whok' of 
the vast area. Portions of a frieze, or the fragments 
of a cornice, upon whose decoration was expemded 
the labour of years, are now aised b}’ the poor vil¬ 
lagers to bake their bre-ad upon, or an? hollowed out 
as band-mills,'in which to grind their corn.” 

Among the walls .and rubbish arc a vast numlrer 
of lizards and serpents ; and that circumstance led to 
the cciebratiid ]ioetic j>lcture painted by Darwin. 

Lo ! wlifre P#.lmyha, ’mid liev wa&ted jdains, 

Her sli.'ittei’cd iiquedticts, and pia.i-triite fanes, 

As die brijjht orb of l.rec'/y midiii^bt {>0Ltra 
T.ong Ibreads of silver througb her gaping towers, 

O’er inonlderiiig tombs, and tottering etduinns gleams, 

And frosts iier deserts nitli dilfnsivc beams. 

Sad o’er tlic mighty wrech in silenee bends, 

T.ifta her wet eyes, her tremulous hands extends. 

If from lone clitfs a bursting rill expands 
Its tnmsicnt eourse, :md sinks into the sands ; 

O’er the moist rock the fell hyena prowls. 

The serpent hisses, and the panther growls ; 

On quivering wings the famished vulture screams. 

Dips his dry beak, and swecjrs the gushing streams. 

With foaming jaws beneath, and sanguine tongue. 

Laps the lean wolf, and pauts, and runs along ; 
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Stem stalks tlic lion, on the rustling brinks 
Hears the dread snake, and trenibies'Hs^o drinks. 

Quick darts the scaly monster o’er the plain, 

Fold after fold his undulating tifon ; 

And, bending o’er the lake his crested brow. 

Starts at the crcK'odilo that gapes below.—IlAnwm. 

On tile eastern side of the area of the Temjile of the 
Sun, there is a curious doorway of one solid block of 
stone, which eotuniands it tine view of the desert. 
“ As wc looked out of this narrow gateway,” says 
JSIr. Addison, “ wo fancied, that Zenobifl herself 
might have often stood at the same spot, anxiously 
surveying the operations of Aureliaii and his block¬ 
ading army. From hence the eye wanders over the 
level waste, across which the unfortunate qutvn fled 
on her swift droimulary to the Fuphrates; and here, 
tho morning after her dejrarture, doubtless congre¬ 
gated her anxious friends, to see if she was pursued 
in her flight; and from liencc she was probably first 
diiscriial, being brought ba<’k a captive and a pri¬ 
soner in the hands of the Homan horsemen.” 

On tho east side of tho I’iazza, stands a great num¬ 
ber of marble pillars : some jierfcet, but the greater 
part mutilated. In one place eleven are ranged toge¬ 
ther in a square; tho space, which they inedose, is 
paved with broad flat stones ; but there are no re¬ 
mains of a roof. ' * 

At a little distance are tho remains of a §mg,ll tem¬ 
ple, which is also without a roof; and the walls arc 
much defaced; hut from the door is enjoyed tho 
magnificent coup-d’ccil of all tho ruin.s, and of the 
vast desert biiyond. Before the entry, which looks 
to the south, is a piazza, suj'jioited by six jiillars, 
two on each side of the door, and one at each end. 
'I'he pedestals of those in front have been filled with 
inscriptions in tho Greek and I’almyreno languages, 
which are become totally illegible. 

Among these ruins there are many Sepulcures. 
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They are ranged on each side of a hollow way, 
towards the nwth part of tho city, and extend more 
than a mile. They jiro all sipiare towers, four or 
five stories higli. Ilut though tliey ari! aliko in form, 
they differ greatly in magnificence. Tlic outside 
is of (common .stone ; but tlie floors and partitions of 
each story arc marble. Tliere is a walk across the 
whole buj'diiig, just in tho iniddh^; and tho space on 
each hand i.s subdivided into six partitions by thick 
walls. ‘Tho space between tlie partitions is wide 
enough to receive! the largest corpse; and in these 
niches there art! six or seven pihid one upon another. 

“ As great a curiosity as any,” say.s Mr. Halifax, 
“ were these sepidchres, being s(piare towers four or 
five .stories higb, and standing on both sides of a hollow 
way, towards tlie north })art of the city. They 
stretched out in length the s))aee of a. mile, and perha])S 
formerly might extend a great w.ay further. At our 
first view of them, some thought them tlie stee]des of 
ruined ehurehes, and wore in hojies we should have 
Ibund some steps of churches h(!re; others took them 
to have been bastions, and part of the old foi-tifications, 
though there is not so much a.s any foundation of a 
wall to bo seen. But wlii'ii we came, a day or two 
after, more curiously to inquire into them, we ipiickly 
found tliiiir use. They were all of the same form, 
but of ditierent splendour and greatness, according to 
the circumstances of their founders. The first we 
viewed was entirely marble, but is now wholly in 
ruins; and we found nothing but a heap of stones, 
amongst which we found two statues; one of a man ; 
another of a woman, cut in sitting, or rather leaning, 
posture, and the heads and part of tho arms being 
broken off; but their bodies remaining jiretty entire ; 
so that wo had the advantage of seeing their habits, 
which appeared very noble ; but more approaching 
the European fashion, than what is now in use in tho 
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East, which inclined me to think they miglit be 
Homan. ITpon broken pieces of stone, tmublcd 
here and tlicTo, wo fouinl soino.brokim inscriptions, 
but, not affording any perfect sense, they are not 
worth the tran.scribin;!;.” 

Tlicso are the most interesting of all the mins. As 
you wind up a narrow vallc^y betwiien the mountain 
rang<i, you have them on your right and lef(^ topjiing 
the liills, or descending to the liorder of the valley : 
some jiresenting heaps of rubbish, and some half fallen, 
oxpost! their shattered chambers, and one or two still 
exist in almost an entire state of preservation. Tliey 
arc seen from a ffreat distance, and have a striking 
ellcct in this (los(*rt solitude. 

The ruins of Palmyra and Palbee .arc very differ¬ 
ent. “ No comparison can bo instituted between 
them,” says Mr. Addison. “ The ruins of Jlalbee 
consist merely of two magnificent temidcs, inclosed 
in a sort of citadel; whih' here, over an immense area, 
wo wander through the ruins of long politicoes leading 
np to ruined temples and unknown buHdings. Now 
we sec a circular colonnade sweeping round with its 
ruined gateway, at cither end ; now we come to the 
prostrate walls, or ruined chambers of a temple or 
palace ; anon we exjilore the recesses of a bath, or the 
ruins of an aqueduct; then we moiint *the solitary 
staircase, and wander through the silent clufinbers of 
the tombs, ornamented with busts, inscriptions, and 
niches for the coffins, stored with mouldering bones; 
and from the summits of funereal towers, five stories 
in height, wo look <lown upon this mysterious assem¬ 
blage of past magnificence ; and beyond them, ujion 
the vast level surface of the desert, silent and solitary; 
stretching away like the vast ocean, till it is lost in 
the distance, far as the eye can reach. The dwelling 
of man is not visible. The vastness and immensity of 
space strikes us with awe, and the mouldering mouu- 
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ments of human pride, that extend around, teach us 
a sad lesson of the instability of all human great¬ 
ness.” 

Tlioiigh antiquity has left nothing either in Creece 
or Italy, in any way to ho conipar(;d with the 
magnificence of the ruins of Palmyra; Mr. AVood 
observes, that there is a great<T sameness in the 
arehitect'iire of Palmyra than at Home, Athens, and 
other great cities, whose ruins evidently point out 
different ages of d(!cay. Put, except four Italf-eolumns 
in the Temple of tlie Sun, and two in one of the 
mausoleums, the whole architecdure is Corinthian, 
richly ornamented with some very striking beauties 
and some as visible faults. 

Through the valley of the tombs may bo traced 
remnants of a ruined aqueduct, which formerly con¬ 
ducted water to the town from, at prisent, an 
unknown source; it consists of a vaulted passage 
running underground, (u)ver(!d with a fine hard stucco. 
In rigard to the present supply, there arc two rivers, 
the waters of* which, when judiciously distributed, 
must have conduced greatly to the subsistence and 
comfort of the ancient inhabitants ; but these are 
now allowed to lose theuisidves in the sand. 

Mr. Wood says that all the inscriptions he saw 
were in Greek or Palmyrene, except one, which was 
in Latin? Many attempts have been made to exjdain 
the Palmyrene inscriptions. I’hey were generally 
supposed to be Syriac. Oruter, having seen an 
inscription at Rome, gave it as his o])inion that the 
characters were Arabic. Scaligcr, speaking of the 
same inscription, gave the subjiicfi up in despair. 
Some have thought they wore Greek, translated from 
the Palmyrene. Upon this hint M. Barthclemy 
examined the inscriptions copied into Mr. AVood’s 
work, and came to the conclusion, that Syriac was 
the living language of the inhabitants of Palmyra, at 
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the tiiiip those inoumnents were erected; and tliat tlic 
greatest ])art, if not all the characters, arc the same 
as those made use of in writing»IIehrew at this day, 
although they have a different app(';irancc. 

Wo shall now give a few specimens;— “ T/i1d 
sj/fcniHd and darabh’ inonummt, Jainblichas^ the stoH 
of Aidcimus, the son of Aea/eises, the son of A/alichus, 
erected for hinise.Jf his children, and his ^tosterity, in 
the month of April, year 314.” ^ 

There is another to the same purport, erected in 
th(! same month, one hundred years after:— '■‘■This 
mioiament, Klabtelus Alanecus Coerheeus Alalarhas, 
the son of WabaUathas, the son of Afaiucus, the son 
of Elabadas, bailt for hittiself and fatnUy in the )uonth. 
of A pril, year 4 14 .” 

Another iiiscri]>tiou implies that “ S'e/ttiniias Ode- 
nafhas, the most e.rcellenl senator, had erected this 
monatnenf for himself and his posterity, to preserve 
their name for ever.” 

Anotlier contains an ('pitaph erectc<l hy Sora^chus, 
to his wife Martha, in the reign of Marcus Antoninus, 
A. 1). 178. 

A third is of the same nature; appropriated hy 
Malehus, to himself and his children, though built 
hy liis ancestors , , 

Besides sepulehr:il monninents there .aye others, 
erected hy order of the scaiate iind people of thu com¬ 
monwealth of Tadm(»r, to the honour of those citi/A-ns 
who had deserved well of the republic. Among these 
is one in honour of Alilamenes; another in honour 
of Julius Aurelius Xenohius; another in honour 
of Jarisholus; and others in honour of Sejffimius 
Orodcs. 'I'he last of these was a great benefactor to 
the public ami private institutions of Palmyra. lie 
had been an officer in his younger days, and had 
greatly distinguished himself under his jirince, Ode- 
nathus, against the Parthians; during the year 
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in which this mouiimciit wiis erected, he exercised 
the office of syin])osijircli, in the festival dedicated to 
their J’aUoii (led, Jaj)iter Uehis. That in honour 
of Alilauienes runs thus:—“The senate and the peo¬ 
ple have phwa'd this in honour of Alilainenes, the 
son of I’anas, the son of Mociiuus, the son of ^diranes, 
devoted lovers ()f tlieir country, and in every resjiect 
deserving well of their country, and of the iuniior- 
tal tJods, in the year 450, and the 30th day of the 
month of April.” 

'J'here are, also, momuneuts erected hy j>rivate 
persons to the meuiory of tlu'ir friends. The finest 
of these contains the gratel'ul remeinhraneo which 
the r’ahnyienc merchants, trading to Vologesias*, 
retained of the great services which Julius Zoheidas 
did them in that ex]>edition. 

Another inscription eouimemomtes the virtuc-s of 
a jierson namtid JVIalenthon, seeretar)’ to the republic 
of Palmyra, when “tlic tied Hadrian” arrived in 
tl>o city (a.I). 122). lie is renieinhered for having 
contributed to the adornment of tlie tein|)le of Pelus, 
and for having given a. largess to the public baths, of 
oil for the use, not only of the citizens, but of 
strangers. 

The momuiK'rt erected to Jamblichus seems to 
be the oldest, Vind the work of Doinitian the latest; 
taking* in about three hundred years between them. 
The other rich and extensive buildings were, Air. 
Wood supposes, erected hejhiv the of these d;ites, 
and probably they//vs7/ jxrhaps about the time 
EuAnacLUs built his momnnent. 

It is rather remarkable, that there is no monu¬ 
ment ill memory of, nor any inscrij)tion in honour of 
Zenobia; for which Dr. ilallcy accounts on the 
supposition, that the Uomaiis were so much irritated 

* A city in IViiia. 
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and ashamed, tliat they destroyed and defaced every¬ 
thing that iniglit he erected in lionoiir of her. 

The d(!cay of Palmyra has la'cn accounted for from 
its peculiar situation. A country without land, if 
the e.xjiression may ho allowed, could only exist hy 
commerce: their industry had no other channel to 
ojierate in; and when loss of their liberty was fol¬ 
lowed hy that of trade, they wore reducc^l to live 
idly on as much of their ca])ital as had heeu spared 
hy jAurelian. AVhen that was spent, necessity 
coinjielled them to desert the town. 

Time has partially jireserveil the peristyles, the 
intercolumniations, and entahlatures; the I'lcganceof 
the designs of which equal throughout the richness 
of the matei’ials. These being, in many I'csjiects, 
the greatest and most entire, is attributed to there 
having been, for so long a time, few’ inhabitants to 
deface them, to a dry climate, and their distance 
from any city which might a])])ly the materials to 
other uses, 'idiesc laiiiis present a sad contrast with 
the hovels of the wild Arabs, now the only inha- 
hit:ints ol' a <'ity which, in former times, emulated 
Rome. “ ()f all the contrasts of jiast magnilicence 
with present meanness,” sa 3 ’s ]\lr. Addison, “ of the 
wiadth and genius of hj’ gone times with the poverty 
and ignorance of the ]>resent daj%*no uiore striking 
instance, ]>erha])s, can lie found than is presented in 
the present poor Arab village of Tadmor. Yofl there 
see a few poverty-stricken inhabitants living in 
square hovels of mud mi.ved •wdth cliojiped straw, 
rool'ed with eaith, leaves, and dry sticks, congre¬ 
gated round the magnificent Temple of the Sun of 
yore; despoiled of its ornaments by one of the haugh¬ 
tiest and most powerful of the Roman emperors, 
who came with his victorious troops from the distant 
provinc(« of (Saul and of I’viiain, to rend asunder 
the dominion of which this s]'ol, in the midst of 
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desert solitudes, had rendered itself the head.” Mr, 
Addison then go(« on to state that the “ village 
of Tadmor consists, .altogetlier, of about a dozen or 
fifteen families, and there can be hardly more than 
twenty able-bodied males in the wliole ])lace. This 
little community j)ossesses a fi'w herds of goats and 
dromedaries, which, together with the poultiy, form 
the chief, wealth of the villagtTS. These poor peo¬ 
ple are not, however, suUieieutly advanced in the 
desert t(i ho without the reach of the Syrian govern¬ 
ment; tliey all pay a e.aj)itation tax to iluahim 
Pasha. The ])ortion of cultivated laud on this spot 
is very small; there are m<;re]y a few scanty g.ardens, 
which produce roots, vegetables, and a miserable 
supply of corn. There are one or two palm-trees 
along the banks of the stream, .and a few shrubs of 
the thorny .aciicia.” 

These ruins were, some years ago, visitc'd by a lady 
wlio has made a great noise in Syri.a—Lady Hester 
Stanho])(!. During her residence there slu; gave a kind 
of fete to the Bedouins. “ 'The great sheikh,” s.ays Mr. 
Came, in his letters from the blast, “and some of his 
olliccrs constantlyreside at theriiins. 'Theirhabitations 
arc fixed near the great teni])le ; they are all well-dis- 
j)osed and civil in their manners, and their young 
women are rrm.ai'kable above all the other tribes for 
their be.auty. '•It was a lovely day, and the youth of 
both sexes, dressed in their gayest habiliments, were 
seated in rows on tin; fragments of the pilhars, friezes, 
and other ruins with which the ground was covered. 
Her ladyship, in her Eastern dress, walked among 
them, addi-e.ss(;d them with the utmost alliibility, and 
ordered a dollar to be given to each. As she stood 
with .all that Arab arr.ay amidst the columns of the 
great 'Temple of the Sun, the sight was picturesque 
and imposing, and the Bedouins haihal her with the 
utmost enthusiasm ‘ queen of Palmyra,’ ‘ queen of 
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the desertand, in their enthusiasm, would have pro¬ 
ceeded to confer more decided marks of sovereignty ; 
but tlicy were declined.” ^ 

This fete was afterwards described to Mr. Buck¬ 
ingham by an Arab, who had been present, in the 
following hyperbolical style:—“ As soon as it was 
known in the desert tliat .the princess intended to 
journey to Tadmor, all the tribes were in motion; war 
was changed to universal peace, and every sheik, or 
chief, was eager to have the honour of leading the 
escort. (.Councils and assemblies were held at lloris 
and at Ilamak, at Sham, and at Thaleb, Damascus, 
and Aleppo; mes.seiigcrs were' sent in every direction, 
and nothing was neglected that might serve to make 
the way full of pleasm-e. When money was talked 
of, every one rejected it with indignation, and ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ Sliall w(! not serve tlie princess for ho¬ 
nour?’ Everything being settled, the party set out, 
])recoded by liorst'mcn in front, dromedaries of ob¬ 
servation on the right and the left, and camels laden 
with provisions in the rear. As tlii'y passed along, 
the parched sands of the desert became verdant 
jdains; the burning wills became crystal streams ; 
rich c.arpets of grass welcomed them at every place 
wliere they stopped for repose, and the trees under 
which thcypitched their tents, cxpanTledto twice tlieir 
size to cover tliem with shade. Wh^i they reached 
the broken city (the ruins), the princess was taken 
to the greatest of all the palaces (the Temjilc of the 
Sun), and there gold and jewels were bound round 
her temjiles, and all the jieojile did homage to her as 
a queen, by bowing their heads to the dust. On 
tliat day Tadmor was richer than Damascus, and 
more peopled than Constantinople; and if the princess 
had only remained, it would soon have become the 
greatest of all the cities of the earth : for men were 
pouring into it from all quarters; horsemen and 
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chiefs, merchants and munugcmcin (astrologers and 
learned men wlio considt the stars) ; the fame of {icr 
hcauty .and benevolenc* h.aving reached to Bagdad 
and Isfahan,to Bokhara and iSaniarcand ; the greatest 
men of the I'kast being desirous of beholding it for 
thcnis(Jves. 'J'lie Arab, wlio firmly believed all this, 
narrated tlio return from I’almyra in tlie s.amc 
romanti<‘“ strains; and ended by rej)eating bis regia,'t 
at the misfortune of not having been one of the happy 
multitude, asscmble<l on that occasion; he having 
been then on some business with anotlicr tribe to 
the south of the Dead Se.a 

Lady Hester is now dead. The following account 
is taken from a pa])er published origiiiiilly atSmyrna : 
“ We .announced in our hist number the death of Lady 
Hester .StanhojH'. Our readers will no doubt bogl.ad 
to have a brief sketch of the prineij)al circumstances of 
th.at extraordinary woman’s life. It w.as at Djouni, 
in Syria, that J.a<ly Ulster diecl, after a long illness, 
at the age of sixty-four. Thatre.ader must bo indif¬ 
ferent, who re' ei-ts not with interist to his recollec¬ 
tions of a woman, who has ex]>iri'd on tlu; borders of 
the desert, amidst the Druses and 'J’urkomans, over 
whom that nobh^ <laughter of the Infidels once exer¬ 
cised so strange anil so marvellous a sw.ay. The 
destiny of L.adv Vstanho])e jireaents one of those fea¬ 
tures of viihicb'not .another instance could, ])erh.a]>s, 
1)c found in the annals of the Last. Didy im.aginc 
forty thousand Arabs suddenly assembled upon the 
ruins of I’.almyra, and these wandering, savage, and 
indomitable tribes surrounding, in silent astonish¬ 
ment and admiration, a foreign wom.an, .and ])ro- 
claiming her yovercign of the I Insert and Queen of 
Bahnyra ! (’envoy yourself in thought to the scene 
of this incredible triumjih, .and you will then conceive 
what woman that must h.ave been, who imposed 
* iiuckingliam. 
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silence on Mussulman fanaticism, and created for 
licrsclf, as it were,- by maj'ic, a so'vcrci<,mty in the 
domains of Mohammed. ‘Lail^ Hester Stanliope,’ 
says M. do Lamartine, in Jiis admirable work, 
‘ was a niece of Mr. Pitt. On the death of her uncle, 
she left England, and visited various ]>arts of Europe, 
i'ouiig, handsome, and ricli, she was everywhere 
received with the attention and interest dilfc to her 
rank, fortune, mind, and beauty; but she constantly 
refused to unite her fate to that of her w’orthiest 
admirers ; and, after spending some years in the 
princi})al (^apitals of Europe, embarked with a nume¬ 
rous suite for Constautino))le. The real cause of this 
cxj)atriation has never been known. Some have 
ascribed it to the death of a young Lnglisli officer, 
who was killed at that period in S])ain, and whom 
an eternal regret rendered for ever ])resent in Lad}' 
Hester’s heart: otliers have imjmted her voluntary 
bauishmeivt to a mere love of adventuri; in a young 
jrerson of an enterjirising and courageous character. 
However this might he, she dejiarted, sj)ent somo 
years at Constantino))le, and then sealed for Syria in 
an I'higlish ve.ssel, which earricsi als;> the larger part 
of her fortune, as well as jewellery, trinkets,' and 
jjresents of all sorts, of very eonsidei’alde value.' The 
vessel encountered a storm iii the guk'oT jMacri, on 
the road to ( airamauia.; the ship was wrecked, Jaidy 
Hester Stanho]>e’s property was all lost, and it was 
as much as she could do to save her own life. 
Nothing, however, could shako her res<ilution. She 
returned to I'higland, gathered the remainder of her 
fortune, sailed again for Syria, and landed at Latakia, 
the ancient laaodicea. She had at first thought r)f 
fixing her abode at llroussa, at the foot of the (Olym¬ 
pus ; but llroussa is a commercial city, situate on the 
avenues to tho Ottoie.an capital, and reckoning not 
loss than sixty thousand inhabitants; and J.ady 
VOL. 11. 11 
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Hester sought the indcpeiidcnco and solitude of 
the desert. She therefore selected the wilderness 
of Mount Jjohiinim, whoso extreme ramifications 
lose themselves in the sands. Ruined Palmyra— 
Zenobia’s ancient (lapital — suited her fancy. The 
noble exile took up her ri'sidence at Djonni, jircpared 
for every vicissitude. ‘ I'lurojie,’ said she, ‘ is a mono¬ 
tonous residence ; its nations arc unwortliy of free¬ 
dom, and endless I’evolution arc their only prosjiects.’ 
She applied herself to tin! study of the Arabic lan¬ 
guage, and strove to obtain a thorough ac<piaintance 
with the eharactiT and mauiK-rs of thc! Syrian jieople. 
One day, dressed in thecostunn! of the Osinaidis, she 
set out for -JcKiisaleni, Damascus, Alepjio, and the 
desert; she advanced amidst a caravan loade<l w'ith 
wealth, tents, and presents for the S(!heiks, and was 
soon surrounded by all the tribes, who knelt to her, 
and submitted to her supremacy. It was not solely 
by her magnificeina', th!it Lady Hester had ex<'ited 
the admiration of tin! Arabs : her courage had been 
])rovcd on more than one occasion ; and she had 
always fac(!d ])eril with a boldness and energy ^\■hich 
the tribes well r(!iii(!mbered. Lady llestcT Htauhope 
knev,' also how to flatter the Mahomedan prejudices. 
She belli no intercourse with Christians and .fews ; 
she spent whole days in the grotto of a santon, who 
explained the Koran to her ; and never appeared in 
public without that mien of majestic and grave inspi¬ 
ration, which was always unto oriental nations the 
characteristic of prophets. AVith her, however, this 
conduct was not so much the result of design, as of 
a decided proneness to every S])ecies of excitement 
and originality. Lady Hester .Stanhope’s finst abode 
was hut a monastery. It was soon tr.ansformed into 
an oriental palaci', with pavilions, orangc-g.ardcns and 
myrtles, over which spread the foliage of the cedar, 
such as it grows in the mountains of Lebanon. Tho 
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traveller, to wliom Lady Hester opened this sanctu¬ 
ary, would behold lier clad in oriental g.armcnts. 1 ler 
head was covered with a turbitn nladc of red and 
white cashiiK.'re. She wore a long tunic, with open 
loose sleeves ; large Turkish trousers, the folds of 
whicli hung over yellow morocco boots, embroidered 
witli silk. Her shoulders wore covered with a sort 
of burnous, and a yataghan hung to her wai^. Lady 
Hester iStauhope had a serious and iTni)osiiig counte¬ 
nance ; her noble and mild features had a fliajestic 
expression, which her high stature and the dignity of 
her movesuents enhanced. The day came when all 
this prestif/e, so expensively kept up, suddenly va¬ 
nished. Lady Hester’s fortune raj)idly declined ; her 
income yearly <leor(\ased ; in short, the substantial 
resources, which had, at one time, sustained the 
magic of her extraordinary domination, were daily 
forsaking her. The Queen of Palmyra then fill back 
into the rank of mere mortals, and she who had signed 
absolute firmans, enabling the traveller to visit in 
.security the regions of Palmyra—she, whose authority 
the Sublime Porto had taeitly acknowledged—soon 
S!iw her people disown Inn- omnipoteuey. She was 
lid't the title of (piecn, but is was but an empty name, 
a mere recollection ; and again the monastery’s silence 
rilled over the solitude of Djouni. A’ryiefin, .stripped 
of her glory of a ilay. Lady Hester Stanhope hg,s ex¬ 
pired, the sport of fate, at the moment the East is 
convulsed. She has expired in obscurity and loneli¬ 
ness, without even mingling her name with the great 
events of which it is now the theatre. ” 

All this, if no exaggeration had been emjdoyed, 
might have served to the excitation of a smile : but the 
matter did not rest there. Ij.ady Hester, or the Prin¬ 
cess, as she was styled, having given to the Sheik an 
absurd paper of authority, no one is permitted to visit 
Palmyra without paying a thousand piastres ! “ The 
II 2 
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consequence of wliicli is,” says Mr. Came, “ several 
travellers have left Syria without seeing the finest 
ruins in the wo*ld*." 

NO. XI.-I’ATliai. 

“ Nioht overtook us," says Mr. Williams, “ before 
we reached Patras, anciently called Patrie. But such 
a night !*tho moon was in full splendour; and while we 
travelled among the mysterious scenes, we were often 
temptefi to pausi! and ask what could be those shadowy 
towers, that were ))erpctually arresting our attention? 
Nothing could beuiore ph^isingor more romantic,than 
thewiuding of our cavalry among the projecting rocks 
and dismal hollows, when first a gleam of light pre¬ 
vailed, .and then a solemn darkness veiled and soft- 
en('(l all in sweet composure. 'J'he glow-worms, peep¬ 
ing from the bushes, seemed like fairies’ ey<'s; fire¬ 
flies gl.anced in thousands, like the sun’s bright rays 
stealing on rippling wateis in ebon shade; and how 
divine the evening star apiu^ai-ed, tipjiing the dark 
chain of Molmt Olonos! Tlu! blackbird, too, with 
its train of dear associations, awakened our peculiar 
intiTcst. All seemed, by their look of delight to say, 
‘ Sing on, sweet bird! and tell us of our absent 
friends and beloved country!'” 

Patne wiu; a town of Peloponnesus, anciently 
called Alton. 

Diana had a temple there, and a statue formed of 
ivory and gold, which was considered a masterpiece. 
Apollo also had a tem])le, in which was a statue of 
the god, raistal by Ic.adiu.s. 

In the time of Pausanias, Patrte was also .adorned 
with porticoes, a tlie.atri!, aud an odeum; the last of 

* Dindorus ; Stnibo; JoticpliHH; Appiaii ; ^^osiniiis ; Procopius; 
Benjamin of Tudela ; Halifax; Halley; AVood ; Piidcanx; 
Itollin ; (libbon ; Bruce ; Volncy ; Brewster ; Burckbardt; 
Addison. 
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which was superior to any in Greece, Avith one 
exception, viz. that of Ilerodcs Atticus .it Atlicns. 
In the lower part of the city wws a temple of Hac- 
chus, in which was an image preserved in a chest. 
There was also one of Ceres, with a pleasant grove 
and a prophetic fountain, which determined the events 
of illness. After supplicating the goddess with 
incense, the sick person is saiil to have appeared, 
living or dead, in a mirror suspended so as to touch 
the surface of the water*. 

Patne w.as stslccted by Augustus as a pl.acc in 
which to settle some of those, wlio had fought with 
him at Actium. Some of the cities of Achaia were 
made tributary to the I’atrenses, and tiny continued 
long to flourish after the decay of the neighbouring 
states. 

They were rich in the monuments of art. P.au- 
sanias enumerates nineteen or twenty temples, 
besides statues, altars, and marble sejudehres, exist¬ 
ing in his time in the city, the jiort, and the sacred 
groves. 

Patr.as, though it luas now recovered the destruc¬ 
tion, was wholly destroyed by the Turks in 1770. 
We must, however, first state, that in 1447 it m.adc 
the best defence against the Turkg of .any ])lace in 
the Peloponnesus. In 13152 it w.as tftken and ran¬ 
sacked by Doria. But of all its distresses tl>e last 
Avas the most terrible; this AA'.as in 1770. It had 
lately been freed by the temporary success of Greek 
insurgents from the yok<^ of the Turks; but the 
appcar.ancc of the Atheni.aiis, who rushed through 
the passes of the isthmus to the assistance of the 
Mahometans, soon decided the fate of the place. 
An army of ten thousand, both horse and foot, 
entered the toAvn through every avenue. It was not 
a contest, but a carn.age: not .a Greek c.apable of 
* Chandler. 
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bearing arms was spared, and the liouses were all 

burned to the ground*. 

In forty yo.irs, Tatras recovered this calamity, 
and is now said to be a flourishing place; but Mr. 
Dodwell describes it as being comjiosod, like all other 
Turkish cities, of dirty and narrow streets; with 
houses built of earth, baked in the sun; with eaves 
overh.angiiig the streets. 

The ,few remains, which arc in Patras, .are of 
Koin.an construction; and those neither grand, in¬ 
teresting, nor well preserved. In the castle, how¬ 
ever, there are said to be several beautiful forms of 
female statues: and hero wo have to state an instance 
of barbarism, strikingly illnstrativo of the character 
of the more ignorant portion of the Turks. Some 
marble columns and mutilated st-atnes having been 
found, a few years ago, in the garden of a Turk, ho 
immediately broke them to piixjes! 

There are several large fissures in the walls of the 
castle, occasioned by an eartliquake, about fi>rty 
years ago ; in which fort}'^ persons were killed in the 
town, and thirteen crushed by the falling of one of 
the turrets. 

“ Nothing can be,” says Mr. Ilobhousc, “ more 
pleasant th.an the immediate vicinity of this town ; 
which is one blooming garden of orange and lemon 
plantations, of olive groves, .and currant grounds. 
The temple and the statues, the tlio.atre, the columns 
and the marlilc porch, have disai)peared: but the 
valleys and the mountains, and some, not frequent, 
fragments, of more value than all the costly monu¬ 
ments of barbaric Labour,—these still remain, and 
remind the traveller, that ho treads the ground 
once trod by the heroes and sages of antiquity. 
To traverse the native country of those, whose 
deeds and whose wi sdom have been proposed to all 
* llobhouee. 
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Die polished nations of every succeeding age, as the 
models which they should endeavovir to imitate, hut 
must never liojie to equal, wiyi no other emotions 
than would arise in passing through regions never 
civilised, is unnatural; is impossible ! No one would 
roam with the same indiflcrcnce through the sad 
solitudes of (Jreeee, and the savage wilds of Ame¬ 
rica ; nor is the (!X])ression of feelings, wliich it is 
the object and end of all lilieral education to instil 
and encourage, to be derided as the iinp/olitable 
I'ttusiou of folly and alfectation.” * 

NO. XU.— PELLA. 

It was a long time before the Greeks had any 
regard to Macedonia. The kings, living retired in 
woods and mountains, it seemed not to be considered 
as a ]iart of Greece. 

Pella w.as the capital of the kings of Macedon. 
There Philip lived and reigiusl, and licre Alexander 
was born. After his death the kingdom of Macedon 
fre<|uently changed masters. Philip Aridicus was 
succeeded by Cassander, who left three sons. I’hilip, 
the ehh'st, died ])resently after his father. The 
other two contended for the crown, without enjoying 
it; both dying soon after without issue. 

Demetrius Polioreetes, Pyrrhus, atid'Lysimachus, 
made themselves masters of all, or the great(;st part 
of M.acedouia, sometimes in conjunction, and at other 
times .separiitely. 

After the death of Lysimachus, Seleucus possessed 
himself of Macedonia, but did not long enjoy it. 

I'tolemy Ceraiinus having slain the preceding 
prince, seized the kingdom, and possessed it alone 
but a very short time; having lost his life in a battle 

* Puu£>unias ; Chandler; Kces; Hobhouse ; Dodwell; Wil¬ 
liams. 
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with the Gauls, who had made an irruption into 

that country. 

Sostlicnes, who djifcatcd the Gauls, reigned also 
but a short time. 

Antigomis Gonatus, the son of Demetrius Polior- 
eetes, obtained peaceiihle possession of the kingdom 
of Macedonia, and transmitted these dominions to 
his descendants, after he had reigned thirty-four 
years. 

lie VI as succeeded by his son, Demetrius, who 
reigned ten years, and then died ; leaving a son, named 
Philip, who was hut two years old. 

Antigonns Doson, reigned twelve years, in the 
quality of gu.ardian to the young jirince. 

Philip, after the death of Antigonns, ascended 
the throne, at the age of fourteen years. After 
him, Perseus ; who wa.s defeated and taken jirisoner 
by Paul us Aiinilius ; and IVIacedonia, in consequence 
of that victory, was added to the provinces of the 
Roman emj)ire, n. c. 1(50. 

For this succ.''ss PaninsiEmilins was honoured with 
a triumph ; and as a description of that ceremony will 
serve to diversify our pages in a very agi-eeable 
manner, we adopt the account afforded us by Plutarch. 
“ The peo})lo erected scaffolds in the b’orum and 
Circus, and all other parts of the city where they 
could best behold the pomp. 'I'he sjiectators were 
clad in white garments ; .all the temples were open 
and full of garlands and ])crfumes ; the ways cleared 
and cleansed by a great man}^ officers and tipstaffs, 
that drove-away such as thronged the passage, or 
■straggled up and down. This triuni))h lasted three 
days. On the first, which was scarce long enough 
for tho sight, were to ho seen th(! statues, jiictures, 
and images, of an extraordinary bigness, which wore 
taken from tho enemy, drawn upon seven hundred 
and fifty chariots. On the second, was. carried, in a 
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great many wains, the fairest and the richest antiour 
of the ISlaeedoiiians, botli of brass and stei‘1, all 
newly furbished and glittering; whicl), although 
piled up with the greatest art and ord(!r, yet seemed 
to be turnbU;d on heajis carelessly and by chance; 
liehnets were thrown on shields, coats of mail upon 
greaves, CVi^tan targets, and Thracian bucklers and 
(piivcrs of arrows lay huddled among tin; horses’ 
bits; and through these apjieared the ])oints of 
naked .swords, intcrmixiMl with long s|)ears. All 
these arms were tied together in a way, that they 
knocked against one another as they were drawn 
along, and made a harsh and terrible! noise ; so that 
the very spoils of the con(jucrcd could not be beheld 
without dread. After these waggons loaden with 
armour, then! followed three thous.and men, who 
carri(!d the silver that was eoinecl, in .seven hundred 
and fifty vessels, each of which weiglu!d three 
talents, and was earri(!d by four men. Others brought 
silver bowls, Jiud goblets, and cui)s, all dis])osed in 
such order as to make the best show, ..and all valu¬ 
able, as W('lt fo)‘ their bigness, as the thickness of 
their engraved work. <.)n th(! third day, early in 
the morning, first c.ame the trum|)eters, who did not 
sound as they were wont in a procession or .soh!mn 
entry ; but such a charge as the liomaJis us<! when 
th(!y encoui’agc! their sohliers to fight. *Next followed 
young men, girt about with giialles curiously wrought, 
which led to the .sacrifice one hundred and twenty 
stalled oxen, with their horns gilded, and their heads 
adorned with ribands .and garlands; .and with these 
wor<! boys that c.arricd platters of silver and gold. 
After this was brought the gold coin, which was di¬ 
vided into vessels that weighed three talents, like to 
those th.at contained the silver ; they were in number 
fourscore wanting throe. These were followed by 
those that brought the consecrated bowl, which 
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iRmUius caused to bo made, that weighed ten 
talents, and was all beset with precious stones. Then 
were cxposo(l to v^ew the cups of Antigonus and 
Seloucus, and such as wore made after tlie fasliion 
invent(!d by Tbericles, and all tbo gold plate that was 
used at J’erseus’s table. Next to these came Per¬ 
seus’s chariot, in which his armour was placed, and 
on th.at his diadem. And after a little intermission, 
the Icing’s children were led captive®, and with them 
a traiu‘'of nurses, masters, and governors, who all 
wept, and stretched forth their hands to the specta¬ 
tors, and taught the little infants to beg .and entreat 
their compassion. .riiero were two sous and a 
daughter, wdio, by reason of their tender age, were 
altogether insensible of the greatness of their misery ; 
which insensibility of their condition rendenal it 
much more deploriible ; insomuch, that Perseus him¬ 
self was scarce regarded as ho W'cnt along, whilst 
pity had fixed the eyes of the Romans upon the 
infants, and many of them could not forbear tears; 
all beheld tlv.) sight with a mixture of sorrow and 
joy, until the children were past. After his children 
and their attendants, came Perseus himself, clad 
all in black, and wearing slippers, after the fashion 
of his country. lie looked like one .altogether 
astonished and deprived of reason, through the great¬ 
ness of his misfortunes. Next followed a great com¬ 
pany of bis friends and familiars, whose countenances 
were disligured with grief, and wdio testified to all 
th.at beheld them by theij* tears, and their continual 
looking u])on Perseus, th.at it was his hard fortune 
they so much lamented, that they were regardless of 
their own. After these were carried four hundred 
crowns all made of gold, .and sent from the cities by 
their respective ambassadors to iEmilius, as a reward 
due to his valour. Then he himself came seated on 
a chariot magnificently adorned (a man worthy to bo 
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bcliold, oven without tlicsc ensigns of jiowcr) ; lie 
was elad in a gannont of purple interwoven with 
gold, and liold out a laurel hraniji in his right hand. 
All the army, in like manner, with boughs of laurel 
in their hands, and divided into hands and companies, 
followed the chariot of tlieir commander; some sing¬ 
ing odes (according to the usual custom) mingled 
with raillery; others, songs of triumpii, lind the 
praises of ,'Kmilius’s deeds, who w'as admired and 
accounted hajipy hy all men ; yet uneuvied by every 
one that was good.” 

“ Tlie ancient capital of the kings of Maccdon,” says 
Monsieur do I’oiupieville, “ does not announce itself in 
its desolation to the ej'o of the stranger, as .at Athens 
and Corinth, by the display of the remains of its 
ancient splendour. Its vestiges are found on an emi¬ 
nence sloping to the sonth-W'est, and surrounded by 
marshes. In v.ain, however, does the travidler look for 
the walls of the city, for the citadel, for the dykes con¬ 
structed to defend from inundation the temjiles, build¬ 
ings, and th(! monuments of its grandi nf. 'I’lio harh.a- 
rians from the North, the Romans, and the succession 
of ages, have destroyed even tin? ruins. The once 
powerful city (vf I’clla is now sunk down into frag¬ 
ments of tombs, masses of brick anjl tile, and about 
threescore huts, inhabited by llulg*rians, with a 
tow'er garrisoniA by about a dozen Albanians. • Such 
are the presmit edifices, pojuilation, and military 
cstablishment of Pella, once the powerful capital of 
Alcx.ander and Perseus ! A low Mahommedan now 
commands, whip in hand, in the city where Alexander 
first saw the light; and the paternal scat of that 
monarch, whose dominions extended from the Adri¬ 
atic to the Indus, was, some years ago, the property 
of Achmet, son of Ismael, lley of 8erres*.’’ 

• 1‘lutaicli; lives ; l’ou<iucvilIe. 
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NO. Xni.-PF.ItOAMUS. 

This was a city yf CJi'cat Mysia, in Asia Minor, 
tlio capital of the kingdom of IVrgainus, whicli was 
founded by a eunuch, named I’liilatera, who had 
been a servant to Doeima, a eoiiniiandcr of the troops 
of Antigonus. 

Pcrgainus was assaulted b 3 'rhilij),kingof Jfacodon, 
in his war against Attains the b’irst, who had taken 
])art with the Itonians. All his elforts, however, 
being unavailing, ho turned his rage and furv'against 
the gods; and, not satisfied with burning their 
temples, he demolished statues, broke to jiieees their 
altars, and even pulled iij) the stones from their 
foundations, that not the least footsteps of them might 
remain. 

At the death of Attains, his son biumenos the 
Second succeeded ; and it was during his reign and 
under his inspiration,—if such an expression inaj' be 
allowed—that the celebrated librar).’ was collected*, 
which makes «ueh a figure in literary history. 

The kingdom ceased to exist at the death of 
Attains the 'J'hird; since that jirince left it to the 
Roman people. 

As this event was very important to the city as 
well as kingdoiri of I’erganius, we may, w'ith pro¬ 
priety, enter a^iltlo into the character of the prince, 
who made so extraordinary a berjueatliment. His¬ 
torians relate, that he was scarcely on the throne 
before be stained it with the blood of his nearest 
redatives. He caused almost all those, who bad served 
his father and his uncle with extreme fidelity, to have 
theJr throats cut; under pretence that some of them 
had killed his mother, who died of a disease in a very 
advanced age, and others his wifi?, who died of an 
incurable distemper. He caused the destruction also 
of wives, children, and whole families. - Having com- 

* 'J'liis library coii»iblC(l of iwohuudrcU tliuusand volumes. 
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inittcd all these enormities, lie a]>peareJ no more in 
tlio city, and ate no longer in ])nl>lic. lie ])iit on 
old clothes, let his beard groAV,^an(l did every thing 
which persons, aeensed of capital crimes, used to do 
in those days; as if ho intended thereby to acknow¬ 
ledge tbc extent of his own atrocity. From hence 
he proceeded to othiT species of folly and iniquity, 
lie lenounced the cares of .state, and retired into his 
garden, and applied to digging the ground himself, 
and sowing all sorts of ])oisonous aswell as wlx)k'Somc 
herbs ; then poisoning the- good with the juice of the 
bad, he scait them in that manner as jn-esents to his 
friends. At length he took it into his head to prac¬ 
tise the trade of a brass-founder ; and formed the 
iuod(!l of a monument of lirass to be erected to his 
inotluT. As he was casting the metal for this pur¬ 
pose, one hot summer’s day, he was seized with a 
fever, ■which in a few days carried him off. The 
principal clause in bis will was exqiressed in these 
terms:—I,et the people of Rome inherit all my 
fortunes.” This will having been eavried to Rome, 
tb(! city .and kingdom of I’ergamus, as we have 
already stated, jiassed into a Roman ])rovinco. 

I’ergamus gave birth to A]>ollodor\is, the pr(?cep- 
tor of Augustus ; and (lalen, next to Jli])pocrates the 
greatest physician that ever adorned the amials of 
medical sciemu-. It is also remarkahh! for having been 
alluded to by ’riherius, in one of his hyjioeritical 
speci'bes to the Roin.an senate, as I’ejxu'ted in Tacitus. 
“ 1 know very well,” said he, “ that many men will 
condemn me for sulfering Asia to build me a temjdc, 
as Spain at presnit would do: hut 1 will give you a 
reason for what I have done, and declare my resolu¬ 
tion for the future. The divine Augustus, wdiose 
actions and words .are so many inviolable laws to me, 
having consented that the people of y-’e/v/<M««s should 
dedicate a tenJ 2 )le to him and the city of Rome, 1 
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thought I might follow so grc'at an example ; so much 
the rather, since tlie honour, intended me, was joined 
with the veneration paid to the senate. But as on 
the one hand it migiit have been too gre^at a piece of 
severity to liavc denied it for once ; so on the other, 
doubtless, it would bo too great a vanity and folly, 
to sufTiir one’s self to be adored as a Cod, through all 
the proyinees of the om])ire. Besides, it cannot but 
be a great diininiition to the glory of A\igiistiis, to 
comnnwiieal u indilferently to all the world, h'or 
my own part, 1 am mortal, and subject to human in¬ 
firmities ; I am contented with being a yirinoe here, 
without bciing raised to the throne of a God. I pi'o- 
test to you, 1 desire this testimony may bo given of 
nu? to j)osterity. It will bo glory enough for me to 
bi'thought worthy of my ancestors ; a vigilant jtrinee, 
one who is insensible of fear, when the common¬ 
wealth is in danger.' These; are the t(‘m])les and 
monuments which I desire to erect in your breasts ; 
for works of marble; anel brass, raiseel to the glory of 
princes, arc c^nte'mneel by peeste'rity eis so many nakeel 
scpulcbres, when their memeery is e-eendeanneel. I 
entreat he’aven to give; me ii seu’eaiity of mind, and a 
S]>irit to discern and judge; ujeriglitly of the; laws of 
rje)d and man; aiiel after my de;ce‘aso, I cemfide', my 
fe;llow-e;itize'ns and allies will preserve my memory 
with the'ir bleessings anel ])raises.” 

Mr. TurneT founel se;ver.al ancient inscri]>tions at 
Pergamus. lie ascended the ancient Acreepeelis, 
which is built on a mount eef iibout two hunelred feet 
henght, ovtu-hanging the teiwn : een the; te>]) arc cx- 
teeiisive remains eif the walls beith of the Jtemnin anel 
VciU'tian city. Part of the; walls are' built with hirge 
fluted cedumns, laiel length-wai’s. Amemg the; Itoman 
ruins eire several immense archeel cave's unde'r grouuel, 
about sixty feet deep. At the teep eef the bill lay a 
large Corinthian capital, and half way down the hill 
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a small marble column, on wbich is a Greek inscrip¬ 
tion, now illegible. 

In a valley west of tlie Acrojjolis are considerable 
remains of a largo Koman amphitbeatre ; near which 
is a gate with part of a wall. Tlio arch of the gate 
is curiously inclined, being unequal; the only instance 
of such an irregularity Mr. Turner <;ver saw in an 
ancient building. There arc also ruins of. several 
Itonian baths; in one of which was found a vase, 
which has excited a great deal of admiration. Mr. 
Turner thus desirribes it:—“ It is of lino marble, and 
in good iircsorvation, being only a little broken round 
the rim. 'I’lio shape of it-is a flattened globe ; outlie 
outside round the cireumferenee of the centre are 
fifteen equestrian figures in high-relief; nine of these 
have their heads much broken, nine have their arms 
extended ; the horses are all at lull speed, and a race is 
probably the subject rcpresentcil, as none of the 
figures bear arms, b'ive of the tiirures arc eliriginsT to 
thcir liorsos., and one appears to Im* falling. Nothing,’ 
continues .Mr. Turner, “can exceed the spirit of the 
execution ; the very horses seem to breathe ; above 
and below the figures a band, on which is engraved 
the pattern of a laurel leaf, surrounds tin' va.se : a 
very correct I'ngravingof which is i^iven in the work 
of Choiseul-Gouflier. There are said to ha^o been 
sevi'ii of tbesc vases at I’crgamus ; six of which were 
taken to (.km.«tantino])le.” 

There are also in the neighbourhood of Bergamo, 
the present I'uins of this city, six tumuli ; three largo 
and three stnall 

* Tacitus ; Plutarch ; Chgiacul-Uoullicr ; liccs ; Turner. 
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NO. XTV.-PJaRSEPOLJS. 

- T know 

The woaldi,” slic ciu's, “ of every iirn, 

In uiiii'h niiiiuntli(‘ro(I rul>i(‘s burn, 

Ikiuatli tlio nillius of CnitMiNAii.” 

Mooue ;—Lalla Rookh. 

Tins city is supjioscd to liavc been founded by 
the famous Ji^mslieed, from wliom it is to this day 
called 'J^'uldit-e-Jemslieed;—tbe tiuone of Jemslieed ; 
a jirinec, to wliom I’ersian authors attribute the 
invention of many useful arts* ; and to wlioin they 
refer the first great reform in the maniuTs and usaees 
of their countrymen. JJi', also, inti’oduced the solar 
year ; and ordered the first day of it, when the sun 
entered Arie.s, to bo celebrated as a festivalt. 

An old Persian author has left the following descrip¬ 
tion of Perse) lolis :—^Jemslieed built a fortified palace 

* Sir .Itil'Fi MjiIpoIui )uis |ii(‘s( rvp(l an arc'oiint ot'.Ipjii.siit'Cfl, fioin 
IVloulhih ArkliprV IMSS., nbit-Ii may 6<‘r\p tlivnsiA our 

Jpuishpcd was tlu- liist wlu» wine. He was iiiinnalevatelv 

foinl of grajK's, :ri(l tbsiriMl to |»resei've some; wliicli were placed 
in a largo vessel, ami bulgeil in a vault for futuie use. When tlic 
vessel was opened, the grapes luul fermented. 'I'heir juice, in lliis 
state, was so arid, that the king heliesed it luuRt be ])oisonouR. He 
Iiad some vessels filled with it, and poi.son wiitten iij>on each: 
tlie.'io were plactul in his h«d-roojn. It happened that one of his 
favourite ladies was all'ected wilh nervous Inatl-aehes. Tlio pain 
distracteil her so inucii, that, she desiied dealh ; and observing a 
vessel %\ith the word poison written upon it, she took it and 
swulhtw'eil its conleiits. l’|jo wine, for such it had hceoine, over- 
jMiwereil the lady, wlni fell iiil«> a sonml slee]), and awoke much 
refreshed. Delighted with the reuu'dy, she rejuated the dost* so 
often, that the numart-lt’s jmison wa.s all drunk. H<; soon dis- 
C()''ercd this, ami ibicetl the latlv to ronft'ss what she hatl done. 
A fjuunlity of wine was uuule ; and .lemslieed, and all his court, 
drank of the new hever.igt*, whieh, from ti»e civciinistance tluit 
led to its discovery, is to this tlav known in Persia by the name 
of 7.elier-e-khoo.sl>, oi the delightiul jioison.” 

i* It is calkal N<»ur<»/.o. Some of the sculjiturcs of the dilapi¬ 
dated palace JU'c bujvposcd to represent the processions at this 
festival. • 
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at tlic foot of a liill, which hounds the fine plain of 
Murdasht to the non||^west. The platform, on 
which it was huilt, has three ft^t^es to the plain, and 
one to the mountain. It is foi nied of hard, black 
granite. The elevation fiom the plain is ninety 
feet ; and every stone, used in this building, is from 
nine to twelve feet long, and broad in projiortion. 
There are two great flights of stairs to this palace, so 
easy of ascent, that a man can ride u]i on horseback ; 
and on the; platform a palace has been erected, part 
of ■which still remains in its original state, and part 
is in ruins. The palace,of Jemsheed is that, now 
called the tHiescl-Setoon, or I’orty Pillars. Each 
pillar is formed of .a carved stone, is si.\ty feet high, 
and is ornamented in a manner so delicate, that it 
would seeau to rival ujiou hard granite the sculpture 
of a carving njeon the softest w’ood. There is no 
granite like that, of which these i)iilars are made, to 
be now found in Persia: and it is unknown from 
whence it is brought. Some most beautiful and 
extraordinary figure.s ornament thi.s p:tlace; and all 
the j)illars, which once supjjorted the roof (for that 
has fallen) are composed of three pieces of stone, 
joined in so ex<juisite a manner, as to make the be¬ 
holder believe, that the whole shaft is one ])icce. 
There are seveial figures of Jemshei d in the sculj)- 
ture; in one he has an urn in his hand, in which be 
burns benjamin, while he stands adoring the sun; in 
another, he is rejiresented as seizing tin; mane of .a 
lion with one hand, while he stabs him with another. ” 
The remains of this city stands in one of the finest 
plains of Persia ; being eighteen or nineteen leagues 
in length, and in some places two, in some fou?’, an<l 
in others six leagius in breadth. It is watered by 
the great river Araxes, and by a multitude of riveis 
beside. Within the compass of this jdain there are 
between one tlibusand and one thousand five hundri d 
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villages, without reckoning those in the mountains, 
all adorned with jileasant g||llens, and jdantod with 
trees. Tlie entr.aucq of this^plain, on the west side, 
has received as much grandeur from nature, as the 
city it eovered eouhl do from industry or art. 

Some authors say, that to attempt any guess of 
the jieriod when the city first rose from the plain, 
would 1*0 useless, and that the only means, now re¬ 
maining, of forming any satisfactory conjectures, in 
regard to its origin, (;au only reach to tlie jirohahlo 
era of the difterent remaining ruins. AVhen in I’ersia, 
howiwer, Mr. Krancklin met with a short account 
of the building this palace, in ]\IS., being jiart of a 
work, called liou/.ut al tSefa, or the Gardiai of Purity; 
of which ho gives this as a tr.anslation ;—“ It is 
related by historians, that King .lemsheed removed 
tlie seat of government, which was formerly in the 
pi'ovince of Sejestaun, to fi’ars; and that in the 
neighbourhood of Shirauz, having taken in a spot of 
ground, of twelve furlongs in lengtii (forty-eight 
Mnglish mil(»), he there ensded such a palace, that 
in the seven kingdoms of the world there was nothing 
that eouhl equal it. The remains of that palace, and 
many of the jiillars of it, are visible to this d.ay; and 
he caused the palace to be called Chehul Minar, or 
Forty Pillars. .Moreover, when the sun, quitting the 
sign Pisces in the heavens, had cntereil Aries, Jeiu- 
sheed, having assembled all the jirinecs, nobles, and 
great men of his empire, at tin; foot of his imperial 
throne, did on that day institute a grand and solemn 
festival ; and this day was henceforth called Noo 
Itoze, or first day of the new year (when the founda¬ 
tion of Persejiolis was laid), at w’hich period ho 
commanded, from all parts of the empire, the attend¬ 
ance of the peasants, husbandmen, soldiers, and 
others, in order to prosecute the design; requesting 
that all, with Joyful hearts and willing hands, should 
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lend their assi-stiuice in coinjilnting the work. This 
numerous assembly ol^'ed the command of their 
monarch, and tlio building was finished with all signs 
of mirth and festivity.” 

'I'o this account the Persians add, that Queen 
Ilomaie, who flourished about eight hundred years 
after Jemsheed, added a thousand cidiimns. 

Diodorus gives some account of the workmen, that 
were employed in building this palace. “ Clamhyscs, 
the son of (Jyrus,” says lie, “ conquered Egypt in the 
third year of the seventy-third olympiad, when ho pil¬ 
laged the country and hnnit the temjdes, the treasures 
of which the I’ersians cariied off into Asia; and they, 
also, led away with them the workmen and architects 
of Egy])t,whoni they caused to build the famous palace 
of I’ersepolis, and of seviaal other cities." This account 
appears the more ju-ohable, since, as M. le Comte de 
Caylus is justly of ojiinion, they cannot be attri¬ 
buted to the Piu’sians before Cyrus ; since Herodotus 
describes the Persians of that ago as a peojile of great 
simplicity'; having neither temples nia: altars, but 
worshiiiping Jupiter on the summits of mountains. 
The account, here given, is sufficient to account for the 
Egy'ptian a])poaraneo of J’ersejiolis. There are ap¬ 
pearances of live different buildings united in one; 
and each, aj)[)arently, of a different age, after the 
manner of the higy'ptians. 

Though there are doubts as to the origin of Perse- 
polis, there are none as to the circumstance of its 
being destroyed by Alexander. 

As the conqueror drew near the city *, he per¬ 
ceived a large body of men, who presented a most 
lamentable picture. These were about four thousand 
Greeks, greatly advanced in years, who, having been 
taken jirisonors of war, had suffered all the torments 
which Persian tyranny could invent. The hands of 
_ * UoUTiij 

I 2 
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S0U10 liad been cut off, the feet of others ; and otiiors 
again had lost their noses^nd ears; after whieli, 
having iinpressi'd hy^fire barbarous ebaraotera on their 
faces, the I’ersians had the inhumanity to keep them 
as so many laughing-stocks, with which they sported 
perpetually. They a]>j)eared like so many shadows 
rather than men. Alexander could not refrain from 
tears at this sight; and as they unanimously besought 
him to commiserate thiar condition, he bade them, 
with the utmost tenderness, not to despond, and 
assured them that they should again see tluar coun¬ 
try. This, however, the (.Jreeks did not desii’c; being 
unwilling to be seen by their former companions in 
the dreadful stai(! in which they were. They prayed 
the king, therefore, to h't them remain where they 
were, but to relievo their awful eonditiom This 
Alexander did ; but he was so enraged at what he 
had seen, that ho set the city on fire soon after. 
The other aceount is, that the conqueror ealh’d his 
gincrals together, and representcal to them that no 
city in the world had been more fatal to the (.Jreeks 
than Persejxdis, the ancient residence of the Tc'rsian 
monarehs, and capital of tluar empire. For that it 
was from thence all those mighty armies poured, 
which had overflowed fJrecce; and whenec Darius, 
and afterwards Xerxes, had carried the fire-brand of 
the most accursed war which had laid waste the best 
part of Europe; and therefore it was incumbent on 
them to revimgo the manes of their ancestors. 

Animated by this, the solditTS force their way into 
the city, put all the men to the sword, and rifle and 
carry away every man’s goods and estate; amongst 
which was abundance of rich and costly furniture 
and ornaments of all sorts. There won; hurried away, 
here and there, vast quantities of silver, and no less 
of gold, great numbers of rich garments, some of 
purjile, and others embroidered with gold; all of 
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xv ilicli, says Diodorus, became a plentiful prey to the 
ravenous soldiers, b'or though every place was 
full of rich spoil, yet tlie covetousness of tlio Mace¬ 
donians was insatiable. Tliey were cv(ui so eager in 
plundering, that they fought one another with drawn 
sw'ords ; and many, who were conceived to have got 
a larger share than the rest, were killed in the quarrel. 
.Some tilings, Avhich were of ('xtraordinary value, they 
divided with tlieir sword.s, and each took a share. 
Others, in a rage, cut oflF the hands of such' as laid 
bold of a tiling that was in disjuite. They first 
ravished the women as they were in their jewels and 
rich attire, and then sold them for shaves, d'he 
riches are said to have amounted to no less than 
eighteen millions sterling! 

Such is the account left us by Diodorus. Tie then 
iTocs on to describe the destruction of the temjile or 
))alaee, burned down by Alexander. “Alexander,” says 
he, “ made a great feast for the entertainment of his 
friends in coinmemoratioii of his victory, and olfercd 
magnilieent saeriliees to the gods. At this fe.a 8 t 
were entertained women, who prostituted their bodies 
for hire ; when the cups went so high to drunken¬ 
ness and debauchery, that many were drunk and 
mad. Among the rest there was a courtesan, 
named Thais, an Athenian, then mistress to I’tolcmy, 
afterwards king of I'lgyjit, who said in a gay tone 
of voice, ‘ That it would be a matter of inex- 
jirissible joy to her, were she permitted, masked 
as she tlicai was, and in order to end the festival 
nobly, t(v burn the magnificent jialace of Xerxes, 
who had burned Athens; and so set it on fire with 
her own hand, in order that it might be said in 
all parts of the wairld, that the women, who bad fol¬ 
lowed Alexander in his expedition to Asia, had taken 
much better revenge on the Persians, for the many 
lailamitics they had brought upon the Grecians, 
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than all the generals who had fought for them both 

hy sea and land.’ 

“ This spreading abroad, and coming to the cars of 
the young men, presently one cries out, ‘ Come on; 
bring firebrands!’ and so incites the rest to fire the 
citadel, to revenge that impiety the Persians had 
committed in destroying the U'lnjdes of the Orocians. 
At this, ^others with joy set np a shout ; but said lliat 
so brave an exploit belonged only to Ah'xander him¬ 
self to perform. The king, stirred u]> at these words, 
embraced the projiosition; upon which, as many as 
were present left their cujis and leaped upon the 
table, and said that thi'y would now celebrate a 
victorious festival to Bacchns. Tlu‘ren)»on, mul¬ 
titudes of firebrands wei'e jirescntly got together; 
and all the women that played on musical instru¬ 
ments, wltiih were at the feast, were called for; 
and then the king, with songs, pijies, and flutes, 
led the way to this ex])edition, contrived and ma¬ 
naged by this courtesan, 'J'liais, who, next after the 
king, threw the first firebrand into the palace. This 
precedent was jiresently followed by tln^ rest. The 
fire once raised, there was no stojijiing it; but 
Alexander soon repented what was doing, and gave 
orders for extinguishing it; but this being too late, 
tlic palace was burned, and remains now nearly in.the 
same state it was left at the eonclnsiou of the fire." 

According to Arrian, Alexander burned the palace 
of the Persian king much against the will of Parine- 
nio, who exhorted him to leave it nntouchc’d. To 
which Alexander answereel, that he was resolved to 
revenge the ancient injuries, Greece had received 
from the Persians; who, when tiny marched into 
Greece, burned templvs, and committed many other 
barbarous devastations. 

This, we think, is one reason why the building 
burned must have been a temple, and not a palace. 
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The Persiatis had burned the temples of Greece, there¬ 
fore Alexander burned the temple of the Ih^rsians. 
Besides, as the feast was held in the palace, it is not 
very likely that the master of the feast should have 
burned the place, in which ho was not only then feast¬ 
ing, but ill which ho was to sleep on tBo very night 
of the conflagration; and that it was not destroyed 
is evident from the circumstance, recorded Strabo 
and Arrian—that Alexander inhabited the royal 
palace at Persepolis after his return from India. 
Added to which, it is certain that there is, at this 
time, no appearance or marks of fire on any part of 
the ruins. 

In respect to these ruins, it has been well observed, 
that magnilicent columns, jiortaLs, and other archi¬ 
tectural decorations, mark tliis spot as the site of a 
splendid “ jiahu^ewhile the stylo of the sculptures 
and the inscriptions, many of them in the single¬ 
headed chanaeter, found only at this place, Nineveh, 
Babylon, iSu.sa, and Van, proves them to be of a very 
high antiquity. Mr. Kinncir, however, says they 
arc generally admitted to bo the remains of the 
“ ]>alace,’’ destroyed bj^ Alexander; and the striking 
resemblance of the building, as it exists, to the ac¬ 
count given of Persepolis by Diodorus, is, in his 
opinion, sulKcient to remove any doubt, that may 
exist upon the subject. Wo confess that such is not 
our impre.ssion. 

Tliose who regard the ruins as being the remains 
of a Persian temple, insist that the sculptured sub¬ 
jects, as well as the stylo of architectun', resembh!, 
in many particulars, those of Egypt: among which 
may be mentioned the figures, divided by trees, the 
sphinxes, the vases and chains, the domes and archi¬ 
traves, the subterranean passages in the tombs, the 
sarcophagi and urns, and the well, twenty-five feet 
deep and fifteen square. The sculpture at Persepolis 
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was also painted mostly in Iduc, a favourite colour in 
Egypt; but sometimes in black and in yellow. For 
these remarks we are indebted to Mr. lluckingli.am. 

According to Arrian, it was the msfh of Porsc- 
polis wbieli Alexander burned. In Mr. Buckingham’s 
opinion, hov*cver, the ruins now seen correspond 
neither with those of a jialace, nor of a castle; they 
wore, therefore, according to him, not those of the 
edifice burned by Alexander at all; for on all these 
remains, as we have lieforo stated, no mark of (ire is 
to be traced, which could not be the case if this had 
been the jirincipal agent used in its destruction. 

I’ho o])inion, that these ruins arc the rcanains of 
the Jialace, is not on the authority of all history, 
but on the assertion merely of Quintus Chirtins and 
Diodorus. 'J'he whole story as to the burning, is said 
to have been cojiied from a Greek writer, named 
<.ditarchus'\ 

Though there are no remains of a city now at Per- 
sejiolis, nor in any jiart of the jilain in which it is 
situated ; certaui it is, that the city was not destroyed 
by Alexander ; for it was a very important jilace for 
many centnrii's after. 

Curtius, therefore, is guilty of an error in saying 
that the city was so far from being rebuilt, that 
unless the river Araxes ran near it, there are no 
signs to guess where it stood; for neither Arrian 
nor Strabo, nor even Diodorus, whom Chirtius com¬ 
monly copies, acquaint us witli any thing but, the 
burning of the jialace. 

The first book of Maccabees saj'S, that tliere was 
,a rich teuijilo at l*ersejiolis ; and, the second, that 
Antiochns Ejiijihanes determined to jiillage it. Alex- 

Kaitiijifcr, Hyile, Nictulir, and St. C’r.iix, rcttaid tiic riiiita as 
those of a palace : — Iiclla Valle, Chardin, Jl'Jtiincarvillc, and 
ttthers, as ttiosc of a temple. 'I’hi-s is a qnestion, however, which 
many writers regard as being impossible of solution, till an alpha¬ 
bet shall have been discovered of the arrow-headed inseriptions. 
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.ander, therofon*, could not li.Tvc dcstroyi’d it; for it 
is highly imjirobiiblc, from tbc history of those times, 
that so Iciboured and in:ignifieeni a work should have 
been rebuilt and restored in tbe sliort ]»eriod between 
Alexander .and tbe Syrian king; viz.— UiO years. 
That prince formed tbe design of pillaging both 
“ a temple,” and tbe city. 

Though T’ersepolis long survived the j^il.aee of 
Jemsheed, its inhabitants are said to have regardcal 
with uncxtiiiguishable hatred tbe j)eople by whom 
they were conquered ; and, as if inspired by those 
fr.agments of former glory, with which they were 
surrounded, tiny maiuiained a ebaraetor for j)ride 
.and courage, that was not entirely subdiual, till 
sevcr.al centuries after the Arabians first overran 
I’ersia. 

Its subsequent history has been summed up by 
Ulr. Frasiu'. “ It was among tbe earlii'st conquests of 
Ardeshir B.ibegan ; Sbejioor 11, made it bis residence ; 
A'esdigird 1. held bis court there ; and lloonnuz II., 
who reigned at the close of tbe sixth ccTiitury, ])assed 
tw'o months everv vear in it. In tbe succeeding age, 
however, it ceased to be a royal residence; for 
Khoosroo I’urveez bestowed tbe government on one 
of his favourites ; and it was here that tbe last of tbe 
.Sassanian kings lay eoncealed, when called to the 
throne, a. ti. 032. 'J'welve years afterwards, it capi¬ 
tulated to tbe !\lohammedans ; but tbe people, hav¬ 
ing slain their foreign govi-rnor, were all put to tbe 
sword. The city was ultimately destroyed by 
.Suincaneah-u-Dowlan, and the fanatical Arabs, a. i>. 
982. Such,” concludes Mr. Fraser, “ is tbe sketch of 
the Latter days of Tst.akhar*, (the only name by 

* At tho ilistanre of uboiit five miles i.« a consjneuous lull, on 
tlic toj> of wliieh, nfnt visible to tlie etc from IVrsepolis^ Ai‘© the 
icinain:* of a forlt^’Ms. This hill is luuv callcfl Istakhar, and is 
•piitc distinct from Perscpolis. Of this hill Lc 13run has given a 
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which the city is recognised by the native Persian 
liistorians) ; hut the question, who was its founder ? 
and who raised the mighty fabrics, of wliich the 
ruins still astonish the traveller ? yet remain un¬ 
answered.” 

The authors who have described these ruins are, 
Garcias de Silva Figueroa, Pietra d(! la Valle, Sir 
John Ohardin, Lc Urun, Fraucklin, Niebuhr, 
Morier, Cuckinghaui, Porter, Ouseley, and Fraser. 

It has been truly said, that we cannot proceed a 
stej) in Persia, without encountering some monuinent 
of the cruelty of conquerors and of human vicissi¬ 
tudes. These ruins liavo been variously described ; in¬ 
somuch that, had travellers not agreed in respe;ct to 
tlie latitude aiul longitude, one would bi! tempted to 
sus])ect, that they had visited diflerent ruins. Our 
account will therefore be desultory : for to give a full 
and regular one would, without drawings, bo of little 
available use. 

“ It is very difficult to give any detailed account of 
the ruins of this celebrated jdacc,” says Mr. Bucking¬ 
ham. “ There is no teuqile, as at Thebes, at Palmyra, 
or at Balbec, sufficitaitly predominant over all other 
surrounding objects to attract the chitd' attention, 
and furuish of itself sufficient matter for description 
and observation. Ib'rc, all is brokc'n and detached 
fragments, extremely numerous, and each worthy of 
attention ; but so scattered ami disjointed, as to give 
no j)erfoct idea of the wdiole. Its principal feature is, 
that it presents an assemblage of tall, slender, and 
isolated pillars, and separate door-ways and sanctu¬ 
aries, spn-ad over a large ]>latfi!rm, elevated, like a 
fortification, from tlie level of the surroun<ling plain.” 

“ The works of diffi'rent travellers, describing these 

drawing; and the original Ktriko every liavoller the moment 

he enters the palace of Mcrdusltt ; as. it lias all the a]>]K‘amiicc of 
having heen much fashioned by tlic hand of msiii.—^I uiukk. 
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ruins," says Sir William Ouscley, “ furnish many in¬ 
stances of extraordinary variation. But this discor¬ 
dance is not peculiar to thosa, who Iwve written 
accounts of IVrsepolis. We find that, concerning the 
same visible and tangible objects, two, throe, and even 
four, travellers in other countries have disagreed ;—all 
men of considerable ingenuity, and none intending to 
deceive.” Sir William then refers to a passage in 
Sir Thomas Herbert’s Travels. “ Forasmuch as the 
remaining figures, or images, arc many and different, 
and so many, as in two*days 1 was tlicre it was im¬ 
possible 1 could take the full of what I am assured 
an expert limner may very well spend twice two 
months in, ere he can make a fancy drauglit; for, to 
say the truth, this is a work much fitter for the 
pencil than tlic pen; the rather for that I observe 
how that travellers, taking a view of some rare jiiece 
together, from the varitdy of tlieir fancy, tluiy usu¬ 
ally diff’er in tliose observations; so that when they 
think their notes are exacd, they shall ])r<termit 
something that a third will light lijion.” ’i'hesi! 
observations were made by »Sir Thomas among the 
ruins of the city, of which wc now are treating. 

“Nothing,” says Mr. Fraser, “can be more strik¬ 
ing, than the a]>])earancc of those ruins on apjiroach- 
ing them from tins south-west. Placed at the base 
of a rugg(al mountain, on a terrace of masoiwwork 
that might vi(> with the structures of 3^gy])t, it over¬ 
looks an immense plain, inclosed on all sides by dis¬ 
tant but dark dills, and watered by the Kour Ab, 
which once snjiplicda thousand aqueducts. But the 
water-courses are dried uji; the ]>lain is a mor;iss or 
a wilderness ; for the great city, which once poured 
its jiopulation over the wide c■xJ)ause of Merdusht, 
has dLsapjieai’cal) and the grey columns rise in solitary 
grandeur, to remind us, that mighty deeds were done 
in the days of old.” 
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The last account of this place wc have by an Eastern 
writer, is that given by Mirza Jan, in the account he 
gives of a journey bo made from Hliiraiiz to Isfahan. 
“ Beyond the village of Kcnarcli, about half a para- 
sancf, is a intmiitaiii, and at the foot of it an extraordi¬ 
nary place, wherein are colninns and marbles, sculp¬ 
tured with strange devices and iiiserijitions, so that 
most pft-sons imagine this edifices to have been 
constnieted before the creation of man.’’ This is very 
curious ; since the siailjHures themselves give positive 
cviden(a! of his existence. 

The following aceount of these ruins is taken 
from Mr. ]''i'nncklin. “ Thi'y are about two days’ 
jonrney from Shiraz, on a rising ground, in a ])Iain, 
surrouiKh'd by an amphitheatre of mountains. They 
oecu])y a cii’cumfercnce of one thousand four hun¬ 
dred square yards. 'I’lie front is six Imndred j)aces 
from north to south, and three hundred and ninety 
from oast to west, and the height of the foundation 
fi-om forty to filly h«t. 

'J'lic colunihs arc ascended by a grand staircase 
of blue stone, about fifty feet high, the sides embel¬ 
lished with two immense sphinxes, dressed out with 
bead-work. At .a small distanee from these portals 
you aseend :mother flight of ste])s leading to the 
grand h.all of eolimms. 'riie sides of these stairs are 
charged with rdiefs of figures holding vessels in their 
hands, camels, trium])lial (airs, horses, oxen, and rams. 
At the head of the stair is a relief of a lion seizing 
a bull. ’I'liis stair leads to the great hall of forty 
or fifty jiillars, in nine rows, of six each; of which 
fifteen remain entire, from seventy to eighty feet 
high; the di.ametcr at the base twelve feet, and 
distance between the (columns tw'cnty-two. Their 
pedestals are curiously wrought, and little injured, the 
shafts fluted to the top, and the capitals adorned 
with a jirofusiou of fret-work. East of this, aro 
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remains of a square Imildiiio;, entered liy a door of 
granite ; most of tlio doors and windows standing of 
black marble, bigbly polished. , On the sides of the 
doors, at eiiteriiig, .-ire bas-reliefs of two figures, re¬ 
presenting a man stabbing a goat; a common d(wioo 
all over the palaee. Over another door of the same 
apartment are two men, and adomestie behind them, 
with an umbrclia. .At the .south-west enfs-ance of 
this apartment are two largo stone pillars, carved 
with four figure.s in long garnnmts, holding s[)ears 
ten feet long. E.xelusive oi’ tin; ancient inserijitions, 
in unknown charaeters, inters]lersed over tlu'se rnin.s, 
there are otbei'.s, .accurately described by Niebuhr. 
Behind the hall of the j)illars, and close under tiic 
mountains, are remains of a very large building, 
with two principal entrances from north-east, and 
south-west; the wall divided into several jiartitions, 
ornamented with seuliiture, and over its twadve doors 
the relief of the lion and bull, as before ; and besides 
the usual figures, one of a man in long garments, 
with a caj) turret-formed, seated on a pillar, holding 
in his hanil a small vessel, and wearing a girdle 
round his waist, imojecting biwond his clothes, and 
under him .several lions. Itehind this ruin, a con¬ 
siderable way to the north, up the mountain Uehumut, 
.arc remains of two buildings, of three sides, cut out 
of the rock, forty feet high, ascended to by.steps, 
now destroyed. Two of the sides are loaded with 
carvings, as of some religious ceremony, including 
the figure last mentioned, h’ornier travellers Inive 
suppo.sed these tombs to bo of tlie kings of Persia; 
the natives call ItMiijilis ffcinshcod, ortho Assembly 
of king Gcmshced, who resorted hither with his 
nobles. Under these reliefs several openings lead to 
a dark subterranean pas-sage, of six feet by four, into 
the rock. At tlio foot of this mountain, to the south, 
are the remaiift of windows, like those in other parts 
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of the palace; and, a little westward from it, a stone 
staircase, leading to a magnificent square court, 
with pediments, and, comers of pillars, and on those 
ancient inscriptions. In several parts of the palace 
arc stone aqueducts. Those venerable ruins have 
suffered from time, weather, and earthquakes; and 
are half buried in sand, washed down from the moun¬ 
tains. Persi.Tij writers ascribe it to King (lemshccd ; 
and the addition of one tliousaii<l coliiinus more, to 
t^ueen Iloinaite, eight hundred years after; but 
there is no epoch assigned.” 

This account is from Jlr. Fraucklin; w(! now 
turn to Mr. Moricr. “Tavernier and Des Ferrieres- 
8auveb(cuf, are the only persons who have spoken 
slightingly of these ruins; but there is no small 
reason to believe, that th(> latter never saw the ruins 
he s))e.aks of; and that the former merely wrote from 
the dubious information of a capuchin, who resided 
for some years at Isfahan.” 

Besides the insc.ri|)tion.s, above .alluded to, there are 
others in Arabic, I’ersian, and tirirk. Dr. Hyde 
observes, that the inscriptions are very rude and 
clumsy; and that some, if not all, are in praise; of 
Alexander; and therefore, they must be later than 
that conqueror. 

The Persepolitan capitals convey the idea of rich 
silks and feathers having been tied round the upper 
part of tall wooden posts; and rich silks, feathers, 
and j)fecious 8tone.s, liave always been the materials 
Avith Avhich F.astern inonarchs form their most gor¬ 
geous decorations. 

These ruins boar incontrovertible evidence of 
antiquity; and although in .some things they resemble 
Egyptian, and in others Indian edifices, they, (.'specially 
in the palace, possess leading features, sufficiently dis¬ 
tinct to entitle them to be considered as of a separ.ate 
school. Yet, being, amongst nunVorous palaces. 
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the only vestiges of lofty stone columns and numerous 
sculptures, and being traced immediately subsequent 
to the Egyptian expedition under Cambyses, they 
afford strong grounds for believing, that Thebaid 
influence, by exauij)le, or -vvorkmen, or both, led to 
these works, so unlike what bad formerly been prac¬ 
tised in Persia. That the styh; was not spread over 
the empire, may be a<.'eounted for from its iiquiiediate 
subjugation by the (Irccks. In latter times the use 
of the Gothic arches, and Turkish domes,- highly 
ornamented, have been, throughout all Persia, ex¬ 
tensively introduced in their palaces, niosque.s, and 
tombs. The h.and of the Musseluian has likewise 
reached the remotest qu.arters of India 

The materials, of which the palace is composed, are 
chiefly hard blue stone; but the doors and windows 
arc of blai-k marble, and s(j beautifully polished, that 
they reflect objects like a mirror. This high polish 
is agreeably alluded to in the account, given by Mr. 
Murray, in his historical account of travels in Asia, 
where ho mentions that those ruins wi;re visited by 
Garcias dc Sylva in ICril. ‘‘The ambassador came 
to the spot called tUlminar, celebrated for the mighty 
ruins which cover its site—the remains of the ancient 
I’ersepolis. They were diligently surveyed by oXir 
author, who describes them with'an enthusiasm, 
which perhaps betrays him into some degnie of ex¬ 
aggeration. lie dwells on tin' superb range of column!^ 
particularly those called the Forty Minarets; the 
magnificent stairs by which they are ascended ; the 
vast interior sijuare, four hundred and thirty feet by 
three hundred and ten, and the huge pieces of marble, 
without any aj)parent juncture. The sculptures were 
innumerable, and arc conceived by him to represent 
the actions of a race of mon])rior to any now known, 
even to the ancient Babylonians and Persians. Yet, 


* Civil Arcbitorlua*. 
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though ascending to this vast anti([uity, they arc so 
entire, tliat, witli the exception of a few fragments 
broken off, they might seem to Invve been recently 
finished. In comparing these with the monuments 
of other nations, lie oliserves, that the pyramids are 
mere artificial mountains; while the temjiles of Greece 
are in ruins; hei'c only art and grandeur are united 
in jiristine peifeetion. The high jiolish of the marble 
■was amusingly shown by a mastirt', who, seeing his 
own figure reflected on the walls, was worked up to- 
fury, which was always increased by the view of the 
corresjionding gestures in the velleeted image; till 
the scene Ix-iug rejieated whenever they came, they 
were at length obliged to chain and send him off.” 

“ In .some jdaces,” says l\fr. I'Tasir, “the number 
of sculptures is so great, that they bewilder the eye. 
Those figures, whicli are dis])osed in groujis to suit 
the comjiartments, are variously habited and eni- 
jiloyed. Some resemble royal guards and attendants, 
clothed in long robes, with brogue-like buskins, and 
fluted flat-tcjiped ea])s, bearing bows and epiivers, 
shields and spears. Others aie placed in long rows, 
and appear to represent a procession of many nations, 
being difl'erently dressed aiul ajijiointed. They bear 
gifts and offerinos, and lead animals of various sorte. 
Animals stand on a pedestal, which elevates them 
five feet. 'J’heir heads are so mutilated, that it is 
impossible to say what they were meant to rejircsont; 
their necks are decorated with collars of roses ; short 
curled hair covers the ehe.st, back, and rib.s ; .and the 
workmanship is singularly l oi-i ect and delic.ate. 

Almost every one in this jn-ocession holds in hi.s 
hand a figure like the lotos ; a flower full of meaning 
to the ancients. That the J’ersians offered horses to 
the sun, and oxen to the moon, is fully shown by this 
procession. 

“ Though, at first sight,” says Sir Robert Porter, 
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“ I acknowledge that a general similitude to th.e 
Egyptian contour strikes the mind ; yet the impres¬ 
sion gradually wears away when the details are 
examined ; the finishing of the. parts, and the grace 
and truth of the bas-reliefs, everywhere proclaiming 
the refined taste and master chisels of (Iro<!ee. When 
comparing the colossal projiortions of the structure, 
and its gigantic sculptim's, with the dolicacj-,‘beauty, 
and peri'cction of the execution of its ornaments, 1 
might say, with the poet, ‘ 1 I(to the Loves jtlay on 
the bosom of Ilereules.’” 

Sir Hubert Porter su’iposos that those works of art 
Vvcre designed to perj)(d.uati! the memory of the grand 
religions ])roccs.sion of Cyrus the Croat, described by 
Xenophon ; or, ju'obably, that of Darius, at the fes¬ 
tival of the No Itoz, or vernal equinox, n^eeiving 
jiresents from the numerous nations of his vast 
empire. 

“ 'J'ho numerous basso-relievos,” says a celebrated 
French geographer, “ .are highly v.aluabh!, as illus¬ 
trating the ancient costum(« and inadmirs of the 
Persians. Those eai’ved on tin? walls of the staircase 
are numerous, exhibiting trains of Pis’sian subjects 
from the ditfi'rent parts of the kingdom, bringing 
presents to the sovereign, hal forward in small jiar- 
tics by olliecrs of the court, acting as masters of the 
eereinonics. In other ])ar[s are figures of the king on 
his throne ; and ovi’r him a symbolical representation 
of him in the form of a genius, or celestial type of 
th(! earthly potentate; conformable to the views incul¬ 
cated by the ancient I'ersian religion. (Juards of 
different descriptions are also delineated ; and ani¬ 
mals, partly e.xa.ggerated and symboli(%al, and partly 
fair i-c]>resentations of nature, contribute to the 
efii'ct of lively and e.xtcndeil ornament. Battles, 
single combats, and other incidents in the Persian 
history, are here* as well as in the other Persian relics 

VOL. If. K 
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of antiquity, represented sonietiincs l>y symbols, and 
sometimes aeeording to nature.” 

Mr. Morier says, that tliough Le Brim and Chardin 
luavc given only one line of figures on the right of the 
st.air«asc, he tliought it w.as evident that tliere must 
have been the same number on the left as thiire are 
on the right, lie, therefore, liired some labourers 
from the surrounding village.s to dig; when, to his 
great delight, a second row of figures was discovered, 
highly preserved, the details of whoso faces, hair, 
dre.sses, arms, ami general character, seemed but as 
the work of yesterday. I'hero is this distinction, 
however, between the two rows :—tin,’ faces of all the 
figures to the right of the staircase are mutilated; 
those of tlu! newly-diseov<'red ones are quite perfect; 
and tliis shows tliat they must have been covered 
Ixiforo the invasion of tin; iSara<-ens : for to tliat people 
is attributed the mutilation of all the figures. 

IjO llrifn counted one thousaml three hundred 
figures of men and animals, tlie half of which were 
as large as life, without including those on the tombs: 
and he counted tlie fragments of no less than two 
hundred and live eoltinius. Destruction, however. 


Is going on very ra]iidly. In on<^ p.art of tin; remains 
there wen; twenty-five pillars standing, where now 
there .-ire only thirteen. 'I'lius, 

Della Valle, in ]()21, saw 25 j)illar8 standing. 
Herbert, in I()27 . • i in 

Oleariiis, in 1(138 . . J ' 


Kaanjifer, in 1()!)6 
Niebuhr, in 1 ?().'> 



standing. 


Franklin, in 17!)(> . . ^ 

Porter.V- 13 

Morier, &c. ) 

Lieut. Alexander, in 1826 13* 


Mr. Morid'says, that on eom])aringI.eBmn’8,Char- 


* Fniscr. 
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din’s, and Nitjbiihr’s drawings with the sculptures, he 
found them in general correct in outline, hut imperfect 
in details of dross, arms, &c.; and that altliough the 
figures arc in themselve.s ill-]n-oportiouod, inelegant, 
and deficient in anatomical drawing, tln?y are.ex- 
(leeding'ly interesting in general character, and have 
not heen done justice to in the works of these travel¬ 
lers. Th(;y, moreover, furnish the hest models of 
what were tin; nations, that invadi'd Oreece with 
Xerxes, .-ind that were .suhducd hy Alexander. 

The Hall of Pillars appears to iiave heen detached 
from the rest of the ])alace, aiid to have had a com¬ 
munication with the otlier j)artB hy hollow galleries 
of stoiuo It is situated on an emineiua’, commanding 
an exhaisivo vi<!w of the plain of Aierdusht. It is 
strikingly grand, and conveys to the heholder the 
idea of a hall of audience of a jiovverful and warlike 
monarch. 

The Palace of Forty I’lilars (calhA Sliohel Setoon) 
was the favourite resi<lenee of tlie latter Soplii kings. 
The front is entirely open to the garden, and it is 
sustaimal hy a doiihle range of columns, upwards of 
forty feet high, each colninn shooting up from tho 
united hacks of four lions of white marhle. Tho 
exhanstless piofusion of the splendid materials, of 
which this ]>alacc is internally formed, whicii reflect 
their own golden or crystal lights on each cither, 
along with all the variegated eoloiirs of the garden, 
give tin! a))])earance of an entire surface, formed of 
])olishcd silver and mother-of-pearl set with precious 
stones; a sconi! well fitted for an Ea.stern poet’s 
dream, or some magic vision in the tales of au Ara- 
hian Night. 

'This hall, travellers su])]:)ose to he tho precise part, 
which formed tlu! hainpieting hall where Alexander 
displayeil his triumph ; the jilaee w here the kings of 
Persia received *the homage of their subjects, dis- 
li J 
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played tlieir inagniilconco, and issued tlieir hene- 
lieont orders; also the private i)alaee which was 
appropriated to the domestic int(Tcoursc of the mem¬ 
bers of the royal family. 

Sir Kobert Porter says that ho ffazc'd at the ruins 
with wonder and delij^ht. “ llesides tiie admiration 
vliich the general elegance of their form, and the 
exipiisite woikinanshi]* of their parts excited,” says 
he, “ J. iKwcr was made so sensible of the impression 
of ]>erf(!et symmetry, comi>rising also in itself that of 
perftxd beauty.” 

]Mr. Morii'r say's, that on oni; of the highest colmnns 
is the remains of the sjdiinx, so common in all the 
ornaments of Persejiolis ; that he eoidd distinguish 
on the summit of every one a something quite uncon¬ 
nected with the capitals; so that tin; high columns 
have, strictly sj)eaking, no capitals whatov(>r, heing 
each a long shaft to tin; very summit on which the 
s])hinx rests. The capitals, he continues, of the 
lower columns are of a eom])licated order, eom)>osed 
of many pieces. There are also three distinct sj)ecies 
of base. 

Deslandes imagined, that these colmnns never sup¬ 
ported a roof, but idols: on which Porter says, I 
;in) not aware of a precedent in any' idedatrous coun¬ 
try, for such a wilderness of gods as wo shoidd have 
fi tind assembled here in effigy'; a)id, least of all, 
<'ould we expect to find such extravagant jiroofs of 
polj'theism in a palace, that appears to have owed its 
origin to the immediate ancestors of (lyrus, the 
simple worshipjiers of Mithra, or the sun;" and the 
proudest decorations of which may he dated from 
Darius, the follower of the philosopliic Zoroaster, 
whoso image, the god of his idedatry, is nothing 
grosser than the element of fire. To suppose these 
pillars to have been the supports of eoinniemoratiiig 
statues to the honour of the heroes -of l‘ersia, seems 
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equally iintonablc; for it is not in absolute inoinir- 
eliies, as in republics, or in coiiiiiionwealths, where 
kings form only one great member of the body 
jiolitic, that the eminent warriors and worthies of 
the land have such monuments erected to them. In 
Persia we find the bas-reliefs of its kiug.s and their 
attendants on the walls of its palaces ; in Rome w (! 
find the statues of Rrutns, and Cato, and Cieero, 
under tin' ruins of the forum.” 

In regard to the magnificent colonnade, which 
oecupi(!3 the terrace, “ the imagination,” says Ji i-. 
Praser, “ cannot pictimi a sight more im])osing th oj 
(hose vast, solitary, mutilated pillars, which, founded 
in an .age beyond the rc.ach of tradition, h.ive 
witnessed the lapse of countless generations, and 
seen dynasties .and em)>ires rise, flourish, and decay, 
whihs they still ricir their grey luaails unchanged.” 

“ On ascending the platform, on which the ])alace 
of Chehelmiuar once stood," says Porter, “ nothing 
e.an be more striking tlian the view of its ruins: so 
vast .and magiiificcait, so fallen, mutilateU and silent; 
t!io court of Cyrus, and the seen;! of his bounties; 
the ])avilion of Alexander’s triumph, and, alas! tho 
awful memorial of tin; wantonness of his power. 
Hut every object, when 1 saw it, was beautiful as 
desolate; amidst tho pleasing memories of the past, 
a wakening poignant regret, that such noble w<.vks of 
ingenuity should be left to the desirt alone ; that the 
pile of indefatigable labour should be destined, from 
the vicissitudes of revolution, and tho ca])rice, igno¬ 
rance, or fanaticism of succeeding tinu's, to be left in 
total neglotd; or, when noticed, doomed to tho 
jiredatory mallet, and every other attack of unre- 
lleeting destruction.” 

One of the most remarkable features of these ruins 
.arc tho beds of aqueducts wbieb arc cut into the 
solid rock. I'fte great aqueduct is discovered among 
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a confused lioap of stones, almost adjoining to the 
ruinc<l stairiiase. In some places it is so narrow, 
that a mail is ohligcd to crawl through; iii others it 
enlarges, so tliat he can stand njiriglit in it. 

8ir William Ouseley says, that he did not perceive 
among these monuments of antiquity, which the 
'I’akht exhihits: 1, any ohject ap])earing to ho a 
vestige'of the Arsaeidan kings; nor any vestige 
of tho Sassanian dynasty, except two inscriptions; 
3, nor any representation of a crooked sword; 4, nor 
any human iigure with a full face; />, nor any human 
figure mounted on horsehack; (!, nor any figure of 
a woman; 7, nor any seul])turc representing ship.s, 
or alluding to naval or mariiu^ affairs; 8, nor any 
arches; 8, nor any human figure sitting cross- 
lerrired, or resting on the knees and heels, according 
to iiKxk'rn Uj^a^o in Persia; 10, nor any juiinaii iiguiv* 
in a state of nndit}’; II, nor any vestiges either of 
wood or of hrick; Ig, nor any remaiiis of gilding; 
18, nor any insulated statue, or scid])turcd figure, 
separated from the general mass of marble, and 
showing in full relief the entiri' form of any ohject. 
Nor did he see any figure, that has ever actually 
been au ohject of idolatrous veneration. “ The 
reader will easily believe," says Sir Willi.am, “ this 
eatalogue of negative remarks might have hcni 
i^onsiderahly anginented, when he considers the great 
extent of these stupendous ruins; the siJomiug .anoma¬ 
lies of their plan; the extraordinary style of theii- 
architecture; the labyrinths or uari’ow pas-sages, 
which have biaai excavated with much art in the 
.adj.accnt mountains, and of which no traveller has 
yet asc(!rtaincd either tiu! termination or the myste¬ 
rious design; the mnitiiilicity (if ornamental devices 
in tho ruins; and, above all, of tho human figures 
whi(di their sculptures exhibit. ^ 

“ That I have not exaggerated the wonders of 
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Jciiisheod’s tliroiio,” contiimcs tliiss accoiii]>lislip<l 
traveller and scholar, “ will he evidiiit, on a n^i'erenee 
to the accounts, f!;iven hy most rrs|)cctable persons 
of various countries, who, in difl'ercnt apjes, have 
visited its i-uins. Not only youthful travidlers. 
flowing w'itli lively imaginations; hut those of sober 
judirment, matured by tlie (experience of many years, 
seem, as lliey ajipnraeh the venerable monui'ients, to 
bo inspired by the genius of I'iastern romance ; ami 
their resjxietive languages scarcely furnish ((])itbcts 
((a]>able of expressing with ade(jnato energy the 
astonishment and admiration, excited hy such a 
stupendous object." 'J’lic learning, wliich Sir AViliiam 
has ((X])ended upon IVrsejxdis and other cities of the 
Mast, is astonishing. 

In regard to a portion of a platform, anotlier 
traveller says:—“ 'J’o lee it sceiiHsl to tell its 
own story ; lying like the buried body of the last 
I tarius under tile ruins of his eapitid, ai.d speaking 
with a voice from the grave; <aying, intlie word- 
of Iiuri])ides over the hke desolatiofi; ‘ f)h woe. 
woe, w’oe! niy oomd.ry lost! and thon, boast of my 
nohl(! ancestors, how art thou shrunk;—how art thou 
vanished ! ’ 

Tliere are ni) a]>j>earanees now either of a city, 
or a citadel, in any direction, about JVrsepolis. 
'I’linr.! (juarters of a mile from I’erse])olis ds the 
tomb of the I’ei’siau hero, Jto^tum ;—four ehamhers 
hollowed out in th(( rock, adorned with the altar of 
tire, the sun, and a mystic figure. ITmlcr tlie 
senli)ture of the second ch.and)er is a gigantic e(]n('s- 
trian figure, very ]>erreet, with o'Ikts kneeling Ixdbre 
him, and seeming to seize his hand. On one side of 
this is an inscri])tiou in ancient char.'cters, different 
from those at l’erscj)olis. 

A little to the north, at the foot of the rock, are 
f.vvo more fibres of horsemen contending for a 
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ring, and nndcf the horses’ feet two human headst 
besides other attendants. Both those horses are 
called Itustiiin, whose tonili is shown near the foot 
of the rock,—a s<it:;ire building, of blue stone, 
twenty feet high, witii windows and niches. 

In part of the rock to the east is a mutilated 
c(jucstriau figure, with a horn on the left side of his 
forehead, eallcil Iskunder zn cl Keinecn, or Alex- 
andc!', iiord of horns'^ 

In regard to tin? excavations, Mr. Kinneir is dis¬ 
posed to b-clieve, that they could have been ajijdicd 
to no other use than as receptacles for the dead. 
The city continued to rank among the first cities of 
tin? emiiire, until the IMahoinedan conquest, and was 
the i'.urial jilace of many of the Sassanian kings. 

'I'he boily of Vesdigird, the last of that powa'rhd 
race, vvas tiausjiorted from the distant province of 
Khorassan, to be interred at I’crsojxdis, or rather, 
perhaps, in the cavities of Nuckshi Itustuni. 

“ ftiir (list, and, indeed, lasting imj)rcssions,” says 
Mr. Morier, v were astonishment at the immensity, 
and admiration at the beauties, of the ruins. Altliotigli 
there was nothing in the arehitectnre of tin; huild- 
ings, or in the .sculptures and relii fs on the rocks, 
which could hear a critical comparison w’ith the 
delicate jiroportions and ])crfect statuary of the 
fi'rceks; y<?t, without trying I’cr.sepolis hy a stan¬ 
dard to which it never was auii nalde, we yielded at 
oneo to emotions tho most livelj^ and the most 
cnr.a])turedf.” 

* In allirsion to tlie lionis or.fiijMttT A’linon, 

'I' JJiodonis; Plntiircli ; Ari'ian; t,>iiintns (Uirtiiis; Pietro cle 
i.a Valle; t'lniidin ; l.e lii'uii ; Pi-anckliii, I'aictlop. Mciropoi. ; 
Uees; livewstci-; Kinneir; Moiicr; Porter; Malcolm; Ikiek- 
ini’lnm ; Ouscly; Fraser. 
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no. XS’.—I-ETBA (wady MOUSA). 

The whole land of Idumea, now a mountainous 
rocky desert, was vaguely known to be full of re¬ 
mains of ancient grandeur and magnificence; but 
the couniry is inhabited by fierce and intractable 
tribes of Arabs, who seem to have inherited the 
spirit of their forefathers, and to proclaim to ap¬ 
proaching travellers, as the MJomites did to the 
children of Israel—“ Thou shall r.ot pass.” 

“ The evidence,” .says Mons. l)e la Horde, “collected 
by Volncy distinctly shows, that the Idumeans wore a 
populous and powerful nation, long jiostcrior to the 
delivery of the remarkable pro[)liecies concerning 
them, recorded in Scripture ; that they possessed a 
settled government ; that Idumea contained many 
cities ; that tlu so cities have long been absolutely 
deserted ; that Idumea was eminent aS a commercial 
nation ; and that it offered a much shorter route to 
India from the Mediterranean, than the one ordinarily 
adopted.” 

Petra lies almost in a line between the Dead Si'a 
and the gulf of Akaba, at the head of the lied Sea. 
“ At wliat p(5riod of time it was founded it is im¬ 
possible to detcrniinc'h Prom the mention of its 
inhabitants, the Edomites or Idunn'ans, in scrij>tural 
history, as well as from the character of its inonu- 
meuts, it is evident, boweviT, that the city must be 
of immense antiquity. The I'hlumltes had command 
of ports on the lied t>ea, which put the commerce of 
India and Etliio))ia into their hands, and was the 
source, both at aii early pc'riod of their history and 
ill the time of the Homan empire, of all their great- 
nes.s. Petra W'as the centre point where the caravans 
rested between the Asiatic seas and the Mediterranean. 

* f'llUUlblTS. 
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The book of Job, a work of groat antiquity, proves 
distinctly tlic groat j)rospority of bis (a)uiitrynion, the 
Edomites, and their aetjuaintaneo with many civi¬ 
lised arts. l''rom it we learn tliat tliej' wrought 
miiu'.s, manufactured wire-hra.ss, and eo-iued money; 
thiit they pos.sessed mirrors, used scales and the 
weaver’s shuttle, and had many musical instruments; 
and, finally, that they were well advanced in astro¬ 
nomy and natural hi.'^tory, and had eorreet notions 
of a Deity and a future stab,'. They a.lso cut inseri])- 
tions on tablets, and their ri<di nuai built splendid 
tombs. .\11 tlu'.se things betokened no mean degree 
of civilisation in the land of lldom at a v<‘iy early 
date, and conlirm the sujiposition that (xirtions of 
tho remains of Petra are amoc.g the ohh-st, if not 
really tho oldest, existing monifments of man’s 
hands.” 

Dr. Viuceut* saj's, “ Petra is the ea])ital of I'idom, 
or 8eir, the Idumea, or Arabia Petreea. of tho 
(.ireoks, the Isabota-a, con.sidered by geogra])hers, his¬ 
torians, and" ]>oet.s, as the soui-ee of all the jtreeious 
commodities of the Past.” 'The wlude eommeree of 
the Ea.st, indeed, origin.ally jiassid through .Arabia 
I’etnua to Pho'nieia, T}Te,.and l'igy))t. “ Notwith¬ 
standing,” eontinues Dr. V'inoent, “ that tluMaaravans 
decreased in ])ro)>ortion to the ailvanet; of navigation, 
still Petra was a oa]iital of <-onside)’ation in the age 
of the Peri plus; thcao was still a ])r<;])ortion of the 
trade passed from Leuke Koine (the white i illage) 
to thi.s city, and its princes maintained a rank similar 
to that of Herod in Judaea. In all the .subse(|uent 
fluctuations of jiower, some comnuTcial transactions 
arc discoverable in this province ; and if I’igypt 
should over be under a civilised govermneut again, 
Petriea would be no longer a di-sert.” 

“ The Nabatad,” .says I’liny, “ inhabited a city 
* i'eriplus ut tbc Red Sea. 
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called Petra, in a hollow soniowlu't less than two 
miles in cireumferonee, surrounded by inaccessible 
nioiintains, M-ith a stream running through it. It is 
distant IVoni the town of (Jasca, on the coast, six 
hundred niil(?s, and from the Persian Gulf, one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-two.” 

Strabo says, “ tlie capital of the Nabata’i is called 
I’etra; it lies in a spot, which is itself level and plain, 
but fortified all round with a hairier of rocks and 
precipices; within, furnished witli a spring of ex¬ 
cellent quality, for tlie supjdy of water, and tlie 
irrigation of g.ardcns; without the circuit, the coun¬ 
try is in a great measure desert, especially towards 
Juihea.” 

Such are tlie ancient accounts of a city, which, 
for many ci'iituries, lias been to hiurope .as if it did 
not exist. According to this geographer it was a 
great and flourishing city, standing on a high rock in 
a jdain, heiniiicd in and fortified all round with a 
barrier of locks and precijiiccs; and from this posi¬ 
tion it derived its name. '• 

Very little is known of the history of this remark¬ 
able city, and of this little we have only sjiaco for a 
few incidents. 

When Antigonus had got possession of Syria and 
.ludic.a., ho sent one of his generals (Athena'us) 
.against tlif' people of Petra, because they had made 
several inroads into the country, and carried away a 
large booty. .\thenaus succeeded so far, th.at he 
got possession of the town .and likewise all the spoils 
deposited in it; but in his retreat the Arabs dcfeateil 
his troo])s, regained all the spoils, and then took re- 
posse.ssion of their city. When they had done this, 
tiny wrote a letter to Antigonus, complaining of the 
injustice with which Atherneus had treated them. At 
first Antigonus affected to disapprove of Athena-us’ 
liroccedings; mit tho moment he could assemble a 
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sufficient tuiinbbr of troops, he despatched his son, 
Demetrius, into Arabia, with orders to chastise the 
Petruians witli the utmost severity. Tliis, however, 
was ca.sier to be said than done. Donietrius inarched 
tliilher, it is true ; but as lie could not succeed in 
taking their city, ho found hiin.sdf conipelled to 
make the best treaty he could, and niarch back 
again. A further account is given, by another wriliT ; 
—“ When Deinctrius*, by order of his father Anti- 
gonus, sate down before Petra with an army, and 
began an attack upon it, an Arab accosted him after 
the following manner :—‘ King Demetrius : what is it 
you would have '( What madness can have, induced 
you to invade a p(' 0 ])le, inhabiting a wilderne.ss, where 
neither corn, nor wine, nor any oilier thing, you can 
subsist upon, are to be found f AVe inhabit these de¬ 
solate jilains for the sake of libcrly ; and submit to 
such inconveniences as no other people can bear in 
order to enjoy it. A'ou can never force us to change 
our sentiments, nor way of life ; therefore, we desire 
you to retire out of our country, as wo have never 
injured you ; to accept some pre.seiits from us; and 
to ])revail with your father to rank us ainong his 
friends.’ ITjion hearing this, Demetrius aeee'pteil 
their presinits, and raised the siege. ” 

'Pile city was, in the time of Auguslu.s, the resi¬ 
dence of a monarch, and coiisiilered the eaiiital of 
Araliia Petiiea. 'J’ho country was conipicrod hy 
Trajan, and annexed by him to the ])rovinee of Pales¬ 
tine. .In more recent times, Ualdwiu I. king of Jeru¬ 
salem, having made himself also master of Petra, 
gave it the uauio of the Royal Alouiitaiii. 

The probability that the ruins of W.ady Mousa 
are tlioSc of ancient I’etra, is thus stated hy (lolonel 
Ijiiake:—“The country of tlie Nahatiei, of which 
I’ctra was the chief town, is well characterised by 
* llurmouioi ol NutiUf. ' 
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Dioilonis a!^containing sonic fruitful spots, but as 
biuug, for the most pai't, desert and wati'rli'ss. “With 
equal aciairacy, the eoinbined information of Eratos¬ 
thenes, 8tral)o, and I’liny, describes IVtra as falling 
in a line drawn from the head of the Arabian gulf 
(Suez) to Ihibylon ; as being at the distance of three 
or four days from Jericho, and of four or live from 
Tlupnieon, which was a place now called Aloyoleh, 
on the Nabattcan coast, near the cntr.ane(' of the 
.'lilanitic (iiilf; and as situated in a valley of about 
two miles in length, surrounded with deserts, imdosed 
within jirecipiees, and wateied by a river. 'J'he lati¬ 
tude of liO’, ascribed by I’toleiny to Petra, agrees 
inoreovir very aceurati'ly with tliat, which is the 
ri'.sultof the geographical information of llnrekhardt. 
riio vestiges of opiik nce, and the apjiareiit date of the 
arehiteetnri' at :idy Alonsa, are cfjually confortna- 
hlo with the remains of the history of Petra found in 
Straho, from whom it ajqiears that, jirevious to the 
reign of Angnstns, or mi ler the latter Ptok'niics, a 
very large portion of thi' eommerce o&Arahia and 
India jias.sed throngli Petra to the Aleditorraneaii, 
and that iirmlcx of camels were required to convey 
tlie merchan iise fi-om Jjeuee (.'ome ['Ts'uke Koine], 
on the Red Si-a, through Petra, fo Rliinocohira, now 
I'il Arish. Put among the ancient authorities regard¬ 
ing Petra, none are more curious than those of 
Jusi'plms, b'.usehiuB, and -Jerome, all persons well 
acquainted with those countries, and who agree in 
proving that the scjinlclire of A.aron in Alonnt Jlor 
was near Petra, l-’roin hence it seems evident that 
the present olijeet of Alnssuhiian devotion, under the 
name of the tomb of liuromi, stands upon the same 
spot which has always hcen regaidedas the Imrying- 
placo of Aaron ; and there remains little donht, there¬ 
fore, that the mountain to the west of IVtra is the 
Alount Ilor of*bhc Scriptures; Alousa being, perhaps. 
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an Arabic corrujition of Movra, wliBfe Aaron is 
said to liavc died." 

Till witliiii these few years, these ruins have been 
to Knropean.s, as if they did not exist. In 1807, 
M. Seetzen, travellinu; under the name of Morsse, 
made an excursion into Arabia Petr:ea, as far as 
what Ik; calls the frontiers of Iduim;a, hut he did not 
apjiroaeh tin; ruins of the capital*. The first tra¬ 
veller, ■who gave to modern Europe any knowledge of 
this city, was IhireUhardt. In this journey, made 
in the summer of 181:1, hi; eiieountered many dangers 
and diftieulties ; not so much from the inaeeesible, 
nature of the eountiy, as from the ra]iaeity and jire- 
judices of the .\rabs, who conceive lliat their ruined 
towns are all filled with hidden treasures ; and that 
Eurojiean visitors eome for the sole pui jiose of carry¬ 
ing these a way. “ 1 see now clearly," said his guide, 
“ that you are an infidel, who have some ]iartieular 
business among the ruins of the city of our fore¬ 
fathers ; but, depend u|)on it, we shall not sull’er you 
to take out ;v single jiara id' all the treasures hidden 
therein ; for they are in our teri'itory, and belong to 
us." AVith these diffieiilties, ISurekhardt had little 
ojiportimity of doing more than merely ascertain¬ 
ing, that such ruins as those of I’etra did actually 
exist. “ 1 was ])artieularly an.'iious,” says he, in 
his journal, under date of jAiigust :12, “of visiting 
AVadv Alousa, of the anliipiities of w hich I had heard 
the eouutrv ](eoj)le speak in terms of great ailmira- 
tion; and from thence I had hoia d to cross the desert 
in a straight line to (.'airo ; hut my giiidi; was afraid 
of the hazards of a journey thi-ough the desert. I 
therefore pretended to have made a vow to slaughter 
a goat in honour of llaroun (Aaron), whose tomb I 
knew was situated at the extremity of the valley ; 
and by this stratagem 1 thonght that I shoidd have 
• lie is suiiposcil to liavc been puisuiicil at AloiTa, where be died. 
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thc> means of seeing the valley in my way to tlie 
tomb. To tliis my guide lia<l nothing to o]mose; tlie 
dread of drawing upon liiniself^ by resistance, the 
wrath of llaroiin, eoiiipletely sileiiceil Iiim.” Farther 
on, speaking of the antifpiities of Wady Monsa, the 
same traveller says, “ Of these; I regret that I ani not 
able to give a very eonipleto aceoiint. I well knew 
the eharaetev of the ]m'o]i1(; around mo. J was with¬ 
out ])rote(;tion in Ihe midst of a desert, wdierc; no tra¬ 
veller had ever before been seen ; and a close exami¬ 
nation of these works of the infidels, as they are 
called, would haV(; excited suspicions that I was a 
magieian in search of treasures. 1 should at least 
hav(; been detained, and ju’evented from ))rosecuting 
m 3 yiourney to F;',y])t, and in all iirobabilltj' should 
have been sti ipped of tin; little money wlii<;h I pos¬ 
sessed, and, what was inlinitel^' more valuable to me, 
of my journal-book. Future travellers may visit the 
spot under the ]>roteeti(m of an ar’ined force; the 
inhabitants will beeoine more aceustound to the 
|•e!■.eal■eh(^s of strangers, and the antiipiitk's of Wady 
Mousa will then be found to rank amongst the most 
curious remains of aueieut art.” 

We shall now give some account of the travels of 
Mr. Ifanks, and the ]>irtv Igv whom ho was aeeom- 
•]>anied.“' llaA iug (piittd the tents of the Ifedoiiiiis, 
with whoiii they ha 1 sojourned for a few days, tli(;y 
])asse<l into the valley <<f Flla-ar, where they noticed 
some relics ol' antiijuitv, which tlmy eoiijectured were 
of lioman ()rig!>i. Hero tl'.ey rested w ith a tribe of 
Arabs. 'I’iio next day tie y pursued tlieir journey, 
j)ai'tly over a road paved with lava, and wbieli, by 
its a.]>pearanee, was evi<lentlj* a Itomau work, and 
Sto]>j)ed that evening at iSliuhaek, a fortre.ss in a 
eoinnianding situation ; hnt imaipahle, by deeaj', ol 
any oH'eetual defence against l'airo|>ean tactics. 

* ^cc Aluutli. .Mug. .No. 3(i7. 
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In the nciphliourliood of this place they encoun¬ 
tered some diilienlties from the Arabs, but whicli, by 
their spirit and tirjnncss, they overcame, and pro¬ 
ceeded nnmohisted till tliey reached the tents of a 
chieftain (tailed hiben Kaschib, who took tlicni under 
ln.s jiroteetion. 'J'his encampment was situated on 
the edge of a prerijiice, from which they had a mag- 
niliceiit view of Jlount (icliel-Nebe-llaroun, the hill 
of the pro])het Aaron (Mount llor) ; and a distant 
prospect of (lebel-’rour (Mount ISinar), was also 
])ointcd out to them. In the forc-gr<amd, on the 
])lain bdow, they saw the tents of the hostile Arabs, 
who were didermined to ojiyiose their passage to 
Wa<ly Moiisa, the ruins of wliieh were aiso in 
sight. 

I’erceiving themselves thus as it were w-aj'laid, 
they .s(mt .a mc-ssenger to the chief, reijne.stiiig per¬ 
mission to pass ; but he returned for answer, that 
they should neither cross his lands, nor taste his 
water. 'I’liev were in I'act in the land of I'idoni, to 
the king ol which I’.i oscs siait messengers from Kadish. 
“ Let us pass,” said ■ , “1 pray thee, through thy 
country : wn w ill not jiass through the fields, or 
through tile viiiey.ards ; neither will we drink of tlio 
waters of the well; we will go hj- the king's liigh- 
wa}^; we will not turn to the riglit hand nor to the 
left, until we have passed thy hoi’ders.” l>ut Ldoin 
B.aid unto him, “ 'I'hou shalt not jiass by me, lest 1 
come out against tlieo with the sword.”—Numbers 
XX. 17, 18. 

I’he travellers, after some captions negotiation, at 
last ohtaiiK'd jiermission to jiass; hut not to drink 
the waters. They did not, however, verj' faithfully 
observe this stijuilation ; for on reaehiiig the borders of 
a ch'ar bright spavklingrivulet,tiieir horse would taste 
tho cooling fresiiness of its w.aters; .and Lhen liasehib, 
their protector, insisted also that the bor.sus should b« 
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f^atificd. On crossing this stream diey entered on 
tlie wonders of Wady Aloiisa. 

The first object that attrat:tod their attention 
was a inausoleiim, at tlio entrance of whieii stood two 
colossal animals ; but whetlu^r lions or spbinxes they 
could not ascertain, as they were much defaced and 
mutilated. They tlicn, advancing towards the jirin- 
cipal ruins, entered a narrow pass, varying from 
fifteen to twenty feet in width, overhung by prcci- 
pie(«, which rose to the general hc-ight of two hun- 
dnid, sometimes reaching live hundred feet, and 
darkening the path by their ]>rojeeting ledges. In 
some j)lacos niches were sculptured in the si<lcs of 
this stupendous gallery, and here and there rude 
masses stood forward, that bore a i-emote and mys¬ 
terious resembLaneo to the figures of living things, 
but over which, tinu) ami oblivion had drawn an 
inscrutable and evcTlasting v(ul. About a mile 
within this pass, they rode under an arch, which 
connected the two sides together; and they noticed 
several earthen jupcs, which had formeriy distributed 
water. 

Having continued to explore the gloomy wind¬ 
ings of this awful <;orridor for about two miles, the 
front of a superb temple burst on tlunr view. A 
statue of Victory, with wings, filled the centre of an 
a])erture in the u])pcr part, ami groups of colossal 
figures, representing a centaur, and a young man, 
stood on each side of the lofty portico. This mag¬ 
nificent structure is entirely excavated from the solid 
rock, and preserved from the ravages of the weather 
by the ])iojeetions of the overhanging preeijuces. 
About three hundred yards beyond this temple, they 
met with other astonishing excavations; and, on 
reaching the termination of the rock on their left, 
they found an amphithc'atre, which had .also been 
excavated, witfi the exception of the jrrosecnium ; and 

VOL. II. L 
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this had fallen into ruins. On all sides the roclcs 
were hollowed into innumerable chambers and sepul¬ 
chres ; .md a silent waste of desolated ])alaces, and 
the remains of constructed edifices, filled the area to 
which the pass led. 

Since tliis, Oa])tains Irby and ^ angles, who 
accompanied Mr. Banks, have published .an account 
of their journey :—“ Our defile brought us directly 
down into the valley of AV'’ady Mousa, whoso name 
Jiad become so familiar to us. It is, at the point 
w'here we entered it, a stonj'^ but cultivated valh^y, of 
moderate sizi;, without much charaetiT or beauty, 
running in a direction from east to west. A lesser 
hollow, sloping down to it from tin; southw'ard, meets 
it at an angle. At the upper end of the latter valley 
is the village seen over stages of hanging fruit-grounds, 
which are watered by a sjiring. * iSome hundred 
yards below this spring b('gin the outskirts of the 
vast nccro])(dis of I’etra. * * As we advanced, 

the natural features of the defile grew more and more 
imjxising at-' every step, and the excavations and 
scul))t>ire mori! frequent on both sides, till it pre¬ 
sented at last a contimual street td' tombs, bej'ond 
which the rocks, gradually ap])roaehing each other, 
seemed all at oilee to close without any outlet. There 
is, howt^ver, one frightful chasm for the passage of 
the stream, which furnishes, as it did anei(aitly, the 
oidy avenue to I’etra on this side (the eastern). 

“It is imjmssible,” continues Captain Irby, “to 
lameeivc any thing more awful and sublime than the 
eastern approach to I’ctra. The width is not more 
than just sufficient for the jiassago of two horsemen 
abreast; the sides are in all parts perj)endicular, 
varying from four hundred to seven hundred feet in 
height; and they often overhang to such a degree, 
that, without their absolutely meeting, the sky is 
intercej)tcd, and completely shut out tor one hundred 
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yards together, and there is little more light than in 
a cavern." This half subterranean passage is more 
than two miles in length, and retains throughout 
the same extraordinary charactfu-. 

“ After j)assing the Kliasne, the defile becomes 
contracted again for three hundred yards, when sud¬ 
denly the ruihs of the city burst on the vuiw in their 
full grandeur, shut in on thi! opposite side by barren 
craggy jirecipices, from whicb numerous ravines and 
valleys, like those we had passed, branch out in all 
directions. (All of these ravines, however, that 
were (explored, w'erc found to terminate in a wall of 
roek, admitting of no passage outwards or inwards.) 
The sides of the mountains, covered with an endless 
variety of exiaivated tombs and jirivato dwellings, 
jiresented altogether the most singular seene wo ever 
beheld. We must despair to give the reader an idea 
of the peculiar efleet of the rocks, tinted with most 
extraox'dinary hues, whose summits jiresent us with 
Nature in her most savage and romantic form ; whilst 
their bases are worked out in all the symmetry and 
regularity of art, with eoloimades anil pediments, 
and ranges of corridors adhering to the perjxcn- 
dicular surface?.” 

The next parly that visited Peti'a were Messrs. 
Jjabordc and Linant. Aftt?r traversing Wada Araba, 
they entered the Wady Mousa, the “ mysterious 
valley of Petra.” Laborde confesses that, notwitb- 
standing the pei’fect good feeling which existed be¬ 
tween the travellers and their conductors, ho felt an 
indefinable kind of fear that the grand objeet of their 
journe}^—the minute investigation of Petra—might, 
after all, bo defeated. The “ Fellahs of AVadv 
Mousa” were yet to be reconciled to their plan of 
operations. 

It is a common belief amongst the Arabs, that 
immeuee trea'feures arc buried beneath the ruins that 
I. 2 
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strew tlic rocky desert of Idumea; and it is, of 
course, a natural inference, that the object of Euro¬ 
peans in visiting the country is, by magic or superior 
craft, to obtain access to those treasures, the posses¬ 
sion of which belongs to the lords of the soil. But 
in drawing near to the city, a danger, says M. 
J.aborde, on which the travellers had not reckoned, 
proved a cause of their security. The plague had 
licen brought from the shores of the l^Ieditcrranean 
into the secluded Wady Mousa, and the Fellahs had 
fled from its violence. The travellers, during their 
inspection of the city, were comparatively free from 
annoyance; but they would have stuiel longer if 
their Arab conductors, who wore afraid of the jilague, 
had not teased them to return; and the fact of their 
residence in Petra was beginning to R|)road. 

IMossrs. Ijabordc and ijinant arrived in Petra from 
the south ; and on reaching a point from which they 
could sec the extent of the town, they were struck 
with amazement at the immense mass of ruins strewed 
around, andithe extensive circle of rocks inclosing 
the place, pierced with an innumerable ejuantity of 
excavations. In fact, words arc inadequate to convey 
a clear idea of tbi' ruins of Petra. 

In Laborde’s plan of I’etra, the town is exhibited 
as comjdetely encircled by huge rocks. Those rocks 
are excavated in ovoi'y variety of form. The only 
entrance to the town is from the south-west, by the 
windings of a narrow ravine, through which flows 
the river, or rather stre.am, of AVady Mousa*. 

“W(; wound round a jieak,” says M. Laborde, 
“ surmounted by a single tn«. The view from tliis 
point exhibited a vast frightful desert; a chaotic sea, 
the waves of which were petrified. Following tlie 
beafen road, we saw' before us Mount Ilor, crowned 

* Wady Bigiiifics a valley ; Wady Muiisa is the valley of Moses. 
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by the tomb of the prophet, if we are to credit the 
ancient tradition, preserved by tlie people of tliat 
country. Several large and juinous excavations, 
which are seen in the way, may arrest the attention 
of a traveller who is interested by such objects, and 
has no notion of those, still concealed from his view 
by the curtain of rocks wliicli extends before him ; 
but at length tlie rock leads him to the heights above 
one more ravine ; wbence he discovers within his 
horizon the most singular spectacle, the most en¬ 
chanting picture, which Nature has wrought in her 
grandest mood of creation; wliich men, infliienccal by 
the vainest dreams of ambition, have yet bequeathed 
to the generations that were to follow them. At 
Palmyra, Nature reiuhirs the works of man insig- 
niticant by her own immensity and her boundless 
"liorizon, within which some! hundreds of columns 
seem entirely lost. Here, on the contrary, she seems 
delighted to set, in her most noble frame-work, his 
productions, which aspire, and not unsuccessfully, to 
harmonize with her own majestic, yet fantastic, ap- 
jiearanco. The sjiectator hesitates for a moment, as 
to wliich of the two he is the more impelled to 
admire; whether he is to accord the preference to 
Nature, who invites his attention to her matchless 
girdle of I'oirks, wondrous as well for their colour as 
their forms ; or to the men who feared not to mingle 
the works of their g'enius with such splendid efforts 
of creative power.” 

We no\j give an abstract of what has been written 
of this city, mainly taken from a very intelligent pe¬ 
riodical journal, published at Edinburgh (Chambers’s 
Journal). 

Nearly at the spot where the defile opens into the 
site of the city, one excavation in the site of the pass 
arrests the attention of the traveller. This is a vast 
circular theatre hewn out of the solid rock, consisting 
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of thirty-throe seats of stone slo])ii)g upwards, and 
surmounted, and in some degree sheltered, by the 
rocks above. The countless tombs in the immediate 
vicinity of this ruined edifice led M. Laborde to re¬ 
mark on the I'xtraordinary taste of the people of 
Petra, in selecting a place of amusement, encircled on 
all sides by the mansions and memorials of death ! 

It is unnecessary to enter into a minute descrip¬ 
tion of the excavated tombs and se])ulehres, studding 
tli(! rocky w.alls around Petra. The basis of the archi¬ 
tecture!, in almost all cases, is Grecian, mingled with 
Roman ; though in many instances a style is apparent, 
which must be regarded as Egyjitian, or r.atluT the 
n.ative style of Petra. Many of the chambers within 
the tombs are! so inime-nse, that the-ir real character 
might be doubted ; were it not for the ree;csscs they 
contain, destined, it is ])lain, feer the reception of 
bodies. Tlow cnemnous must have been the labour 
and oxpemse*, ncce'ssary fur the exe:avatie>n e)f tlie'se 
scjuilchrcs, some of which arc large eneragb tee stexble 
the horse’s eef uwheele tribe e>f Arabs! It is impossible 
to conceive that such re’sting-places cejulel have bee’n 
appropriateel to any other persons than rnlcTS or 
rich men, and great, ineleeed, as Mr. llurckhardt 
remarks, “ must have been the ojmleiice of a city, 
which could deeelicato sue;h monuments to the memory 
of its rulers.” Some of the fine’st mausoleums, as wc 
htivc already steen, are! not in th(! main valli!y, but in 
the ravines leading from it, where their multiplicity 
is beyond conception. In a ravine on the north-west, 
M. Laborde bchelel one-, called by the n.ativcs El- 
l>eir, or the C’onvemt, of much larger elimcmsieins than 
the Khasne, and, like it, sculptured out of the rock, 
though not in a style so perfect. 

As the visitor aelvances inte) the area, he beholds 
in front of him one of the most splcndiel and beauti¬ 
ful objects in or around Petra, and what may justly 
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V)(' called one of the wonders of antiquity. Tliis is 
the front of a gre.at temple, nearly sixty- five fi-et in 
height, excaviited from tlu^ soljd rock, and einhol- 
lishod with the richest architectural decorations, all 
in the finest state of preservation. Six pillar.s, thirtj'- 
{ivo fei't high, with Corinthian cajiitals, support an 
•irnainented j)ediinent, above wliicli stand six smaller 
pillars, the centre ])air crowned hy a vase, and sur¬ 
rounded hy statues and other ornaiiK'uts. Jlero 
description c.an do no justice to this building. Near 
it stands a uiagnificeut triunqdial arch. 

This temple is termed by the Arabs “ JC/iamn? Pha- 
rann" —Pharaoh’s treasure ; from their supposition 
that hero arc hidden those stores which they have 
vainly sought for elsewhere. Tn the san^astir; words 
• if JM. I.ahorde, “ It Wiis quite; in accordance with 
their character, after having fruitlessly s])oiled the 
monuments inclosed in the tombs, to seek the spot 
where tin; constructor of such ni.agnificent edifices had 
dcposite<l his treasure. Tlnit spot they supposed they 
had found at last—it was the urn which, may he dis¬ 
tinguished on the top of the monument. This must 
contain .all the riches of the great kit g ;—hut, nn- 
h.appily, it is out of their reach, and only taunts their 
desire. f-onseqnently, each lime that they j>a.ss 
through the ravine, tlnw sto]i an instant, fire at the 
urn, and (aideavour to break it, in the ho](C of bring¬ 
ing it down and securing the treasure. Their etforts 
an; fruitless; and they rc'tirc murmuring against the 
k ing of CJ iants, who has so adroitly placed his treasure 
12(1 feet above their reach.” 

The tenqde is hewn in an enormous and compact 
block of freestone, which is lightly coloured with 
oxide of iron. Its high state of preservation is owing 
to the shelter which the surrounding rocks afford it 
against the wind, and also in ])rcscrving the roof from 
the rain. TllO only traces of deterioration arc in the 
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•tatiica ftt tlio base of the oolninn, which has hwn 
productHi by the hmuidity underiuininf; the parts 
mo.st in relief, or nearest to the gronnd. To the same 
cause may Ik! attrihuWd tlie fall of one of the columns 
which was attached to the front. Had the structure 
been built instead of being hewn, the fall of this 
column would have dragged dow'n the entire huilding. 
As it is, it merely occasions a void, which does not de¬ 
stroy the effect of the whole. “It has even been use¬ 
ful,” says M. I.ahorde, “in so far as it enabled le-, by 
taking its dimensions, to ascertain the probable lieight 
of the temple, which it would otherwise have been im¬ 
possible to do with precision.” lie calls the teni})lo 
“ one of the wonders of antiquity," aiul apologises for 
the expression in tlic; following manner :—“ Wo arc 
apt, doubtless, to charge the traveller with exaggera¬ 
tion who endeavours, by high-sounding eniogiums, 
to enhance the merit of his fatigues, or the valne of 
his labours : but here, at least, plat(!S designed with 
care will establish the truth of a description which 
might otherwise ap^iear extravagant.” 

The interior of the temj)lo does not fulfil the ojgiec- 
tations, ercnited by the magnilicenc(! of the exterior. 
Several steps conduct to a room, the door of which 
is perceived under the peristyle. “ Although the 
chamber is hewn regularly, and is in good proportion, 
the walls are rough, its doors lead io nothing, and 
the entire appears to have been abandoned while the 
work was yet in j)rogress. There are two lateral 
chambers, one of which is irregular, and the other 
presents two apertures, which seem to have been 
hewn for two collins.” 

Captain Irby sjioaks of this temple in the follow¬ 
ing manner : “ The position is one of the most 

beautiful that could lie imagined fwp the front of a 
great temple, the richness and exquisite finish of 
whose decorations ofler a most remarkable contrast to 
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the savage scenery that surrounds it. It is of a very 
lofty proportion, the elevation comprising two stories. 
The taste is not exactly to he conjniendcd ; but many 
of the details and oniainents, and the size and ])ro- 
portion of the great doorway especially, to which 
there are live steps of ascent from the portico, are very 
noble. No ])art is built, the whole being pundy a 
work of excavation ; and its niimitcst cmbellishm<Tits, 
wherever the hand of man has not jmrposcly effaced 
and obliterated them, are so perfect, that it may be 
doubted whither any work of the ancients, except¬ 
ing, jierhaps, some on the banks of the Nile, have 
come down to our time so little injured by the lajise 
of ages. There is, in fact, scarcely a building of 
forty years’ standing in England so well preserved in 
the greater part of its architectural decorations. Of 
the larger members of the architecture nothing is de¬ 
ficient, exce])ting a single column of the portico; the 
statues are numerous and colossal.” 

The brook of Wady Mousa, after leaving the eastern 
defile by which it entered, passes directlv across the 
vallej^ and makes its exit by a rocky ravine on the 
west, almost impassable by the foot of man. On the 
banks of this stream arc situated the principal ruins 
of the city. There, at least, arc found those in chief 
preservation—for,])ropcrly speaking, the whole valley 
may be said to be covered with ruins. 

The remains of pavcd-w<ays, bridges, and other 
structures, may still bo seen among the other ruins of 
the valley. Not the least interesting object, observ¬ 
able in the vale, is the aqueduct which is continued 
from the eastern approach along the face of the rocks 
constituting the eastern wall of this city. This aque¬ 
duct is partly hewn and partly built, and is yet in a 
very perfect condition. 

The only inscriptions, hitherto discovered at Petra, 
arc two which M. Laborde met with on tombs. One 
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of tlicsc, in Greek characters, was so much mutilated 
as to he unreadable, and the other, a Latin one, noti¬ 
fied that a certain Itomau consul died at Petra, -when 
governor of Arabia. 

The only living being found residing in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of the ruins, witli the exception 
of the reptiles that infest the excavations, was a 
<lecrej)it old man, who had lived for forty years on 
the toj) of Aloiint Ilor, an euiitictice at the west of 
Petra, where a tomb, said to be that of Aaron, is 
seen. The wandcTing Ar.abs, who revere the Jew'ish 
traditions, hold this ]>laee as sacred, and suj)])ort its 
■old guardian by occasional jnlgrimages and con¬ 
tributions”'. 


• We may here give place to ii few pertinent observations, in 
regard to tiic infancy and old agti of natitms, written by M. Claret 
Fk'iiricn :—“ If we art: not disposed to cliallenge all the testimonies 
t*f antiquity, wc cannot refuse lo believe that the Old Woi Itl has had 
ils infaiiey and its ndoleseoiiec: and, obsei ving it in its jnogressjve 
career, wo may consider it as in its matnrily, *ain( foresee, in an 
unlimited time, its decrepilmle and its ontl. The Mow Worbl, like 
the Old, must Ijavt: had its periods. Ameriea, at tlie epoch ofils dis¬ 
covery, apiiears as if liitle remote from euTition, from infancy, if wo 
eonsitlcr it in regard lo the men by wbom it was inhabited : the 
greater part of its people were .still at tlic point where our ancestors 
and tiro,sc of all the nations, at this day civilised, were four thousand 
years ago. Head what traveller's and liistoi'ians have ichilcd to us 
of the inluihitarrts of the New World ; yotr will there find the man 
of the f)ld one iii his infancy : among the email scatt<‘ie<l nations, 
you will fancy that you sec tlie first Egyptians ; wild and savage men, 
livitrg at random, ignorant of the conveniences of life, even of tli< 
use of fire, artd not knowing how to fornt arms for defending tirem* 
solves against, the alUrck of beasts* : in the Pesscrais of Tierra del 
l‘'uego, the savageOreeks, living on tholeaves of trees,and, as it were, 
browsirtg on grass, before INdasgns ha<l lairgbt the Arcadians to con¬ 
struct Imts, to clothe themsclv<‘s with (he skin of animals, and lo eat 
acorns*’ : in tire greater part of tin* savages of Canada, —* 

ficythians, cutting off the hairof theirvanquisbed enemies, anddriuk- 

‘ J>iodor. JlookJ. Par ug. 1. Art. 3. 

Pausanius. Book Vlll. Chap. *]. 
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For want of space wc must hero close our account; 
referring for a more enlarged knowledge of this cele¬ 
brated “ city of the desert,” to the travels of Burck- 
hanlt, Ca])tains Irby and A'langles, and MM. Laborde 
and Linant. The following references lead to some of 

injr tlicir MoihI out of their bkull*^: in pcvernl of the nations of the 
north ami south, the inhabitant of tlie East Indies, ignorant of culture, 
snhsisting only on fruits, covcreil with skins of beasts, and killing 
the old men and the iiitimi, who could no longer follow in their 
cxciir.siona the rest of the fannly** : in Alexico, you will recognize 
the C/itnbri and the Scythians, burying alive with the dca<l king the 
great oflicers of the crown: in TVni as well as Alexico, and even 
among the small nations, you will find Drnids, Vates, I'hihages, 
inouutehanks, clicating priests and credulous men'* : on every part 
of the (k)iilinent and in tin; neiglihouring islands, you will see the 
Uretoiis or lliitons, the Piets of the ilouians, and the Thracians, 
men and women, painting tlieir body ami face, puncturing and mak¬ 
ing incisions in their skin ; ami the latter eoudemning their women 
to till the ground, to carry licavy burdens, and i!nj)osing on them 
the most laborious einpioMuents *' : in the forests of ('aiiada, in the 
Jlra/.iis, and (d'-cwheie, jon will find (•anUhri causing tlicir enemies 
whom they Iiavc maile prisoners of war to undergo torture, and 
singing the song of tlic dead round llic stake W'heie the victim is 
expiring in the most IViglitfnl torments^: in shortf everywhere, 
Amniica will present to \oii the lioriilile spectacle of those human 
sacrifices, with wliich tlio ])eo[>lc of hi)tli worhls have polluted tlio 
whole surface of the globe ; and several nations of liie New’ World, 
like some of those of the Old will make yon shrink with horror 
at the sight of lliose execrahlo festivals, where man feeds with 
delight on the fit'sh of hi'' rclhiw-creatnre. 'I’iic jdclure which the 
New’ World exhibited t»> the men of the Old who discovered it, 
therefore, offered no feature of whieli our liistory does not furnish us 
with a mu«lel in the infancy of our political societies.” 

Ilerodot. Pook IV. 

'* Ibi.I. Book HI. and IV.—Val. ATax. Dook II. 

Ibid, and Str.dm. 

In the aneicut history of Cfaul, in that of the British Islands, 
and in all the histories of the aneicut times of JCiiro]ic, of tiic North, 
of Asia, &,c. 

^ JTerodot. Book 11, Straho, Book II. 

^ Tlie Irish and the Massageta*, according to Strabo, Book II.— 
The Scythians, acco^’dingto Eusebius, Preparat. Kvaugel. Book II, 
Cliap. 4, and other people of the Old Continent. 
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tlio passages, in which the fate of this city was foretold 
by the sacred writers *. 

** I will fitrctch out /nino hand npon Edom, and will cut off 
man and beast fitun it, and T -will make it desolate from Teniau ; 
and they of Dedun shall fall by tlio sword. And 1 will lay my 
vcnffeance nj»on Kdoiu by the lumd of my people Israel, and they 
ghall do in Edom aeeording to mine anger, and aeetmling to iny fury, 
and they shall know my vengeance, saith the Lord (tod.’'—E/ckiel, 
x.\v. Lij 14. 

“ Say unto it, thus saitli the Iiord (lod, behold, O Mount Seir, I 
am against thee, and 1 will streteh out mine hand against thee, and 
J will make lljee most desolate, 1 will lay thy cities waste, and thou, 
shnlt bo desolate, and thou shalt know that I am the Lt)rd. Be¬ 
cause (hon hast had a perpetual hatred, a)id hast shed the blood of 
the eliildren »»f Jsiael, by the force of the sword, in the time of their 
calamity.^’—E/.ekiel, xxxv. Jl, 4. 

The corjiiorant and the hitfern shall jiossess it, the owl aIpo and 
the raven shall duel] in it, and he shall stretch out upon it tlie line 
of confusion, and the stones of emptiness. Tlie thoJ iis shall <‘on)C 
up in her])alaccs, nettles and brambles in the fortresses thereof, and 
it shall he an habitation of dragons, and a court foi owls.*’—Isaiah, 
xxxiv. 11, 13. 

“And Edom shall be a desolation; every one, that gocth by it, 
shall be nstonisliod, and shall hiss at the plagnes thei'cof.’’~>Jcrc- 
miah, xlix. I?-* 

“ And tin; house of Jacob shall be a fire, and the house of Joseph 
a flame, and llie house of Esau for stubble, and they shall kindle 
in them, and ilevour them, and there siiull not be any remaining of 
the house of Esau.”—Obadiali, lU. 

NO. XVI.— nilGALIA, 

This was a town of Arcadia, called after Pliigalus. 
Bacchus and Diana bad each a temple there, and the 
])uhlic ])laccs were adorned with the statues of illui* 
trious natives. “ Ju the forum,” says Anaeliarsis, 
“ is a statue which might serve for the history of 
tlie arts. The feet are almost joined, and the 
pendant hands are fastiaied close to the sides and 
thighs; for in this manner were statues formerly 
sculptured in Greece, and thus they are still in 

* DiodoruB; Strabo; Blijiy; Vincent; Volimy; Scetzeu; Burck- 
hardt; Irby and Mangles; Labordc; Chambers; Knight. 
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Egypt. It was erected for the athlete Arrhacion, 
who g.ainod one of the ]>rizes in the 52nd, 53rd, 
and 54th Olympiads. We may hence conelndc 
that, two centuries before our tiimt, many statuaries 
still servilely followed the Egyptian taste.” 

This town was situated on a high and craggy 
rock, near Megalopolis, lleing the key, as it were, 
of Arcadia, the ljacedomoni:ins laid siege to it and 
took it 659 B. c. In order to r(^gain the city, the 
inhabitants consulted the oracle of Delphos, who 
directed them to select one hundred men from 
Orest.asium to assist them. These brave jiorsons 
jK'rished; hut the Orcstasians, in concert with the 
l*hig.alians, attacked their enemies and routed them. 
The Phigalians afterwards erected a monument in 
honour of the one hundnsl men who had fallen. 

There was one temple dedic.atcd to Diana Conser- 
vatrix, in wdiich w.as Injr statue, and another dedi¬ 
cated to Apollo the Deliverer. 

Chandler relates, that M. .Joachim IJoohor, an 
.architect of Paris, was desiious of ex.aminvug a build¬ 
ing near (_!aritena. lie was still remote from that 
pla<' 0 , when he perceived <a ruin, two lumrs from 
Verrizza, which ]n'ovented him from going further. 
This ruin stands on an eminence, sheltered by lofty 
mountains. The tcmjde, it is siipposial, w.as tlnit of 
Apollo J^picurius, near I’hig.alia. Jt was of the 
Doric ord<T, and had six columns in front. The 
numher which ranged round the cclla w.as thirty- 
eight. Two .at the angles arc fallen; the rest are 
entire, in good preservation, and supj)ort their ar¬ 
chitraves. Within them lies .a confused heap. I'he 
stone inclines to grey, with reddish veins. To its 
beauty is .added gre.at precision in the workm.anshi]>. 
These remains had their effect, striking equally the 
mind and the eye of the beholder. 

The walls of Phigalia alone rcmaiii; they were 
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flanked with towers, both square and circular. One 
gate towards the east is yet covered by blocks, whicli 
approach each other like the underside of a stair¬ 
case. There has been a tenijile, of liiui limestone, of 
the Doric order, on which is an inscription. 

Pausanias describes Phigalia as surrounded by 
mountains, of which one named f was distant 

about forty stadia, or five miles. The tcm])lc of 
iVjtollo stood on this, at a. place called Dassa^. 

Dnder tlu^ ruins of this temple, the Baron Von 
Stachclberg discovered, in 1H12, some curious bas- 
reliefs, wbicli ar<' now in tin? British Museum. 
They were executed in the time of Pericles, tln^ 
temple having'been built by Ictinus, tin; architect of 
the Parthenon. 

These bas-reliefs, re])reseutiug thi! battle of the 
Ciciitaurs and La])ith:e, and the combat bi'tween 
the (1 reeks and Amazons, composed the frieze in 
the interior of the cclla, in the temple of Apollo the 
1 )(divcrcr. The battle of the Centaurs an<l La])itha‘ is 
scul])turetl, on eleven slabs of marble; that of the 
(Irceks .and Amazons occu])ies twelve. 

Besides these there are other fragments from the 
same tiunplc:—1. A fragment of a Doric cajiital of 
one of the columns of the peidstyh!. 2. A fragment 
of an Ionic tem])le of one of the columns of the 
cclla. 3. 'I'wo fragments of the tiles, wbi(;h 
surmounted the pedinumts, and formed the su])erior 
moulding. 4. I'l-agmcnts of metopes, found in the 
jwrticos. 

The following observ.ations lately appeareil in the 
Times newsjiapcr:—“ In the saloon of the British 
Museum arc the celebrated bas-reliefs, found at Mount 
Cobylus, near the ancient city of Phigalia, in Arcadia. 
They represent the battles of the Creeks and Amazons, 
and those of Theseus and the I.iapitha! against the 
Centaurs. According to Pausanias, they were the 
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work of Ictinus, a contemporary of Phidias. Tlic 
jvrandeur of conception displayed in their composition, 
th(! variety of attitude and action shown, is not 
surpassed those in the Eloin saloon, thougli tlioir 
execution may bo inferior. 1'lie combat of the 
(ireeks and Amazons occupies twelve slabs of marble, 
and that of the Oentaurs eleven. Both the history 
of the Amazons and the b.attle, Ikto represented, are 
obscure. The origin of the name is derived from 
two words, ‘ Aina' or ‘ Ma,’ which in all old lan- 
guaj^s signifies ‘ mother’—its ubiquity is jiroof of 
its antiipiit}'—.and the ancient name of the sun, as 
found in tlie Tiunjile of lleliojiolis, in Egypt, is 
‘On,’ ‘Ton,’ or ‘Xo.an;’ but that .any nation of 
Amazons, in the vulgar aecejitatioii of tin; word, 
('ver e.xisted, is more than jirobhanatical. Faber 
says that those nations, who ivorshipped the female 
principh' of the world, such as the Iberians, the 
Cimmerians, the .Moot;e, the Atalantians of Alauri- 
t.ania, and the loiiians, were Amazons, and a cele¬ 
brated invasion of Attica by them is •mentioned. 

e are told that 1‘hiuiolphus, an blgyptian, was the 
leader; and Pausauias mentions an Attic victory or 
trojihy, called an A mazonimn, erected to their manes. 
According to Arrian, the (iiieon of the Amazons, on 
the borders of the Casjiian Sea, sent amb.assa- 
dors with defianci! to Alexander. In the tinn^ of 
I’ompey, they were still supjiosed to exist; and 1 lion 
C'assius s.ays, th.at in the Alithridatic w.ar buskins 
and boots were found b}'^ the Roman soldiers, 
undoubtedly Am.azonian. The worship of the ni.ale 
and female deities in Grci'ce (-.aused pe.aee between 
the sects, and the origin of their quarrel and their 
name was forgotten in Europe. In Asia the Persi.ans 
and the Jews seem still to hav(! formed .an exception. 
Cambyscs, in his invasion, destroyed in Egypt every- 
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thing connected witli tlie female worship; lie overturn¬ 
ed the sphinxes, but he loft the obelisks untouched. 
The scone of the • combat, depicted on these ta¬ 
blets, is drawn with groat force and spirit: some of 
the Amazons have long tunics, others short vestments, 
only reaching to the knee; one on horseback has 
trousers, and loose sleeves reaching to the wrist; on 
the head of some is the Archaic helmet, and those 
without have the hair fastened in a knot on the top; 
they all but one wear boots, which reach to the 
knees; their robes are fastened with a zone; llome 
have two belts crossed between the breasts; their 
arms are swords, and the double-headed Hcythian 
battle-axe, as also spears, bows, and arrows. None 
of these last are preserved, thei’^ being ].)robably of 
bronze, as the holes remain, and added aftiTwards, 
as was the custom with ancient sculpture; the shields 
are small, and of the lunar form, ojiening at to]). 
The Athenian warriors have cloaks, or tunics, 
fastened round the neck, and tightened about the 
waist by a belt; it reaches no lower than the knee; 
the right arm is b.are. Tn one grou]) a fierce warrior 
has seizisl a mounted Amazon by the hair; lie is 
dragging her from the horse, wliich is rearing. The 
action of the female figuj'e is very fine: she firmly 
maintains her seat, till relieved by .another ; who, 
with uplifti'd axe .and shield to jn-oteet her from the 
flying aiTows, sliall have brained her antagonist. 
The 18th slab has five figures and two horses; in 
one the horse has fallen, and .an Athenian warrior 
has his right hand fixed on the throat of tlie Amazon, 
while, with the other hand, he has grasjicd her foot, 
and drags her, who seems to have lost all recollection, 
from the horse’s back. The jiosition of the centre 
figure is very fine: he is within the guard of the 
shield of the Amazon, and is striking a deadly blow 
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with his hand, in which has boon a sword. In 
another group an Athenian lias fallen; he rests on 
his loft hand, and extends his fight in supplication 
to the female warriors who surround him, and is in 
the act of surrendering, while behind him an Amazon 
is striking him with her battle-axe. In the sculp¬ 
tures of the J.ajiitlue and Centaurs all the warriors, 
with the exee])tion of Theseus, are armed with 
swords, who, as an imitator of llereules, has a club. 
The shields arc largo and circular; they have a 
broad border round the eircumference, and resemble 
those of the Ejihibi of Athens. t)f the helmets there 
are four kinds—one whieh fits the head closely, 
without either crest or vizor; another with a crest, 
and one with guarils for the cars, and a fourth with 
a pointed vizor. In one of the seuljitures Theseus is 
sei'n attacking a Centaur; ho has the head of the 
monster under his hd't arm, and with the right, whieh 
jirobabl}^ held a idub of lironzo, as tlfti hole remains, 
he is destroying him. lie appears to have arrived 
just ill time to save llipjiodomia, •wdiom the 
Centaur has disrobed, and who is clinging to the 
statue of Diana. From the tiara behind, and the 
lion’s skin, this figure is siijijiosed to be Theseus; 
the ('eiitaur is Fiirytion; a female figure is a.I.“o seen 
pleading on her behalf, and, in the distance, a <!oddes.s 
is ha-stening in a ear ilrawii by stags to the rescue; 
this probably is Diami, as the temple was dedicated 
to Ajiollo.” 

The city of I'liigalia i.s now become a mere village, 
known by the name of Paolitza 'b 

NO. XVII.-eLAlVEA. 

This city has long been famous; for it was in a 
Tilain near to it that was fought the celebrated battle 
Uetween the Creeks and I’ersianst. On the evening 

• ('lamdlcr ; L’ai thclciuy ; iices; IlrcwHtcr ; tJth. f Uollin. 

VOI.. 11. v 
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previous to the eng.agenient, tlie Grecians held a 
council of war, in which it was resolved, that they 
should decamp from the place they were in, and 
march to another more conveniently situated for 
water. Night being come on, and the officers en¬ 
deavouring at the head of their corps to make more 
haste than ordinary to the camp m.arkcd out for 
them, great confusion happened among the troops, 
some going one w.ay and some another, without ob¬ 
serving any order or regul.arity in their march. At 
last they halted near the little city of Platica. 

On the first news of the Grecians being decamped, 
Mardonius dre-w his army into order of battle, and 
jnirsued them with hideous shouting and bawling of 
his barbarian forces, who thought they were ad¬ 
vancing not so much in order of b.attl(!, as to strip 
and jdundcr a flying enemy; and their general like¬ 
wise, making himself sure of victory, proudly in¬ 
sulted Arbabaztis; reproaching him with his fe.arful 
and cowardly prudence, and with the false notion, ho 
had conceived of the Lacedteinonians, who never fled, 
as ho pretended, before an enemy ; whereas here was 
an instance of the contrary. Hut the general found 
(piickly this was no false or ill-grounded notion. Ho 
ha})pencd to fall in with the baccdicmonians, who 
were alone and si^jiarated from the body of the Gre¬ 
cian army, to the number of fifty tlious.and men, 
together with three thousand of the Tegeatse. The 
encounter was exceedingly fierce and resolute on both 
sides ; the men fought with the courage of lions, .and 
the b.arbarians perceived tli.at they had to do with 
soldiers, who were determined to con<|uer or die on 
the field. The Athenian troojjs, t(' whom I’ausanias 
sent an officer, were already upon their march to their 
aid ; but the Greeks who had taken part with the 
Persians, to the number of fifty thousand men, went 
out to meet them on thoii- way, and hindered them 
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from proceeding any farther. ArLstides, with his 
little body of men, here up firmly against them, and 
withstood their attack, telling them liow insignificant 
a sup<;riority of numhers is against true courage and 
bravery. The battle being thus divided, and fought 
in two difterent places, the Spartans were the first 
who broke in upon the IVrsian forces, and ])ut them 
in disordc^r. Mardonius, their general, falling dead 
of a wound he had re(;eive(l in the engagement, all 
his army betook tliemsclves to flight; and those 
tJrecdvS, who were engaged against Aristides, did the 
sani(! thing as soon as titey understood the barbarians 
wei'o defeated. 'J'lie lattiT ran away to their fonner 
camp which they had quitted, wIktc they were 
sheltered and fortified with an inclosurc of wood. 

The m.anner, in whiidi th(! liaei'diemouians treated 
the Plataians some tinn? after, is, also, not unworthy 
of remembrauee. About the end of the campaign, 
which is that wherein Mitylene was taken, the I’la- 
tu'ans, being in absolute want of ])rovisious, and 
unable to make tlie least defence, surriuidi'red, upon 
condition that thijy sliouhl not be punislnsl till they 
had been tried and ju<lg(sl in form of justice. Five 
cominis doners came for that juirjiosc from I.accdjB- 
moit; and these, without charging them for any 
crime, barely asked them, AVhether they had done 
any service to tin! Ijaced.emonians and the allies in 
war f 'J’he I’lata'ans wen? much surprised as well as 
puzzhid at this (pi(!stion, and w<Tc sensible that it 
had been suggest(!d by tin! 'J’hebans, their professed 
enemies, who had vowed their destruction. Vhey 
therefore put the l.aceda'inonians in mind of the 
services, they had doiU! to tJreece in general; both at 
the battle <d' Artemesium, and that of Platasi, and 
jiarticularly in l.acediemonia, at the time of the 
eartlnjuako, which was followed by^ the revolt of 
their slaves. tTic oidj' rea-'-on, they deelai'cd, of their 

M 2 
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having joined tbo Athenians afterwards, was to 
defend themselves from tli<^ hostilities of the Thebans, 
against wdiom they'had implored the assistance of 
the Laceda'inonians to no ]>nr])oso : that if that was 
imputed to them as a crime, which was oidy their 
misfortuiK!, it ought not however entirely to obliterate 
the I'ememhranec of their former services. “ Cast 
your eyes,” said they, “ on the monuments of your 
ancestors, which you see here, to whom W(! annually 
pay all the honours, whieh can he rendered to the 
manes of tin; dead, ^'ou thought fit to entrust tlieir 
bodies with us, as we were eye-witnesses of their 
bravery ; and yet you will now give U]) their aslies to 
their murderers, in abandoning us to the Tliehaiis, 
who fought against us at the battle of Platiea. Will 
you enslave a province where Oreece ri'covered its 
liberty i Will you destroy the teinjiles of those gods 
to whom you owe the victory ? Will you abolish the 
memory of their founilers, who contributed so greatly 
to your safety^ On this occasion, we may venture 
to say, our-'iuteri'st is inse^iarable from your glory ; 
and you cannot deliver up 3 'our ancient friends .and 
benefactors to the unjust hatred of the Thebans, 
without eternal infamy to yourselves.” 

One would conclude, that these just remonstrances 
would have made some imjuessiou on the l.aced.a- 
mouians; but thej^ >vere biassed more by the answer 
the 'riiebans made, and which was ex])ressed in the 
most bitter and haughty terms against the I’lataa'ins, 
and, besides, they had brought their instructions fi'om 
Lao^damion. They stood, therefore, to their bust 
question, “ AThether the IMataains had done them 
anj’^ service during tin' war ? ’ And m.aking them jiass 
one aftiT another, as tin y severally answered “ No,” 
each was immediately butidiered, and not one escaped. 
About two hundred were killed in this m.anner; and 
twenty-five Athenians, who were among them, met 
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tlio same unhappy fate. Their wives, who wire 
taken prisoners, were made slaves. The 'I'hch.ans 
afterwards peopled their city witli exiles from Megara 
and ] ‘lata'a; hut, the year after, they d(!niolished the 
latter entirely. It was in this manner tln^ Laeeda'mo- 
nians, in the hopes of reaping great advantages from 
the Thehans, sacrificed th<> I’lata'ans to their animo¬ 
sity, nintdy thrci^ years aftiT their first alliance with 
the Athenians. 

II erodotus ri’lates, that eenotaphs, composed of heaps 
of earth, weia^ raised near the; town ; hut no vestige of 
these remain ; nor an- there any traces of the sepul¬ 
chres of those who fell at I’latiea. Tlicse are men¬ 
tioned hy I’Intareh, who says, that at the anniversary 
of those who wei-e kilh'd at Tlata'.a, the Arehon 
crossed the city to go to the sejmlehres, and drawing 
water from the fountain in a vase, washed the columns 
of the toinh.s, and made lihations of wine, oil, milk, 
and perfumes. 

ller(! was a tem]de of IMinervii, in which I’olyg- 
notns executed a group of the return •of Ulysses; 
and a statue of the goddess of great size, of gilt wood; 
hut the face, hainls, and fict, were of ivory. Also a 
temple of Diana, in whieli was a monument of 
I'hichidas, .a citizen of I'lata a, to coinineinoratc his 
having run from I’kita-a to Deljdios, and returned 
hefore sunset : he expiiTil a few minutes after. The 
distance was thiity-seven leagues and a half. 

Mr. Dodwell says, he could find no ctTtain 
traces of this temple, nor of one dedicated to Ceres, 
unless several heaps of large stones might re¬ 
garded as such. Neither eonld he find any remains 
of a stadium, lie saw, however, a frieze of white 
marble, enriched with Tonic ornaments. 

Dr. Clarke says, that the upper part of the pro¬ 
montory is covc'red with ruins; .amidst which he 
found some pieces of serpentine porphyry ; and the 
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pfiasants, he saj's, in plonohing the soil in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, find their laliours frequently obstructed 
by large blocks o£ stone, and earth, filled with 
broken nanaius of terra cottas. I'lie ground-])lot 
and foundations of tianplcs are visible among the 
vestiges of the citadel, and remains of tow'ors are 
conspicuous upon the walls. 

The walls form a triangle of .about thr(« thousand 
three hundred yards in eoiiqiass. In some parts 
th(!y .are in a high state of preservation, and ex- 
trenudy interesting; since they w'cre rebuilt in the 
reign of Alexandi-r, after having beim destroyed by 
the Persians. Tliey are of regular masonry, eight 
feet in thickness, and fortified by towers, most of 
which are squares 

The vi(!W from the ruins is extremely interesting 
and beautiful. “ IVhen we look towards Thebes,” 
says Mr. Dodwell, “ we behold the Asojxis, and tho 
other small streams, winding through this inemoraldo 
plain, which, towards tlu^ west, is sejiarated by a low 
range of hilbi from the equally cel<'hrate<l tield of Leue- 
tra; while the distant view is terminated by the two 
pointed summits of Helicon, and the snow-topped 
heights of P.arnassus.’'—“ What must this city liave 
been, in all its jiridi? and glory !” exclaims Mr. Wil- 
li.ams. “ The remains now ajipe.ar grey as twilight; 
but without a charm of returning day. Time is mo¬ 
deling now, instead of art. Miles of ancient pottery 
and tiles, hardly allowing the blades of corn to grow 
among the; ruins; shee])-tr.aeks among the massive 
fouj^itions ; asses loaded with brush-wood, from 
shruns growing in the courts of aneieut jialaces and 
temples; shepherils with their flocks, the hells of the 
goats heard from among the rocks ; tombs and sar- 
(! 0 ]diagi of ancient heroes, covered with moss, some 
broken and some entire ; fr.agments, and ornaments, 
* Dedvrcll. 
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and stones containing mutilated inscriptions ;—tlicso 
are the ohjeets, which Plata'a now presents. But 
who, that stands there, with ja recollection of its 
ancient glory, .and having Parnassus full in view, can 
quit the spot without regret?* ” 

NO. .XVni.— I'.ESTUM.t 

Wreck of tlic wu;;1ity—relics of tlie deiid— 

WIm) may remove the veil o’er Pj»:.stiim spread, 

W’lio pierce tlie clouds tluit rest upon your name, 

Or from oMivion’s eddies snatch your fame ? — 

Yet as she stands within your mould’iing walls, 

1^'aucy —tho days of former jnide locals; 

And at her hidding—lo ! the Tyrrhene sliorc, 

8\vaims witli its countless nnillitude once more; 

And bright pavilions rise ;—her magic art 
Peoples thy sti(‘ets, and throngs ihy busy mart. 

In quick sueees-^ion Ijor creative power 
J<esl«»res tho spleiuhmr of Pluiuiicia’a hour, 
lievives tlic SUiaiite’s nnhlessM repose, 

'J'oss’d on the foldings of tlie IVstum rose, 
liueania's thraldom—Utuiie’s inqu'i'ml sway, 

The \'uTHhirs triuntpli—and tho robber’s prey. 

Put Irulli beholds thee now, a dreary \va<itc ; 

Where solitude usurps the ivstlms of taste. 

Wliere one.e tliy doubly hlooiuiiig roses smiled, 

The iieltle liols, and the thorn runs wiltl; 

Prinu'val hilenee br«H)ds upon thy plain, 

And riiiu holds her dcsolalo domain ; 

Save where, in massive pride, three temples stand 
f.'ohihsal fragments of a miglit\ land. 

St'pulchral inonuineiits of f;mic, tliat tower 
in ]>roud derision of barbarian power; 

'riial still survive aiul mock, with front sublime, 

The sjioilei's vengeauee, ami tlic sliifes of time. 

Rogers. 

IViiEN the president Dnpaty first hehcld P.-cstuni, 
he expressed his admiration in the following manner: 

* [Icrodotiis; Uollin ; IJartludcmi; Rccs ; Ilrewstor ; Clarke; 
Dodwell; Williams. 

f By an accident this article is misplaced, which, it is hoped, tUo 
reader will be plA&cd to excuse. 
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—“ Xo; I am not at Piestum, in a city of tlic Sj'- 
Larites! Never did the Sybarites choose for tlieir 
habitation so horrible a desert; never did they 
huild a city in the midst of weeds, on a j>arche(l 
soil, on a spot wliero tlie little water to be met with 
is stagnant and dirty. Lead me to one of those 
groves of roses, whi(!h still bloom in tlie ])oetry of 
Virgil.* Show me some batlis of alabaster; some 
palaces of marble; show me on all sides volviptuous- 
ncss, and you will indeed make me believe 1 am at 
Pa'stum. It is true, nevertheless, that it was tlio 
Sybarites who built these three temples, in one of 
which I write this letter, sealed on the laiins of a 
pediment, wliich has withstood the ravages of two 
thousand j’cars. How strange ! Sj'harites and works 
that have endured two thousand years ! flow could 
Sybarites imagine and (!r<;et so ])rodigious a number 
of columns of sm^h vile materials, of such uncouth 
workmanshij), of so heavy a mass, and such a same¬ 
ness of form ? It is not the character of Grecian 
columns to^crush the earth ; they lightly mounted 
into the air; these, on the conti'ary, weigh ponder¬ 
ously on the eaith ; they fall. 'I’lic Grecian columns 
bad an elegant and slendir shape, around which the 
eye continually glideil; these havi' a wide and clumsy 
form, around which it is impossible for the eve to 
turn : our penials and our graving-tools, which flatter 
every monument, hav(^ endeavoured in vain to beau¬ 
tify them. 1 am ol'tln^ oj)inion of those, who think 
that these temples were the earliest essays of the 
Grecian arehitectnri?, dnd not its master-]>ieccs. The 
Creeks, when they erected these pillars, were search¬ 
ing for the column. Jt must bo admitted, however, 
that, notwithstanding their rusticity, these temples 
do possess beauties ; they present at least simplicity, 
unity, and a whole, whi<'h constitute the first of 

^ “ Uiferi(j^uc rosuria PiCbti,” 
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boaiitic.s; tJte im-igination may .siipjiJy almost all tlio 
otiicrs, but it never can snpjily these. Jt is impos¬ 
sible to visit these ])laces ■witli(«it emotion. I pro¬ 
ceed acro.ss desert Holds, along a frightful road, far 
from all hunuin traces, at the foot of rugged moun¬ 
tains, on shores where there is nothing but the sea; 
and .suddenly I behold a teinide, then a .second, thtai 
a third : I make my way through gras.s anil weeds; 
I mount on the socle of a cobiinn, or on the ruins 
of a ]>ediment: a cloud of raven-s take their flight; 
cows low in tlie bottom of a sanctuary; the adder, 
basking between the cohmni and the weeds, his.ses 
and makes his escape; a young sh('])herd, however, 
c.arele.s.sly leaning on an .ancient cornice, stands scre- 
n.ading avith his reedy pi]>e the vast silence of this 
desert.” iSucb was the language of Diipaty, when 
he entered these celebrated ruins; nor was his en¬ 
thusiasm in an}’ way niisplaci'd. 

I’lestum was a town of iaicania, called by the 
Clrecks I’osidonia and Ne])tunia, from its being si¬ 
tuated in the hay. 11 was then called Sinus Ihestanus; 
now the (lulf of Salerno. 

< Ihscurity hangs not only over tlie origin, but 
over tbe general liistoryof tliis city. The mere out¬ 
lines have been sketched, perhajis, with .accuracy; 
but tbe details arc, doubtless, obliterated for ever. 

In scenery Ibestum yields not only to Ihiiiu, but to 
many other towns in the vicinity of Vesuvius ; yet, 
in nidjle and well-))re,serve<l monuuients of antiipiity, 
it surjrasses any city in Italy; the immortal capital 
alone exci'ptc'd. 

The origin of the city may be safely referred to 
remote antiquity; but those are ])robably in the right, 
who would fix the period at which the existing tem- 
]des were erected, as a little ]iosterior to the building 
of the I’arthcnon at Athens, lliit even this calcula¬ 
tion leaves them the veuer.ablc age of twenty-two cen- 
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turics ; anfl so firm and sti'oiiir arc tliey still, that, 
except in tlx; case of extraordinary convulsions of 
nature, two thousand two hundred and many more 
years may ])ass ov(U- their mijflity columns and ar- 
chitraves, and they remain, as tliey now are,—the 
object of tlic world’s admiration. 

Wliatcver a^e we may aserihe to the temples, 
certain it is that the city cannot ho less than two 
tlnmsand five hundred years old. 

Tt was founded hy a colony of tlu; T)orians, who 
called it Posetan ; a Phnuiician name for the Go<l of 
the Sea, to whom it was dedicated. 'riios(! settlers 
were driven out hy the Sybarites, who extended 
the name to Posidonia. The Sybarites were exjielled 
hy the latcanians; and these, in turn, were expelled 
by the Itoniaus, who took jaissession of it ( A.C. 48()). 
Prom this time tin' poets alone are found to speak of 
it. It was, novertludess, the first eity of Southern 
Italy, that embraced the ('hristian doetriiu^. In 
840, tin; S.araeeus, liavine- subdued Sicily, surprised 
the city, and took jmssession. The ipiestion now 
arises, to whom was Ihesimu indebted for its tem¬ 
ples ? 'I’o this it has been auswi red, that, as the 
ruins seem to exhibit the ohlest spe<ameus of (Sreek 
architecture now in existence, the ju’ohability is, that 
they were erected by the 1 loi iaus. 

“ In heholding them,” says Mr. Kust.ace, “ .and 
contemplatin'!; their solidity, boiderino upon he.avi- 
ness, we are temi)ted to (consider them as an interme¬ 
diate link between the Poyptian and (irecian inonu- 
incnts; and the first atteui))t to ))ass from the im- 
incnsc? masses of the former, to the graiadul ]>ro])or- 
tions of the latter.” 

“On enterino’ the w.alls,” says Air. Porsyth, “I 
felt tho reliffion of the ])laec. 1 stood as on sacred 
ground. I stood amazed at the long (d)S(uirity of its 
mighty ruins. They can bo descriid with a glass 
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from Salerno ; the high road of (Calabria commands a 
distant view ; the city of Capaccio looks down upon 
them, and a few wretches have.always lived on the 
«pot; yet they remain unnoticed by the best Neapo¬ 
litan antiquaries.” 

'I'lic FIRST tom ple“’that presents itself, to the traveller 
from Naples, is the smallest. It consists of six pil¬ 
lars .at each end, and thirteen on ea<di side. The 
eella occupied more than one-third of the length, and 
had a jiortieo of two rows of columns, the shafts 
and capitals of wliieb, now overgrown with grass and 
weeds, encumber the paiaanent, and almost fill the 
.area of tlic t(!mj)lc :— 

— — The scrpcfit'S-k’cjfdj jiiid tlio sljc-M'olf 
Siu kK‘ir< ]n‘r yoini^. 

I’lie eolmnns of this temple are thick in proportion 
to their elevati<m, and much cIosct to each otluT than 
they are general !y found to be in (ircick temjdes; “ and 
this,” says Mi', b’orsj'th, “crowds them .advanta¬ 
geously on the (^yc, (adarges our idea of the s]>a<;e, 
and gives a gnind and heroic air to a njonument of 
very nnxlerate dinnaisions.” 

In the open space; + between the first and second 
temjdes, were two other large buildings, built of the 
s.ame sort of stone, and nearly of the same size. Their 
substructions still remain, (aieumbered with fr.agmcnts 
of the columns of tin' entablatures ; .and so overgrown 
with br.anibles, nettles, .and weeds, as se.arecly to 
admit a near insjiection. 

The .si;(a)Ni) it, or the Tomjde of Neftit.ve, is not 
the largest, but by far the most massy and imjtosing 
of the three : it has six columns in front and'fourteen 
in length ; the angular eidumn to the wc.st, with its 
capital, i^as been struck .and ])arti.ally shivensi by 
lightning. It once threatened to fall and ruin thu 
symmetry of one of the most ])erfect monuments now 
* Kustacc. *[• liyul. J Anon. 
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ill existoiH’C, Imt it lias liooii scoured Iiy iron cramji.s. 
An inner jieristyle of niucli smaller columns rises in 
the eellii, in two stories, with only an architrave, 
wdiieh has neither frieze nor eoruiee hetween the 
columns, which tlius almost seem standiuo, the one 
on the capital of the other—a defect in arehiteeture, 
whieli is, however, justiliisl by Yitruvius and the 
example of the I’arthenoii. The lloht jiillars of this 
interior jieristyle, of which some have fallen, rise a 
few' feet above the exterior cornieo and the inassy 
eolumns of the temjile. Whellier you gaze at this 
wonderful ediliec from witliout or from within, as 
you stand on the floor of the eella, which is much 
encumbered with lieaps of fallen stones and rubbish, 
tlie efl'ect is awfully grand. The utter solitude, and 
the silence, never liroken save liy the flight and 
screams of the crows and birds of jirov’, which your 
ajijiroach may scare from the cornices and architraves, 
where they roost in great muiibers, add to the 
solemn imjire.ssion, jiroduced by those firm-set and 
etcrnal-looVing columns. 

'I’he Tim.'ii edifice is the large.sf It ha.s nine jiillars 
at the end and eighteen on the sides. Its size is not 
its only ilistiiiction ; a row of jiillars, extending from 
the middle jiillar at ojie end to the middle jiillar on 
the other, divides it into eijual jiarts, and it is con¬ 
sidered that though it is now called a temjile, it 
was not one originally. Some imagine it to have 
been a Curia, others a Basilica, and others an 
I'ixehange. 

'J’heso relics stand on the edge of a vast and de.so- 
late jdain +, that extends fi'om the neighbourhood of 
Salerno nearly to the confines of t'alabria. 'I’he ap- 
jiroach to tlmn is exceedingly imjircssive. J''or miles 
scarcely a human habitation is seen, or any living 
creature, save herds of buffaloes, ^nd when yon 

♦ Kustacc. t Alton. 
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are within the lines of the ancient wall.s of the town 
—of tlio once oj)ulont and inagnificent I’lcstuni— 
only a niiserahlc little taverna,. or hoiiso of enter¬ 
tainment, a harn, and a mean nuxlern edifie(‘, helong- 
ing to the nominal bishoj) of tlic jdace, and nearly 
always uninhahited, meet yoitr (we. I>ut there the 
three ancient editices rise hefon? jam in the most im¬ 
posing and siddimo manner—thej' can hardly be 
calhal ruins, thej' have still snch a character of lirm- 
ness and entireuess. 'I'heir columns seem to bo 
rooted in the earth, or to have grown from it! 

Accii.stomed as wo wv.rc to the ancient and 
modern magnificence of Uonie,” saj's Stuart, “ in 
regard to the J’arthenon, and, bj' what we had heard 
and read, impressed with an advantageous opinion 
of what wc were to see, W(! found the iniagi' our 
fancy had preconceived greatly inferior to the real 
object.” Y<‘t WlK'h r, who upon such a subject 
cannot bo considered as of c(jual authority with 
Stuart, savs of the monuments of anti(piitj' j’ct rc- 
niaining at Athens,—“ I dari^ ju'cfer thenw before any 
place in the world, limne 'iiili/ (’.rri'/ili’J.” “ If,” 

continues Dr. (.darke, “ there be ujion earth any 
buildings, which maj' be fairly brought into a com¬ 
parison with the J’arthenon, they are the tenijiles of 
Ikestum in Lucauia. Duteven these can onlj- be .so 
w'itb reference to their superior antiijuitj', to their 
severe siiuplieitv, and to tin' jxafeetiou of design 
visible in their .structure. In graceful pro])ortion, in 
magnifieenee, in costliness of materials, in .sjilondid 
decoration, ami in livery thing that may denote the 
highest degree of i( 4 iprovenient to which the Doric 
style of architecture ever attained, they arc vastly 
inferior.” This is, at least, that author’s opinion. 
Lusieri, how'cvcr, entertained dil’erent sentiments. 
Lnsieri had resided at I’.estnm ; and had dedieateil 
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to those buildings a degree of study wliich, added to 
his knowledge of the arts, well qualified him to 
decide upon a question as to the relative merits of 
the Athenian and Posidonian specimens of Ciroeiari 
architeidurc. llis opinion is very reinarkahle. He 
considered the temples at I’tustuin as exani])les of a 
pure style, or, as he tiirmed it, of a more correct and 
classical taste. “■ In these huildings,” said Ik?, “ the 
Doric order attained a prc-emiiuTice beyond which it 
never passed; not a stone has been there placed 
without some evident and im])ortant design ; every 
part of the structure bespeaks its own essential 
utility 

“ (Ian there bo any doubt,” says IMr. Williams, 
“that in the tenq)le of Neptune at I’aestum, the 
very forms liavi' something within themselves, cal¬ 
culated to fill the mind with the impression which 
belongs to the sublime ; whilst, in the temple of 
'J'beseus (at Athens), the simi)le presi'rvation of its 
form l)es])eaksthat sjiecies of admiration, that ])eeiiliar 
feeling, wh’ch beauty is (^ahailabsl to draw forth ? 
It re(pured not age to constitute the one sublime, or 
the other beautiful. 1 n trutli, their respective cliar.ac- 
ters must 'have been much more deeply impressed 
uj)on them in their most perfect state, tlian in the 
mutilated form in which they now stand ; surroundtid 
by the a<lventitious attributes with which antiquity 
invests every monument of human art.” 

* 1'hc oriltii’may ho tlius dohiu'd :—a ooluiiin rvithoiit a 

haso, tcrtninatoil by a ca]>itah consis^tiiijr of a s<j\iaro abacus, witli 
an ovolo ami annulets. An ontablatnn., consistini; the j)avls,— 
architrave, fiieze, ami cornice ; the archit^rc plain, the frieze orna- 
mcnteil with triglvphs sy nnnetricallr disposed, and acotniee w'itli 
inutnles. These arc snili.’ient to eonstitute a definition ; and are, 
I believe, till that can he as.serted without t'xception; hut sonic 
others nuiy he adiled as necesstiry to the lu'anty tind perfection of 
the order; and which, thouph not nuiversjil, are, however, geneiul 
aiuono the e.\auiplca of antitjuily.— Aikin, on Hie Doric order. 
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Several medals'* have been found at Pacstuin ; but 
they denote a dej^eneracy from Greeian skill and 
elegance, being more clumsily designed and executed 
,l!lian most coins of Magna Gra'cia. 

Tlie private babitations+ were unable to resist the 
dilapidations of so many ages; but the town wall is 
almost entire, and incloses an area of three miles in 
circumference. In many ]>laces it is of the original 
height, and built with oblong stones, dug out of the 
adjacent fields. They are a red tavertino, formed 
by a sediment of suljihurcous water, of which a 
strong stream washes the foot of the walls. It comes 
from the mountains, and, sjireading itself over a flat, 
forms jiools, where buffaloes are in summer conti¬ 
nually wallowing up to their noses. 

These walls are huilt of liugc polyhedric stonesj, 
which aflord some idea of what has been lahdy 
tliought the Gyclopeau construction. Their mate¬ 
rials, however, are a grey stone, without any niix- 
tur(5 of the marble, granite, and lava, whicli are held 
essential to their construction. They arc five, at 
least §, and, in some places, twelve feet high. They 
are formed of solid blocks of stone, with towers at 
intervals; the archway of one gate only, however, 
.stands tmtire. (h)usidering the materials and the 
extent of this rauijiart, wliidi incloses a space of 
nearly four miles round, with tlu^ many towers that 
rose at intervals, and its elevation of more than forty 
feet, it must be aidiiiowledged that it was, on the 
whole, a work not only of great strength, but of 
tireat maffnificene;'. 

o o ^ 

The material, of which they are built, is tlio same 
througliout each of the tem])les and common to all. 
It is an exceedingly hard, but porous and brittle 
stone, of a sober brownish-grey colour. It is a 

• Swiuliumc.• t Ibul. J l''(iisj lli. § Jiiihbicc. 
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curious fact, that not only the ignorant people on the 
spot, but Neapolitan antiquaries also, wonder whence 
the ancients brought these masses of curious stone: 
and yet few things arc more certain, than that they 
found them on the spot. 

The stone of these edifices* was probably formed at 
Pa'stum itself, by the brackish water of the Salso 
acting on vegetable earth, roots, and plants ; for you 
can distinguish their petrified tubes in every column : 
—and Mr. Macfarlane, who passed a considerable 
time on the spot, adds, “ The brackish water of the 
river Salso that runs by the wall of the town, and in 
different branches across the plain, has so strong a 
petrifying virtue that you can almost follow the 
operation wdth the eye. The waters of the neighbour¬ 
ing Side (a considerable river—the ancient Silarus) 
have in all .ages been remarkable for tbe ssime quality. 
In m.any places where the soil had been removed, wo 
perceived strata of stone similar to the stones whieli 
compose the temples ; and 1 could almost venture to 
say that the substratum of all the plain, from the 
Sole to Acropoli, is of the like substance. Curious 
petrifactions of leaves, pieces of wood, insects, and 
other vegetable and animal matters, are observed in 
the m.atcrials of columns, w.alls, &c.’’ 

Taking these wonderful objects into viewt, their 
immemorial antiquity, their astonishing preservation, 
their grandeur, or rather gr.andiositj% tlieir bold 
columnar elevation, at once massive and open, their 
severe simplicity of design, that simplicity in which 
.art gradually begins, and to which, after a thousand 
revolutions of ornament, it again returns, taking, says 
Mr. Forsyth, all into one view, “ I do not hesitate to 
call these the most impressive monuments I ever be- 
held on earth.” 

* Forsj'tli. t 
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Within* those walls, that once encircled a populous 
and splendid city, now rise one cottage, two farm¬ 
houses, a villa, and a church. The remaining space 
Js covered with thick, matted grass, overgrown with 
brambles, spreading over the ruins, or buried under 
yellow, undulating corn ; a few rose-bushes flourish 
neglected here and there, and still blossom twice a 
year ;—in May and December. They are remark¬ 
able for their fragrance. Amid these objects and 
scenes, rural and ordinary, rise the three temples, 
like tlie mausoleums of the ruined city, dark, silent, 
and majestiet. 

** Majestic fanes nf deities unknown ! 

Ages have rollM since hero ye stood—alone 
Since your walls echoed to the sacred choir, 

Or bl;i/.od your altars sucnficial (ire. 

And now—the wandering classic pilgiim secs 
The wild bird nestling iu the sculptured frieze ; 

fluted shaft by desert weeds cnihracod. 

Triglyphs, obscured eiitabiaturcs defaced; 

Secs ill.timed verdure clothe each awful pile. 

While Nature lends her melancholy smile ; 

And misplaced garniture of flowers that sited • 

Tlioir sweets, as it in mockery of th(f dead.’*—R ogek^. 

NO. XIX.-POMPETI. 

This city is said to have been built by Hercules; 
and so called, because the hero there exhibited a long 
jtroccssion (Pompa) of the captives, he had taken in 
{Spain, and the head of Geryon, whicli ho had 
obtained by conquest. 

The Oscans, Cumseans, Etruscans, and Samnites, 
seem to have been successive possessors of the district 
in which the city stood. 

Although evidently of Grecian origin, nothing cer¬ 
tain is known of its early history. With many other 

• Eustace. 

+ Diipaty ; Stuart; Swiiiburiic ; Eustace; Clarke; Eorsytli; 
Williams; Oliombers; Knight; Parker; Rees ; Brewster. 
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cities, it underwent various reverses during the Punic 
and Social wars of tlie Itomans. It was besieged by 
Sylla ; and, about the. age of Augustus, became a 
colony; when its bistory merges in the more impor¬ 
tant annals of the Roman Empire. 

Pompeii shared the fate of llereulaneum*. 

In the month of February, A.T). 63, the Pompeians 
were surprised by an eartlnjuake and eruption, which 
caused considerable damage. As soon, however, as the 
inhabitants had recovered their consternation, they 
beg.an to clear away the ruins, and to repair the 
damage sustained by the edifices. 

After an interval of sixtcHiii years, during wliich 
period several shocks were experienced, on the night of 
the 29th of August, A.J). 79, a volume of smoke 
and Jishcs issued from tlie mouth of the crater of 
Vesuvius with a tremendous ex))losion. After rising 
to a certain height, it extended itself like a lofty pine; 
and, assuming a variety of colours, fell and covered 
the surrounding country with desolation and disnia)'. 

The iphabitants, terrified by rciicatod shocks, and 
breathing an atmosphere no longer fit to sup)H)rt lift;, 
sought refuge in flight; but were suffocated by the 
ashes, oppressed by flames of fire, or overwhelmed by 
the falling edifices. In this awful time, Pliny the 
Elder lost his life. 

Pompeii, notwithstanding this, once more rose from 
its ashes ; but was .again overwhelmed in A.l). 4711. 

It would bi! diflScult to decide upon the relative 
magnitude of Pompeii and Ilercul.aneum : yet, from 
the lead it takes in ancient authors, the former must, 
in all probability, have been the most populous. Its 
walls were once washed by the waves: but the sea 
has since retired to some distance. The chief a])- 
proach from Rome to Pompeii was through Naples 

• Sec Herculaneum, vol. i. p. 335. f Ibitl. 
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and Herculaneum, along a branch of the Appiaii 
■way*. 

As yon walk round the city walls t, and see how the 
.volcanic matter is piled upon it in one heap, it looks .as 
though the hand of man had purposelj’^ buried it, 
by carrying and throwing over it tlio volcanic mat¬ 
ter. This matter docs not spread in any direction 
beyond the to’^, over the fine plain which gently 
declines towards the bay of Naples. The volcanic 
eruption was so confined in its course or its fall, as 

• It is •well known that tliu Romans constructed witJi great solidity, 
and niaintaiiu’d witlt constnnt care, roads diverging from the cajutal 
to the extremities of the empire. The good condition of these was 
thought to he of such importance, tliat the charge was only entrusted 
to persons of the highest dignity, and .Augustus himself assumed the 
care of tliosc in llio mdghbourliood of Rome. The expense of their 
construction was enormous, hnt they were built to last for over, and 
to this day romsnn entire and level, in many parts of tlic world, where 
they have not been exposed to destructive violence. They usually 
were raised some height above the ground which they traversed, and 
proceeded in as straight a line as possible, running over hill and val¬ 
ley with a sovereign contempt for all the principles of engineenng. 
Tliey consisted of three distinct lay era of materials; the lowest, stones 
mixed with cement, (staturnen); the middle, gravel or small stones, 
{rudern)^ to prepare a level and unyielding surface to receive the 
tipper and most important stniclure, which consisted of large masses 
accurately lilted together. It is emifais to obsci’vc that, after many 
agesof impetfeet paving, we have returned to the same plan. The new 
pavement of Cheapsidc and Holhorn is based in the same way upon 
broken granite, instead of loose earth which is constantly working 
through tlic interstices, and vitiating the solid bearing which the 
stones should possess. A further security against its W’orking into 
holes is given by dressing each stone accurately to the same breadth, 
.and into the form of a wedge, like tliu vonssoirs of an arch, so that 
each tier of stones spans the street like a bridge. This is an im¬ 
provement on the Homan system : tiicy dejicndcd for the solidity 
of their construction on the size of Ihcir hlo<-ks, which were irre¬ 
gularly shaped, although carefully and firmly fitted. These roads, 
especially in the neighbourhood of cities, had, on both sides, raised 
footways (mnrg%nes\ protected by curb-stones, which defined the 
extent of the central part {tigger) for carriages. The latter was 
birrcllcd, that no water mightlic upon \t,^GelL 
•f* Knight. 
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to bury Pompeii, and only Pompeii;—for the showers 
of *shcs and pumic*-stone, which descended in the 
immediate neiglihoiwhood, certainly made but a slight 
difference in the elevation of the plain. When a 
town has been buried by lava, like Herculaneum, the 
process is easily traced. You can follow the black, 
hardened lava from the cone of the mountain to the 
sea, whose watiTS it invaded for “ many a rood 
and those who have seen the lava in its liquid 
state, when it flows on like a river of molten 
iron, can conceive at onee liow it would bury 
every thing it found in its way. There is often a 
confusion of ideas, among those who have not had 
the advantage of visiting thesi! interesting places, as 
to the matter which covers Pompeii and Hercula¬ 
neum. They fancy they were both buried by lava. 
Herculaneum was so, and the work of excavating 
then; was like digging in a quarry of very hard 
stone. The descent into the places, cleared, is like 
the descent into a quarry or mine, and you are always 
under ground, lighted by torches. Hut I’ompeii* 
was covered by loose mud, pumice-stone, .and ashes; 
over which, in the course of centuries, there collect<!d 
vegetable soil. Henoath this shallow soil, the whole 
is very crumbly .and easy to dig,—in few spots more 
difficult th.an one of our common gr.avel-pits. The 
matter excavated is c.arricd ofl' in carts, .and thrown 
outside the town ; and at times when tlu; labour is car¬ 
ried on with activity, as cart after cart withdraws with 
the earth that covered them, you see houses entire, 
except their roofs, which have nearly all fallen in, 
make their appearance; and, by degrees, a whole 
street opens to the sunshine or the shower, just like 
the streets of any iidiabited neighbouring town. It 
is curious to observe, as the volcanic matter is re¬ 
moved, that the houses are built jwincipally of lavii, 
the more ancient product of the st.me Vesuvius, 

* IvuigUt. 
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■whoso latter result buried and concealed Pompeii for 
so many ages. 

It is certainly surprising'*, that this most interest¬ 
ing city should have remained undiscovered till so 
late a period, and that antiquaries and learned men 
should have so long and materially erred about its 
situation. In many places, masses of ruins, portions 
of the burietl theatres, temples, and houses, were not 
two feet below tlu; surface of the soil. 'I'he country 
people were continually digging up pieces of worked 
marble, and other antique objects. In several s])ots 
they had even laid open the outer w’alls of the town ; 
and yet men did not find out what it was that the 
jieculiar isolated mound of cinders and .ashes, c.arth 
and pumice-stone, covered. There is another circum¬ 
stance which increases the wonder of Pomjxai being 
so long concealed. A subterr.anean canal, cut from 
the river Sarno, traverses the (dty, and is seen darkly 
and silently gliding under the temj)!© of Isis. This 
is said to hav(? been cut towards the middle of the 
fifteenth centurj^ to supply the contiguous town of 
Torre dell’ Annunziata with fresh water; it probably 
ran anciently in the same channel; but cutting it, or 
clearing it, workmen must have crossed under Pompeii 
from one side to the other. 

In a work, so limited in extent as this, it is utterly 
impossible to give any thing like a representation of 
the v.arious objects to be seen in the excecidingly 
curious ruins of tins city. AVe c.an, therefore, only 
give a genor.al outline, and rider the reader to the 
very bi-autiful illustrations, published by Sir AVilliam 
(Sell, in 1817 and 1819 ; and more especially to those 
published by tlie same accomplished antiquary in 
1832. Never was there any thing equal, or in any 
way assimilating to them, in the wmrld before! The 
former work cojitains all that w.as excavated up to 
those years ; the latter the topography, edifices, and 
* Jinight. 
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ornaments of Pompeii, the result of excavation since 

1819. 

“ Pompeii,” writes Mr. Taylor to M. Ch. Nodier, 
“ has passed near twenty centuries in the bowels of 
the eartli; nations have trodden above its site, while 
its monuments still remained standing, and all their 
ornaments untouched. A cotemporary of Augustus, 
could he return hither, might say, ‘ I greet thee, 
(> my country! my dwelling is the only spot upon 
the earth which has preserved its form ; an immunity 
extending even to the smallest objects of my affec¬ 
tion. llere is -my couch ; there are my favourite 
authors. My paintings, also, are still fresh, as when 
tlio ingenious artist sjiread them over my walls. 
C.'ome, let us traverse the town; lot us visit the theatre; 
I recognise th(! spot where 1 joined, for the first time, 
in the plaudits given to the fine scenes of Terence 
and Euripides. Rome is but one vast museum;— 
Pompeii is a llt'nig aiUiqiiiti/.’ ’’ 

The houses of Pompeii arc upon a small scale ; 
generally of one, sometimes of two stories. The 
])rincipal apartments are always behind, inclosing a 
court, with a portico round it, and a marble cistern 
in the middle. Tin; pavements are all mosaic, and 
the walls are stained with agreeable colours; tlie de¬ 
corations are basso-relievos in stucco, and paintings 
in medallion. Marble seems to have been common. 

On both sides of the street”' the houses stand quite 
in contact with each other, as in modern times. 
They are nearly of the same height and dimensions, 
being similarly paved and painted. The houses, as 
we have before stated, are on a small scale. The 
principal apartments arc always behind, surrounding 
a court, with a small piazza about it, and having a 
cistern of marble in its centre. 

An edifice, supposed to bo Sallust’s house, has an 
unusually showy appear<ance. The rooms are painted 
♦ Brewster. 
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with the figures of gods and goddesses, and the floors 
decorated vvitli marbles and mosaic pavements. 

The gates of the city, now .visible, are five in 
number. Tliese are known by the names of Ilercu- 
lanenm or Naples, Vesuvius, Nola, Sarno, and 
Stabile*. The city was surrounded with walls, the 
greater portion of which have also been traced. Its 
greatest length is little more than half a mile, and its 
circuit nearly two luih's. It occupied an area of 
about one liundrcd and sixty-one acres. The general 
figure of the city is something like that of an egg. 
There have been excavatcid about eighty houses, an 
immense number of small shops, the public baths, 
two tlieatrisi, two basilicae, (ught temples, the prison, 
the amphitheatre*, witli other jiublic buildings of less 
note; and also fountains and tombs. The stretds 
are paved with large irregular pieces of lava, neatly 
dovetailed into each othe'r. This p.avement is rutted 
with the chariot wheels, sometimes to tho dejith of 
one inch and a half. In general, the streets arc so 
narrow, that they may be crossed at on(! stride; 
where they .are of greater breadth, a stepping-stone 
was placed in the middle for the convenience of foot 
passengers. On ciudi side of the street theie is a 
Ibotpatii, the sides of which are provided with curbs, 
varying from one foot to eighteen inches high, to 
prevent the encroachments of the chariots. 

It is w’cll knownt, that amongst the Romans 
bathing formed jiart of every day’s occupation. In 
the year 18d4, the baths of Pompeii were excavated. 
They are admirably arranged, sp.acious, highly deco¬ 
rated, and su])crior to any thing of the kind in modern 
cities. They are, fortunately, in good preservation, 
and throw considerable light on what tho ancients 
have written upon the subject. Various circum¬ 
stances prove, that the completion of the baths only 
a short while fSreceded tho destruction of tho city. 

• Cliaubers. t Anou. 
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They occupy a considerable space, and arc divided 
into three separate apartments. One of these was set 
apart for the fire-places and the accommodation of 
the servants, and the other two were each occupied 
by a set of baths, one of which was appropriated to 
the men, and the other to tlic women. The .apart¬ 
ments and passages are paved with white marble in 
mosaic, or alternate white and black squares. The 
chambers are ornamented with various devices, and 
highly finished. Above one thousand lamps were 
discovered during the exc.avation. 

There have Iwen two theatres cxciivated, a large 
.and a small one ; both of which display the remains 
of considerable magnificence. They are constructed 
after the usual plan of a Roman theatre. The 
theatre is formed upon the side of a hill, th(! corridor 
being the highest part, so th.at the audience, on 
entering, descended at once to their seats. There is 
space to contain about five thousand persons. This 
theatre appears to have been entirely covered with 
marble, although only a few fragments resnain. 

The smaller theatre nearly resembles the larger one 
in plan and dis})oaition of parts ; but there is this 
remarkable diflerence;—it appears from an inscription 
to have been jicrinanently roofed. It has been 
computed that it accommodated one thousand five 
hundred persons. 

The .amphitho.atro of Pompeii does not differ in any 
particular from other Roman buildings of the same 
kind. Its form is ov.al; its length is four hundred 
and thirty feet; and its greatest breadth three hun¬ 
dred and thirty-five feet. There were paintings in 
fresco—one, representing a tigress fighting with a 
w'ild boar; another, a stag chased by a lioness; 
another, a battle between a bull and a bear. There 
wore other representations besides these ; but the 
whole disiippearcd upon exposure to the atmosphere*. 

• Chambers. 
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Adjoining to the theatre*, a building has been 
excavated, called, from the style of its architecture, 
the Greek temple; otherwise, the temple of Hercules. 
The date of its erection some have supposed to he 
as far back as eight hundred years before the 
Christian era. It is in a very dilapidated state. 
Before the steps in front there is an inclosure, sup¬ 
posed to have been a pen to contain victims for the 
sacrihee ; and by its side there are two altars. 

The temple of Isisf is one of the most perfect 
cx<amj)les, now existing, of the parts and disposition 
of an ancient temjde. The skeleton of a priest was 
found in one of the rooms. Near his remains lay an 
axe, from which it w’ould appear, that he had de¬ 
layed his departure till the door was closed up, and 
so attempted to break through the walls with his 
axe. He had alr(!ady forced his way through two ; 
but before he could pass the third, was suflbeated by 
the vapour. Within the sacred precincts, doubtless, 
lay a number of skeletons; probably those of tho 
priests, who, nsposiug a vain confidence in their deity, 
would not desert her temple, until escape was hopeless. 
Several paintings of the ])ricsts of Isis, and the cere¬ 
monies of their worship, were found, together with a 
statue of the deity herself. 

One of the buildings, surrounding the forum, has 
received tho appellation of the Pantheon, from there 
having been found in tho centre of its area an altar 
encircled with twelve pedestals; on which, it has 
been supposed, stood the statues of tho mythological 
deities. Tho area is one hundntd and twenty feet 
in length, by ninety in breadth. Numerous cells, 
attached to this building, have been found; these, in 
all probability, were for the accommodation of priests. 
Near to this place were discovered statues of Nero 
and Mcssalina, and ninety-three brass coins. 

• (jliaiuV-rs. y Anon. 
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Adjoining to tho Pantheon* is a building, supposed 
to have been a jdace for tlic meeting of tho senate or 
town-council, lii tlie centre is an altar, and on each 
side of this, in two large recesses, stand two pedestals, 
which most likely.supported effigies of the gods to 
whom tho place was sacred. Near this is a small 
temple, elevated on a basement. On the altar there 
is .an utiiinishcd b.as-relief, representing a sacrifice. 
In the cells attached to the building were found a 
number of vessels in which wine was kejit. 

Adjoining to this is a large building, which, from 
various inscri])tions, appears to liave been enicted at 
the expense of a lady named Mumacliia, for tlic bene¬ 
fit of the public. Amongst other relics found, was 
a st.atue of this lady, five feet four inches high. 

1'he forum of Pompeii+ is situatcul .at the north¬ 
east corner of the city, and is entered by a flight of 
steps, leading downwards tlirough an arch in a brick 
wall, still partly covered with stucco. Upon enter¬ 
ing, the spectator finds himself in .a lai’ge area, sur¬ 
rounded by columns, tho ruins of temples, triumphal 
arches, and’other public erections. There arc, also, 
a number of pedestals for the support of statues. 

I’lierc is a subterranean wine-vaultj near the city 
gates, which has been examined with gre.at attention. 
It is very extensive, and contains the earthen ves¬ 
sels and bottles wherein the wine had been kept. 
They were arranged in tho same precise order as 
previous to tho awful eruption which desolated the 
city. The interior of this place much resembles 
cloisters, tho roof being arched with strong stones. 
It was in these vaults where the unhappy inhabitants 
sought refuge from tho sudden and overwhelming 
shower of fire and ashes. 

After such an amazing lapse of timc§, liquids have 
been found approaching to a fluid state—an instance 

• Chaaibvrs. t Ibid. j I'hilip. ' § Brewster. 
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of which cannot be sufficiently admired, in a phial 
of oil, conceived to bo that of olives. It is white, 
greasy to the touch, and emits, the smell of s aucid 
oil. An earthen vase was found, in the cellars, con¬ 
taining wine, which now reacmblcs a lump of porous 
dark violet-coloured glass. I'^ggs, also, have been 
found, w'holt! and empty. 

On the north side* of the Pantheon, there runs a 
street, named the Street of Dried Pniits, from the 
quantity of fruits of various kinds, preserved in 
glass vases, which have been found. Scales, money, 
moulds for pastry and bread, were discovered in tho 
shops, and a bronze statue of h’amc, small and well 
executed; having bright bracelets of gold upon the 
arms. In the entrance which conducts from this 
street tothc I'aiitheon a box was found, containing 
a gold ring with tin imgraved ston(! in it; also, forty- 
one silver,and one thousand and thirty-six brass,coins. 

On the walls arc rcjiresentations of Oupid making 
bread. The mill stands in the centre of the picture, 
with an ass on each side; fi'om which it has been in¬ 
ferred, that these animals were employed'in grinding 
corn. Ilesidcs these, there are in this building a 
great number of V' ry beautiful paintings. 

Three bakers’ slinpst at least have been found, all 
in a tolerable stare of jwesrrrvation. 'riie mills, tho 
oven, tho kneading-troughs, tho vessels for contain¬ 
ing water, flour, and leaven, have all been discovered, 
and seem to leave nothing wanting to our knowledge. 
In some vessels the very flour remained, still capable 
of being idr'ntifiod, though reduced almost to a cinder. 
One of these shops was attached to the house of 
Sallust; tho other to that of I’ansa. Tho third 
seems to have belonged to a sort of capitalist: for 
instead of renting a mere dependency in another 

* A#on. * t Tarkcr. 
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man's house, he lived in a tolerably good house of 

his own, of which the bakery forms a part. 

Beneath the oven is an ash-pit. To the right is 
a large room, which is conjoetured to bo a stable. 
The jaw of an ass, and some other fragments of a 
skeleton, were found in it. There is a reservoir for 
water at the farther end, w'hich passes through the 
wall, and is common both to this room and the n<!xt, 
so that it could be filled without going into the 
stable. 

In another place* there is an oil-mill; in a third. 
Supposed to have been a prison, stocks were found ; 
and in a fourth were ])ieces of armour, whence it 
h.as been called the tJu.ard-room. In this quarter of 
the city a bronze helmet w.as found, enriched with 
bas-reliefs, relating to the jirincipal events of the cap¬ 
ture of Troy. Another hehnpt found nqiresents the 
Triumph of Home; gre.'ivcs of bronze, highly orna¬ 
mented, also were found. 

Contiguous to the little theatre, tlie. house of a 
sculptor has been cleared. There were found sta¬ 
tues ; some half finished; others just b(!gun : with 
blocks of marble, and all the tools required by the 
scnl[)tor. 

The walls, in the interior of the buildings, are 
generally adorned with fresco paintings, the colours 
of which are in a state of perfect preservation, anil 
have all the freshness of recent finishing. The shells, 
also, which decorate some of the public fountain-s, 
have sustained no injury from the lapse of ages, or 
the volcanic products in which they were buried. 

During the progress of excavation,+ at Pompeii, 
a painting was found in the Casa Carolina, which 
scarcely hold together to be copied, and fidl to pieces 
upon the first rain. It was of grotesque character, and 


* Chambers. 
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rcpreseutcd a pigmy painter, whose only covering was 
a tunic. He is at work upon the portrait of another 
piginVj clotlicd in a manner to indicate a person 
of distinction. The artist is sitting ojiposite to 
his sitter, at an awful distance from the picture, 
which is jdaced under an easel, similar in construcr 
tion to ours. By the side of the artist stands his 
palette, which is a little tabic with four feet, and by 
it is a pot to wash his pencils in. He tlierefore was 
working with gum, or some sort of water-colours : 
but bo did not confine himself to this branch of the 
arts; for to the right we sec his colour-grinder, who 
prepares, in a vessel jilaccd over some hot coals, colours 
inixiid with wax and oil. Two amateurs enter the 
studio, and appear to bo conversing with respect to 
the pii^ture. On the noise occasiomul by their en¬ 
trance, a, scholar, .seated in the distance, turns round 
to look at them. It is difficult to explain the pre¬ 
sence of the bird in the painting-room. The picture 
is not comjilcte : a si3<^oiid bird, and, at the opposite 
side, a child playing with a dog, had perished before 
Mazois (an artist who has preserved s'ome of the 
most valuable remains at Pompeii) copied it. This 
picture is very curious,Isinee it shows how few things, 
in the mechanii^al practice of painting, have changed 
during two thousand ye.ars. 

There is another picture* preserved at Pompeii, 
representing a female, employed in making a copy 
of a bearded Bacchus. She is dressed in a light 
green tunic, without sleeves, over which she wears 
a dark nid mantle. Beside her is a box, such, as 
we are told by Varro, as painters used, divided into 
compartments, into whicb she dips her brush. 

Among the recent discoveries at Pompeiit, may 
also be enumerated a bronze vase, encrusted with sil¬ 
ver, the size; and form of which have been much 
• t Biewstcr. 
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admired, and a bronze statnc of Apollo, of admirable 
■workmanship. The deity is represented as sacrificing, 
■With his avenging awn, the family of Niobc ; and the 
beauty of its fomi, and the life of the figure, are so fine, 
that it is said to be the finest statue in the Bourbon 
Museum. “ As to the furniture,” says Mr. Mathews, 
“ they illustrate 8olomon’s apophthegm, that there is 
nothing new under the sun ; for there is much, that, 
with a little scouring, would scarcely appear old- 
fashioned at the present day.” 

“ It was a source of great amusement,” s,ays Mr. 
Blunt, “ to observ(! the doors of cafe-keepers, bar¬ 
bers, tailors, tradesmen, in short, of every description, 
surmounted by very tolerabh; pictures, indicating 
their respective occupations. Thus, at a surgeon aiul 
apothec.ary’s, for instance, 1 have seen a scries of 
paintings displaying a variety of cases, to which the 
doctor is applying liis healing hand. In one he is 
extracting .a tooth ; in another a])plying an emetic; in 
a third bandaging an arm or a leg.” In 1819, seve¬ 
ral surgical instruments were discovered in the ruins of 
a house near the gate adjoining to the burial-ground ■*. 

In a street, which (londuc^s to the b'orum, called 
the Street of Fortune, an immense number of 
utensils have been found. Amongst other articles, 
were vases, basins with handles, bells, elastic springs, 
hinges, buckles for harness, a lock, an inkstand, gold 
ear-rings, .a silver spoon, .an oval caldron, a sauce¬ 
pan, a mould for pjistry, and a weight of alabaster 
used in spinning, with its ivory axis remaining ; a 
number of lamj)s, three boxes, in one of which were 
found several coins of Titus, Vespasian, Domitian, &c. 
Among the most curious things found, were seven 
glazed plates, packed in straw ; a pair of scales and 
steelyard were also discovered. 

Fishing-nctst, some of them quite entire, have been 

Brewster, ‘f* Orambm. 
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found in great numbers in Ilerculanemn as well as in 
Pompeii. Linen, also, with the texture well defined. 
In the shop of a baker a loaf was found, still retain¬ 
ing its form, with the baker’s iiaiue stamped upon it, 
and which, to satisfy the curiosity of modem profes¬ 
sors of the art, we shall give: it was “ Eleris J. 
Crani Riser.” On the counter of an apothecary’s 
shop was a box of pills; and by the side of it, a 
small cylindrical roll, evidently ready for cutting up. 

Along the south -side of another building runs a 
broad street, whi<!h, from various articles of jewellery 
being found there, is called the Street of theSilversmiths. 
On tile walls of the shojis several inscriptions appear, 
one of which has been thus translated : “ The Scribe 
Issus beseeches Marcus Ceirinius Vatia, the jEdilc, to 
patronise him ; lie is deserving.’’ 

Near .to the small theatre, a large angular inclo¬ 
sure has been excavated, which has been called the 
Provision Market by some, by others the Soldiers’ 
Quarters. It contains a number of small chambers, 
supposed to have beim ociaipied by butchers, and 
vendors of meats, liquors, &c. In one of these was 
discovered utensils for the manufacture of soaji. 

If we again fancy for a moment the furaiturc*,im- 
plemcnts, and utensils, which would be brought to 
light in our own houses and shops, supposing them to 
be overwhelmed, and thus laid open some centuries 
hence, we might conjectun^ that many of the same 
descrijitiou must have belonged to those of a nation 
so civilised as the Romans ; but still it is ple.asing to 
ascertain, from a testimony that cannot deceive us, 
the evidenee of the relics-theniselves, that they had 
scales very little diflerent from our own; silver 
spoons, knives (but no forks), gridirons, spits, frying- 
pans, scissars, needles, instruments of surgery, sy¬ 
ringes, saws, and many more, all made of fine brass ; 
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that they had hammers, and picks, and compasses, 
and iron crows, all of which were met with in a 
statuary’s shop; and that they had stamps which they 
used, as well for other purposes, as for impressing the 
name of its owner on bread before it was sent to the 
oven. Thus on a loaf, still preserved, is legible: 
Siliffo C. Glanii :—This is Caius Glanius’ loaf. 

Many of their seals were preserved in this manner; 
consisting of an oblong piece of metal, stamped with 
letters of the motto; instruments very similiir to those 
used in England for marking linen. Thus possessed 
of types and of ink, how little were the Romans re¬ 
moved from the discovery of the art and advantages 
of iirinting! 

At the end of one of the streets*, was diseovered a 
skeleton of a Pompeian, who, apparently for the sake 
of sixty coins, a small plate, and a saucepan of silver, 
had remained in the house till the street was already 
half filled With volcanic matter. From the situation 
in which he was found, ho had a])parcntly been 
arrested in the act of escaping from the window. 
Two others "were also found in tlie same street. 

Only sixty skeletonst have been diseovered in all ; 
it is, therefore, clear, that the greater part of the 
inhabitants had found time to escape. There were 
found in the vault of a house in tlie suburbs, the 
skeletons of seventeen individuals, who a]>pear to 
have sought refuge there from the showers of ashes 
which poured from the sky. There was also pre¬ 
served, in the same place J, a sketch of a woman, 
supposed to have been the mistress of the house, with 
an infant locked in her arms. Her form was imprinted 
upon the work, which formed her sepulchre; hut only 
the bones remained. To these a chain of gold was sus¬ 
pended ; and rings, with jewels, were upon her fingers. 
The remains of a soldier, also, were found in a niche, 

* Gctl. + ‘l*u»koi. Oiiiimlicrs. 
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where, in all probability, ho was performing the 
oflSce of sentinel. Ilis hand still grasped a Eince, 
and the usual military accoutremgnts were also found 
there. 

In one of the baths*, as we have before stated, 
was found the skeleton of a female, whoso arms and 
neck were covered with jewels. In addition to gold 
bracelets, was a necklace; the workmanship of which 
is marvellous. Our most skilful jewellers could make 
nothing more elegant, or of a bettqr taste. It has 
all the beautiful finish of the Moorish jewels of 
Granada, and of the same designs which are to be 
found in the dresses of the Moorish women, and of 
the Jewesses of Tetuan, on the coast of Africa. 

It is generally supposed, that the destruction of 
this city was sudden and unexj)ectod; and it is even 
recorded, that the people were surprised and over- 
whelme<l at once by the Volcanic storm, while in the 
theatre. (Dionys. of IIal.) But to this opinion 
many objections may bo raised, amongst which this; 
that the number of sKjletons in Pompeii does not 
amount to sixty ; and ten times this number would 
be inconsiderable, when compared with t |(0 extent 
and population of the city. 

The most perfect and most curious object, how¬ 
ever, that has yet been discovered, is a villa at a little 
distance from the town. It consists of three courts; 
in the third and largest is a pond, and in the centre 
a small temple. There arc numerous apartments of 
every description, paved in mosaic, coloured and 
adorned with various paintings on tlio walls; all in 
a very beautiful style. This villa is supposed to have 
belonged to Cicero. 

“ The ruins of Pompeii,” says Mr. Eustace, “ pos¬ 
sess a secret power, that captivates and melts the 
soul! In other times, and in other places, one single 
• Taylor, 
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edifice, a temple, a theatre, a tomh, that had escaped 
the wreck of ages, would have enchanted us ; nay, an 
arch, the remnant of a wall, even one solitary co¬ 
lumn, was beheld with veneration; but to discover 
a single ancient house, the abode of a Roman in his 
privacy, the scene of his domestic hours, was an 
object of fond, but hopeless longing. Here, not a 
temple, nor a theatre, nor a house, but a whole city 
rises before us, untoiiched, unaltered—the very same 
as it was eighteen hundred years ago, when inhab¬ 
ited by Romans. We range through the same 
streets ; tread the very same pavement ; behold the 
same walls; enter the same doors ; and repose in the 
same .apartments. AVe are surrounded by the same 
objects ; and out of the same windows we contemplate 
the same scenery. In the midst of all this, not a voice 
is heard—not oven the sound of a foot—to disturb 
the loneliness of the place, or to interrupt his reflec¬ 
tions. All around is silence ; not the silence of soli¬ 
tude and repose, but of death and devastation :—the 
silence of a great city without one single inhabitant: 

‘ Horror ubique animos, riniul i|)sa silentia terrent.’ 

“ Perliaps the whole world docs not exhibit so awful 
a spectacle as Pompeii ; and when it was first disco¬ 
vered, when skeletons were found heaped together in 
the streets and houses, when all the utensils, and even 
the very bread, of the poor suffocated inhabitants, 
were discernible, what a specul.ation must this ill- 
fated city have furnished to a thinking mind ! To 
visit it even now, is absolutely to live with the .ancient 
Romans ; and when wo sec houses, shojis, furniture, 
fountains', streets, carriages, and implements of hus¬ 
bandry, exactly similar to those of the present day, 
we are .apt to conclude, that customs and manners 
have undergone but little alteration for the last two 
thousand years.” 

'• In walking through this cify of the dead,” says 
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Chateaubriand, “ one idea has pursued me. As the 
labourers clear the different edifices, they remove 
whatever they discover,—household utensils, imple¬ 
ments of divers trades, pieces o'f furniture, statues, 
MSS., &c., all of which are promiscuously carried to 
the I’ortici Museum. In my opinion, people might have 
employed their time better. Why not have left these 
things as they found them, and where they found 
them ? Instead of their removal, they should have 
preserved them on the spot;—roofs, ceilings, floors, 
and windows, should have been carefully restored, in 
order to prevent the destruction of the walls and 
paintings. The ancient inclosuro of the town should 
be rebuilt, the gates repaired, and a guard of soldiers 
stationed there, together with some individuals well 
versed in the arts. Would not this have been the 
most interesting museum in the world ? A Roman 
town preserved quite entire, as if its inhabitants had 
is.sucd forth but a quarter of an hour before !” 

“I am filled with astonishment,” says Dupaty, 
“ in walking from house to. house, from temple to 
temple, from street to street, in a city* built two 
thousand years ago, inhabited by the Romans, dug 
out by a king of Naples, and in perfect preservation. 
I speak of Pompeii. 

“ The inhabitants of this city Were asleep, when 
suddenly an impetuous wind arose, and, detaching a 
portion of the cinders which covered the summit of 
Vesuvius, hurried them in whirlwinds through the 
air over Pompeii, and -within a quarter of an hour 
entirely overwhelmed it, together with Ilereulaneura, 
Sorento, a multitude of towns and villages, thousands 
of men and women, and the elder Pliny. What a 
dreadful awakening for the inhabitants ? Imprudqnt 
men! Why did you build Pompeii at the foot of 
Vesuvius, on its lava, and on its ashes? In fact, 
mankind resemble ftnts, which, after an accident has 
o 2 
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destroyed one of their hillocks, set about repairing it 
the next inomcnt. Pompeii was covered with ashes. 
The descendants of those very men, who perished 
under those ashes, phanted vineyards, niitlberry, fig, 
and poplar trees on them ; the roofs of this city were 
become fields and orchards. One day, while some 
•peasants were digging, the spado peiietr.ated a little 
deeper than usual; something was found to resist. 
It was a city. It was Pompeii. I entered several of 
the rooms, and found in one of them a mill, with 
which the soldiers ground their corn for bread; in 
another an oil-mill, in which they cruslicd the olives. 
The first resembles our coffec-miUs; the second is 
formed of two mill-stoncs, which were moved by the 
hand, in a vast mortar, round an iron centre. In 
another of these rooms I saw chains still fastened to 
the leg of a criminal; in a second, heaps of human 
bones ; and in a third, a golden necklace. 

“What is become of all the inhabitants? We sec 
nobody in the shops ! not a creature in the streets ! 
.all the houses arc open t Let us begin by visiting the 
houses on the right. This is not a private house ; 
that prodigious number of chirurgic.al instruments 
prove this edifice must have had some relation to the 
art in which they are used. This was surely a school 
for surgery. Those houses arc very small; they .are 
exceedingly ill contrived; all the aji.artments are 
detached; but then what nc.atncss ! what elegance ! 
In each of them is an inner portico, a mosaic pave¬ 
ment, a square colonnade, afid in the middle a cis¬ 
tern, to collect the water falling from the roof. In 
each of them are hot-baths, and stoves, and every¬ 
where jiaintings in fresco, in the best taste, and on 
the most pleasing grounds. Has Raflaolo been hero 
to copy his arabesques ? 

“ Let, us pass over to the other side of the street. 
Those houses are three stories hig'h ; their foundation 
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is oil the lava, which has formed here a sort of hill, 
on the declivity of which they are built. From above, 
in the third story, the windows look into the street; 
and from the first story, into a garden. 

“ But wliat do I perceive in that chamber. They 
arc ten death’s-heads. The unfortunate wretches 
saved themselves hero, where tlicy could not be savedi' 
This is the head of a little child: its father and 
mother then are there! Let us go up stairs again; 
the heart feels not at case here. Suppose wo take a 
step into this temple, for a moment, since it is left 
o])on. What deity do I perceive in the bottom of 
that niche ? It is tlic god of Silence, who makes a 
sign with his finger, to command silence, and jioints 
to the goddess Isis, in the further recess of the 
mcriiritiiii. 

“ In the front of the porch there are three altars. 
Here the victims were slaughtered, and the blood, 
flowing aWng this gutter into the middle of that 
basin, fell from thence upon ^ho head of the priests. 
This little chamber, near the aft^t, wa^ uudoubtcdly 
the sacristy. The priests purified themselveA intliM 
bathing-place. 

“Here are some inscriptions: ‘Popidi ambleati, 
Cornelia celsa.’ This is a monument erected to the 
memory of those who have been benefactors to Isis; 
that is to say, to her priests. 

“ I cannot bo far from the country-house of Aufi- 
dius; for there are the gates of the city. Here is the 
tomb of the family of Diomedcs. Let us rest a mo¬ 
ment under these porticoes, where the philosophers 
used to sit. 

“ I am not mistaken. The country-house of 
Aufidius is charming; the paintings in fresco are 
delicious. What an excellent effect have those blue 
grounds ! W iyi hat propriety, and consequently 
with what taste, arc the figures distributed in the 
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panels! Flora herself has woven that garland. But 
who has painted, this Venus? this Adonis? this 
youthful Narcissus, in that bath ? And here again, 
this charming Mercury? It is surely not a week 
sin(!c they were painted. 

“ I like this portico round the garden; and this 
square covered cellar round tlic portico. Do these 
amphora} contain the true Falcrnian ? How many 
consulates has this wine been kept ? 

“ But it is late. It was about this time the 
play began. Let us go to the covered theatre : it is 
shut. Let us go to the uncovered theatre; that too 
is shut. 

“ I know not how far I have succeeded in this 
attempt to give you an idea of Pompeii.” Ex- 
ceUontly*. 


NO. XX.—RAMA. 

Bama is supposed to have been built^ith mate¬ 
rials, furnished by the. ruins of Lydda, throe miles 
distant; and,i+ is tiic spot in which our titular saint, 
cii.'.“1jffedlrgo, is said to have suffered mart 3 Tdom; 
although, according to most authors, his remains 
repose in a magnificent temple at Lydda. 

Notwithstanding the present desolate condition of 
Rama, it was, when the army of the Crusaders 
arrived, a magnificent city, filled with wealth, .and 
abundance of all the luxuries of the East. It was 
exceedingly populous, adorned with stately buildings, 
and well fortified with walls and towers. 

The Musselmans here reverence the tomb of 
Locman, the wise; also the sepulchres of seventy 
prophets, who are believed to have been buried here. 

* Pliny; Dupaty; Taylor; Knight; Chambers; Parker; 
Encyclop. Londinensis and Metropolitana, Rccs’ and Britannica ; 
Phillips; Chateaubriand ; Eustace ; Fonyth p Blunt; Stuart; 
CUrke ; Williams; Cell. 
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Rama is situated about thirty miles from Jeru¬ 
salem, in the middle of an extensive and fertile plain, 
which is part of the great fltM 'o( Sharon. “ It 
makes,” says Dr. Clarke, “ a considerable figure at 
a distance; but we found nothing within the place 
except traces of devastation and death. It exhibited 
one scene of ruin: houses, fallen or deserted, appeareeb 
on every side; and instead of inhabitants, wo beheld 
only the skeletons or putrifying carcasses of horses 
and camels. A plague, or rather murrain, during 
the preceding year, had committed such ravages, 
that not only men, women, and children, but cattle 
of all kinds, and every thing that had life, became its 
victims. Few of the inhabitants of Europe can have 
been aware of the state of suffering, to which all the 
coast of Palestine and Syria was exposed. It 
followed, and in part accompanied, the dreadful 
ravages, cMised by the march of the French army. 
From thqAecounts we received, it seemed as if the 
extermiiiatnig hand of Providence was exorcised in 
sweeping from the earth ‘evfli'sn .^tra ce of ancient 
existence.' ‘ In Rama* there was a'*I^bi«».r!*rta' 2 i,;, 
lamentation and weeping, and groat mourning; 
Rachel weeping for her children, and could not he 
c(»mforted, because they were not.’ ”+ 

* .Toremiah xxxi. J5. "t- Bicvrstcr; Claikc. 



